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Sicily. 

JLF  the  continent  has  had  its  tempefts,  the  iflands  slc!1y> an, 

r  7  lfland  in  the 

have  been  expofed  to  political  commotions  alfo.  Med;ter- 

1  1  ranean,  be- 

Sicily  is  the  largeft  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  of rwetn  itaiy 

.  °  and  Africa. 

a  triangular  form/,  and  almoit  two  hundred  leagues 

in  circumference.  The  foil  is  fertile,  particularly 

in  corn  ;  for  this  reafon  it  was  formerly  called 

the  granary  of  Rome.  The  air  is  pure  and  fa- 

lubrious,  and  the  fea  produces  abundance  of  fifh. 

On  account  of  its  fituation  and  ports,  it  is  one  of 

the  moll  convenient  countries  in  the  world  fqr 

*  % 

commerce.  It  contains  mines.  Mount  Gibello 
emits  flames  ;  throws  up  Hones  and  afhes  ;  and 
alarms  the  inhabitants  by  its  roaring  :  its  con- 
vulflons  have  often  overturned  cities,  and  covered 
the  ifland  with  ruins.  No  country  has  given  birth 
to  more  men  oflearning  and  genius.  iEfchylus, 
voc.  II.  E 
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Origin. 


Diodorus  Siculus,  Empedocles,  Gorgias,  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Epicharmus,  and  Theocritus,  were  all 
natives  of  this  iiland. 

In  the  Tufcan  fea,  near  Sicily,  lie  the  EEolian 
or  Vulcanian  ifles ;  fo  called  becaufe  Vulcan  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  his  forges  there,  and  iEolus  to 
have  confined  in  them  the  winds  fubject  to  his 
command  :  that  is,  the  whiffling  of  the  winds 
through  the  caverns  of  thefe  ifles,  and  their  vol¬ 
canic  fires,  excited  the  idea  of  forges  and  tempeffs. 
Lipari,  the  chief  of  them,  is  fertile  ;  and  abounds 
with  *lum,  fulphur,  bitumen,  and  hot  fprings. 
Stromboli,  equally  fertile,  is  expofed  to  the  de- 
vaflation  of  a  very  adtive  volcano.  Many  of  the 
other  fmall  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  en¬ 
tirely  barren.  Some  inhabitants  are  found  in  the 
JEgean  ifles,  which  lie  on  the  other  fide ;  but  they 
are  not  numerous. 

The  Cyclops  and  the  Leftrigons  were  giants, 
defcended  from  Japhet,  who  landed  in  Sicily  after 
the  confufion  of  tongues.  This  account  is  as  void 
of  probability  as  the  fable  which  makes  them  to 
have  been  of  an  enormous  flature,  gives  them 
one  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and  fup- 
pofes  them  to  have  been  feeders  on  human  flefh. 
The  Cyclops,  who  were  deffroyed,  but  in  what 
manner  is  not  known,  were  fucceeded  by  the 
Sicani,  who  came  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sicanus  in  Spain.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
was  augmented  by  fome  Trojans  after  the  de~ 
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ftrudion  of  their  country.  The  Siculi,  or  Sici¬ 
lians,  went  thither  as  exiles  from  Aufonia,  or  de- 
ferters  from  Liguria.  After  thefe  the  Greeks  ar¬ 
rived  in  Sicily  from  Colchos,  Achaia,  and  Doris. 

Italy  alfo  furnifhed  fome  colonies ;  and  Cretans, 
Rhodians,  and  many  other  inlanders,  landed  on  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  coaft,  where  each  built  a  city. 

Hence  that  prodigious  number  of  cities  by  which 
the  fhores  of  the  ifland  are  bordered. 

The  Sicani  at  firft  had  as  many  kings  as  cities ; 
but  they  aftewards  united  under  one  fovereign  ; 
and,  as  a  nation,  were  long  fuperior  to  the  other 
people  who  arrived  after  them.  The  Siculi  en¬ 
joyed  the  fame  advantage,  which  was  the  caufe  of 
their  mutual  deftru&ion.  The  Carthaginians  pro¬ 
duced  peace  between  them,  by  fubduing  both.  At 
length  Syracufe,  which  was  indebted  for  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  a  Corinthian,  ufurped  thq  chief  power, 
and  continued  for  a  long  time  the  miftrefs  of 
Sicily. 

Syracufe  was  divided  into  four  parts,  which  Syracufe. 
were  confidered  as  fo  many  cities,  each  fortified, 
and  the  whole  enclofed  with  a  triple  wall,  furnifhed 
with  towers.  It  had  two  gates,  defended  by  caftles. 

Its  commerce  rendered  it  one  of  the  richefl  cities 
in  the  world.  It  had  at  firft  kings  j  but  after¬ 
wards  the  democratic  government  was  eftablifhed. 

This  alteration  was  continued ;  and  Syracufe  ex¬ 
hibits,  for  feveral  years  in  fuccefhon,  the  fpedacle 
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2514. 


of  a  ftate  of  liberty  under  the  popular  government, 
and  of  flavery  under  tyrants. 

The  find  of  thefe  was  Gelo.  This  prince  ought 
to  reconcile  us  with  the  appellation  tyrant.  In  our 
language  it  excites  the  idea  of  an  opprefTor ;  but 
Gelo  was  mild,  juft,  and  generous.  Hiftory  af- 
cribes  to  him  every  virtue  ;  and  reproaches  him 
with  no  vice :  it  appears,  however,  that  his  au¬ 
thority,  if  not  ufurped,  was  at  lead  obtained  by 
furprize.  Having  introduced  himfelf  into  Syra- 
cufe  by  his  addrefs,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the 
people,  who  invefted  him  with  abfolute  power. 
Some  wars,  which  he  carried  on  with  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  were  attended  with  advantage  to  the  capi¬ 
tal.  He  felected  from  among  them  all  the  rich 
people,  whom  he  carried  to  Syracufe  ;  and  by 
thefe  means  laid  a  foundation  for  the  immenfe 
commerce  which  rendered  that  city  fo  opulent. 
The  Haves  who  were  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the 
war  he  ordered  to  be  tranfported  from  the  ifland  : 
in  general,  he  was  unwilling  to  fuffer  too  great  a 
number  of  them  to  remain  in  the  cities  :  and  he 
employed  the  fame  precaution  in  regard  to  the 
populace,  in  confequence  of  this  maxim — that  it  is 
eafier  to  govern  a  thoufand  rich  citizens  than  one" 
who  has  nothing  to  Iofe. 

By  thefe  means,  when  Xerxes  undertook  his  fa¬ 
mous  invafion  of  Greece,  Gelo  found  himfelf  in  a 
condition  fo  offer  to  the  Greeks  two  hundred 
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galleys,  four  thoufand  cavalry,  twenty  thoufand 
infantry,  two  thoufand  archers,  two  thoufand 
/lingers,  and  that  he  would  maintain  the  Gre¬ 
cian  army  during  the  war,  on  condition  of  his 
having  the  chief  command.  It  was,  however,  for¬ 
tunate  that  this  offer  was  refufed ;  for  while  he 
was  propofing  to  fend  all  his  forces  from  the  iiland, 
the  Carthaginians,  whom  Xerxes  had  fubfidized  to 
make  a  diverlion  in  his  favour,  landed  in  Sicilv 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  colieft- 
ed  from  all  parts  of  Africa,  under  the  command 
of  Hamilcar.  They  moored  their  Ihips,  which 
were  in  number  five  thoufand,  clofe  to  the  land, 
and  laid  fiege  to  Himera.  Gelo,  who  beheld  them 
with  great  uneafmel's,  efpecially  as  they  had  parti- 
fans  in  Sicily,  among  whom  were  the  inhabitants  - 
of  Selinuntum,  intercepted  a  letter,  by  which  he 
learned  that  the  day  following,  while  Hamilcar 
was  to  be  employed  in  facrificing  to  Neptune,  in 
a  camp  occupied  by  his  naval  army,  whom  he  had 
brought  on  fhore,  a  body  of  cavalry  was  to  join 
him  from  that  city.  The  letter  by  Gelo’s  order 
was  conveyed  to  Hamilcar  with  great  punctuality. 
While  Hamilcar  was  engaged  with  his  l'acrifice, 
having  around  him  only  a  few  unarmed  foldiers, 
the  cavalry  appeared,  in  number  as  had  been  in¬ 
dicated,  with  the  Selinuntine  drefs,  and  advancing 
towards  Hamilcar  put  him  to  death.  They  then 
difperfed  the  troops,  and  burnt  the  Ihips,  while  the 
other  camp  was  attacked  by  Gelo.  The  ccrff.a- 
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gration  of  the  fleet  ftruck  a  terror  into  the  enemy, 
fo  that  the  Syracufans  had  only  the  trouble  of  kill¬ 
ing  them,  or  of  making  flaves,  who  tranfported  the 
booty  to  Syracufe.  None  of  the  veflels  efcaped 
except  eight,  which  were  at  fea  ;  but  thefe  being 
fwallowed  up  by  a  {form,  there  remained  only  one 
floop  to  convey  to  Carthage  the  news  of  this 
di  after.  The  Carthaginians  in  the  utmoft  con¬ 
firmation,  and  imagining  that  they  already  faw 
Gelo  at  their  gates,  fent  a  deputation  to  him  to 
fupplicate  for  mercy.  He  received  them  into  fa¬ 
vour,  and  only  required  that  they  would  agree  to 
the  following  conditions :  to  pay  a  fum  of  money 
for  the  expences  of  the  war ;  to  ere£t  a  temple  in 
which  the  treaty  fhould  be  preferved ;  and  to  abolifh 
human  facrinces. — To  employ  power  for  impofmg 
fuch  laws  is  noble. 

Gelo  being  in  a  ftate  of  peace  removed  the  fo¬ 
reign  troops  from  the  city,  and  convoked  a  general 
aflembiy,  giving  orders  that  all  the  citizens  fhould 
attend  it  with  their  arms.  He  himfelf  appeared 
unarmed  :  and,  addrefling  the  aftonifhed  and  im¬ 
patient  multitude,  gave  a  circumftantial  account  of 
his  conduct ;  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  the  fums  entrufted  to  his  care  ;  and  of  the 
ufe  he  had  made  of  his  authority :  “  Never,” 
added  he,  “  have  I  had  any  thing  in  view  but  the 

public  good.  If  I  have,  however,  committed 
<c  any  fault  through  ignorance,  it  is  in  your  power 
“  to  punifh  me,  as  I  have  neither  guards  nor  any 
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<c  other  means  of  defence  againfl  you  who  are 
“  armed.”  Every  one  prefent  was  affedted  by 
the  truth  of  this  addrefs,  and  the  confidence  he 
difplayed.  Hitherto  he  had  appeared  only  in  the 
modeft  quality  of  praetor  of  Syracufe ;  but  the 
people  wiihed  that  he  fhould  afl'ume  the  title  of 
king,  tranfmifiible  to  Hiero  and  Thrafybulus,  his 
two  brothers. 

The  Syracufans  ordered  alfo  that  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  confidence  he  had  fhewn  in  appear¬ 
ing  without  guards  and  without  arms,  and  in 
committing  his  life  into  their  hands,  a  ftatue  fhould 
be  eredted  reprefenting  him  in  the  habit  of  a  hum¬ 
ble  citizen.  Afterwards,  when  the  flatues  of  kings 
and  tyrants  had  been  multiplied,  one  of  them, 
more  ambitious  of  pleafing  than  of  governing 
his  fellow-citizens,  not  only  reftored  liberty  to 
Syracufe,  but,  to  efface  even  the  flighted:  traces 
of  flavery,  commanded  all  thefe  flatues  to  be 
melted  down  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  This 
meafure  was  not  executed  by  a  blind  populace 
without  order  or  difcernment.  All  thefe  flatues, 
or  rather  thofe  they  reprefented,  were  brought  to 
trial ;  and  they  were  all  condemned,  the  ftatue  of 
Gelo  alone  excepted,  as  being  a  juft  monument  of 
the  gratitude  which  the  Syracufans  entertained 
towards  fo  worthy  a  monarch. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  become  better 
on  the  throne.  He  is  praifed  for  the  dre  A  .ook 
not  to  load  his  fubjeCts  with  taxes.  On  .  . 
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raffing  occafions  he  borrowed  from  them ;  and 
they  lent  readily,  becaufe  he  paid  with  pun&uality. 
He  was  not  fond  of  thofe  arts  which  minifter  to 
pleafure ;  and  declared  himfelf  an  enemy  to  every 
thing  which  tended  to  corrupt  the  morals.  He 
frequently  walked  out  into  the  fields  5  and  con- 
verfed  familiarly  with  the  labourers.  Gelo  took 
no  part  of  royalty  but  its  cares  and  fatigue.  He 
was  often  heard  to  fay  :  44  The  Syracufans,  when 
44  they  placed  the  crown  on  my  head,  could  have 
44  no  other  objeft  in  view,  by  conferring  fuch  a 
44  ftriking  mark  of  favour,  than  to  induce  me  to 
44  defend  the  flate  ;  to  protect  innocence ;  and  to 
44  give  to  my  fubjedts,  by  a  fimple,  modefl  and 
44  frugal  life,  an  example  of  thofe  virtues  which 
44  they  ought  to  praftife.”  He  faithfully  adhered 
to  this  kind  of  engagement ;  and  it  is  remarked 
that  his  lafl  words,  on  his  death-bed,  were  an  order 
to  his  brother  not  to  deviate,  in  his  funeral  obfe- 
quies,  from  the  Simplicity  prefcribed.  The  people 
repaid  this  refpeft  for  the  laws  by  their  tears  and 
regret ;  and  by  decreeing  to  him  thofe  honours 
which,  at  that  period,  were  paid  to  demi-gods  or 
heroes. 

Gelo  and  his  brother  Hiero,  by  whom  he  was 
fuCceeded,  exhibit  two  very  different  portraits. 
Diodorus  Siculus  reprefents  the  latter  as  an  avari¬ 
cious,  cruel  prince,  who  was  far  from  poffeffmg 
the  fame  Sincerity  as  Gelo.  He  adds,  that  on  mere 
fufpicion  he  endeavoured  to  difpatch  his  brother 
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Thrafybulus ;  and  that  he  oppreffed  his  fubjects  to 
fuch  a  degree  that  they  would  have  depofed  him, 
had  they  not  been  reftrained  by  a  remembrance  of 
the  virtues  of  Gelo.  iElian,  on  the  other  hand, 
extols  this  prince  on  account  of  his  juftice,  libe¬ 
rality,  and~  excellent  difpolition.  He  fays,  that  the 
pooreft  people  are  lefs  difpofed  to  receive  than  he 
was  to  give ;  that  his  generofity  knew  no  bounds ; 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  fciences  and  fine 
arts  ;  that  nothing  could  equal  his  candour  and 
fincerity  ;  and  that  he  lived  in  the  moll  perfect 
harmony  with  his  brothers. 

This  contrail  may  be  explained  by  diftinguilhing 
two  epochs  in  the  life  and  reign  of  Hiero  : — the 
firft,  when  full  of  ftrength  and  vigour  he  fulfered 
himfelf  to  obey  the  impulfe  of  a  favage  and  fero¬ 
cious  difpofition ;  the  fecond,  when  attacked  by  a 
lingering  difeafe,  he  fnut  himfelf  up  in  his  palace 
and  made  reflexions  which  produced  in  him  a 
wonderful  change.  During  this  indifpofition  his 
greatell  pleafure  was  to  converfe  with  learned  men, 
whom  he  invited  from  all  quarters  to  vifit  hirrn 
Among  thefe  were  Bafilides,  Epicharmus,  iEfchy- 
lus,  Simonides,  and  Pindar :  three  poets,  and  two 
philofophic  courtiers.  Thefe  were  fuScient  to  cut 

the  pencil  of  hiftory  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 

* 

fhould  afterwards  trace  out  nothing  but  praife. 

In  regard  to  Thrafybulus,  his  portrait  is  delineat¬ 
ed  only  in  one  manner  : — he  was  cruel  and  fangui- 
nary.  By  his  pride  one  might  have  laid  that  he 
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believed  himfelf  to  be  of  a  nature  different  from 
that  of  his  fubjects.  All  thofe  who  gave  him  the 
lead  caufe  of  offence  were  maffacred.  With  him 
riches  were  ajufficient  hgnal  for  profcription.  Xn- 
cenfed  by  this  oppreffive  conduft,  the  Syracufans 
took  up  arms.  The  tyrant  fortified  himfelf  in  one 
of  the  quarters  of  the  city,  from  which  he  offered 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  ;  but  the  people  would  hear 
of  no  other  terms  than  that  he  fhould  abdicate 
and  quit  Sicily.  He  at  length  fubmitted,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Italy  to  linger  out  his  life  in  obfcurity. 

His  departure  reftored  liberty  to  the  Syracufans, 
who  eftablifhed  a  democracy,  which,  however,  af- 
figned  the  magiftracies  to  the  principal  inhabitants. 
They  excluded  likewife  foreigners,  to  whom  Gelo 
had  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  out  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  very  great  fervices  they  had  rendered 
during  the  war.  They  remonftrated ;  and  as  no 
attention  was  paid  to  their  complaints  they  feized 
upon  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city ;  but  their 
provifions  being  intercepted,  they  were  obliged  to 
combat  and  were  defeated.  The  fame  thing  took 
place  in  feveral  other  towns  where  foreigners,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  had  been  eftablilhed  with  the  like 
privileges.  The  Sicilians  then  believed  that,  as 
they  were  delivered  from  foreign  troops,  they  had 
no  longer  occafion  to  be  apprehenfive  of  tyrants ; 
yet  there  frequently  appeared  among  the  rich, 
men  vvho  feemed  to  afpire  at  authority.  Some 
of  thefe  were  repreffed  before  their  pretenfions  had 
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an  opportunity  of  burfting  forth  ;  and  others  were 
punifhed  after  they  had  publicly  difplayed  them. 

At  laft,  the  Syracufans,  that  they  might  free  them- 
felves  from  the  embarraflfment  of  being  continu¬ 
ally  on  the  watch,  eftablifhed  a  law  fimilar  to 
that  of  oftracifm,  at  Athens,  which  they  called 
petalifm ,  becaufe  they  employed  in  it  a  leaf,  called 
in  Greek  petalos.  It  was  infcribed  with  the  name 
of  any  perfon  who  by  his  riches,  influence,  or 
merit,  feemed  likely  to  raife  himfelf  to  fupreme  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  if  condemned,  by  a  plurality  of 
voices,  he  was  baniflied  without  farther  examina¬ 
tion.  The  feverity  and  frequent  employment  of 
this  law  made  men  of  merit  avoid  expofmg  them- 
felves  to  it.  They  deferted  the  country  j  and  the 
magiflracies  by  thefe  means  were  filled  with  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  and 'citizens  deftitute  of  ta¬ 
lents.  The  abufe  of  it  produced  a  remedy.  Pe- 
talifm  was  abolilhed  ;  and  the  reins  of  government 
were  committed  into  hands  capable  of  managing 
them. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  fpirit  of  conqueft  ^earAat|enf 
infinuate  itfelf  into  republics.  Syracufe,  which  ^  ^  _gg 
refufed  to  obey  others,  attempted  to  fubdue  the 
cities  around  it ;  but  they  entered  into  a  league 
againft  the  common  enemy,  and  finding  them- 
felves  too  weak  called  in  the  afliftance  of  the 
Athenians.  Thefe  people,  whether  from  a  defire 
of  plunder,  or  love  of  glory,  had  long  wifhed  to 
form  an  eftablifhment  in  Sicily  \  and  when  the 
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confederate  towns  fent  orators  to  explain  their 
wants,  they  fcarcely  gave  themfelves  time  to  delibe¬ 
rate.  Nicias,  a  prudent  general,  whom  the  public 
efteem  marked  out  for  that  expedition,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  make  fome  remonftrances ;  but  his  voice  was 
drowned  by  the  clamours  of  a  few  young  officers 
who  breathed  nothing  but  war.  The  people,  hur¬ 
ried  on  by  their  enthufiafm,  would  admit  of  no 
delay.  Nicias  required  a  hundred  galleys,  and 
five  thcufand  land  forces ;  both  of  which  were  in- 
ftantly  provided,  with  a  fufficiency  of  money  to 
defray  the  expences.  The  fenate  fent  for  the 
chiefs  to  receive  their  orders  ;  and  being  no  let's 
fanguine  in  its  hopes  of  victory,  addrelfed  them  as 
follows  :  “  The  Syracufans,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
i(  Selinuntum,  their  allies,  you  will  tranfport  from 
“  the  country  in  order  to  be  fold  as  Haves.  The 
“  reft  ffiall  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  receive  laws 
st  from  Athens.” 

Next  morning  the  army,  confifting  of  feven 
thoufand  choice  troops,  with  that  air  of  triumph 
which  young  foldiers  readily  aflume,  marched 
from  the  city  to  the  Pyraeus,  where  the  fleet  was 
waiting  to  receive  them.  All  the  citizens,  together 
with  the  ftrangers  then  at  Athens,  haftened  to  the 
port  to  behold  this  fpeftacle.  As  foon  as  the 
troops  had  embarked,  the  fails  were  unfurled,  and 
a  trumpet  gave  the  fignal  for  departure.  Solemn 
prayers  were  poured  forth  to  the  gods  ;  and  the 
■  officers  and  foldiers,  according  to  cuftom,  drank 
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from  gold  and  filver  vafes  to  the  happy  fuccefs  of 
the  enterprize. 

It  was  not,  however,  fo  eafy  as  the  Athenians 
had  imagined.  They  found  very  little  refource  in 
thofe  whom  they  had  gone  to  aflift.  They  were 
obliged  to  fupport  almoft  the  whole  burthen  of  the 
war  5  but  they  began  it  in  a  very  brilliant  maimer, 
and  arrived  before  Syracufe,  which  the)r  befieged 
by  fea  and  by  land.  The  Syracufans  were  reduced 
to  great  diflrefs  by  famine,  and  above  all  by  the 
want  of  water.  They  were  induced  therefore  to 
fpeak  of  furrendering  juft  at  the  moment  when  the 
arrival  of  Gylippus,  the  Lacedemonian  general, 
was  announced  to  them.  Wherever  the  Athenians 
made  an  attack,  they  were  fure  of  finding  them- 
felves  oppofed  by  Spartans.  Thefe  auxiliaries  re¬ 
vived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Syracufans,  who 
gained  fuch  advantages,  that  Nicias  was  under 
the  neceflity  of  demanding  a  reinforcement  from 
Athens. 

After  the  great  hopes  which  had  been  con¬ 
ceived,  the  Athenians  were  aftonilhed  at  this  de¬ 
mand  ;  but  it  did  not  difcourage  them.  They  dif- 
patched  another  fleet,  commanded  by  Demof- 
thenes,  a  brave  and  enterprizing  general  ;  and 
having  on  board  eight  thoufand  troops,  warlike 
machines,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  provifions. 
It  arrived  with  the  air  and  parade  of  victory.  The 
fierns  of  the  fhips  were  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
the  mails  ornamented  with  dreamers,  while  the 
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befieged  city  refounded  with  the  fhouts  and  noife 
of  trumpets  which  proceeded  from  the  fleet  and  the 
camp. 

As  thefe  frefh  troops  were  inflamed  with  a  de¬ 
fire  of  flgnalizing  themfelves,  Demofthenes  in¬ 
duced  Nicias  to  make  an  affault,  which  was  not 
attended  with  fuccefs.  The  Athenians,  who 
blockaded  Syracufe,  found  themfelves.  blockaded 
in  the  harbour.  The  neceflity  of  forcing  a  retreat, 
of  which  they  began  to  be  fenfible,  obliged  them 
to  make  a  laft  effort  to  fave  their  fleet ;  and  this 
effort  occafioned  one  of  the  bloodied  battles  men¬ 
tioned  in  hiftory.  The  two  armies  were  drawn 
lip  on  the  fliore,  while  the  inhabitants  covered 
the  fummits  of  the  walls,  and  the  moll  elevated 
parts  of  their  houfes,  which  overlooked  the  port. 
The  two  fleets  attacked  each  other  with  a  bravery 
which  degenerated  into  a  fpecies  of  phrenzy.  The 
daughter  on  both  Aides  was  dreadful.  The  la¬ 
mentable  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  of  thofe  pe- 
rifliing  in  the  waves,  added  to  thofe  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  armies  Rationed  on  the  fliore, 
prevented  the  troops  from  hearing  the  word  of 
command.  Each  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
courage.  As  the  battle  was  fought  clofe  to  the 
walls  of  the  city,  parents  were  witneffes  to  the 
death  of  their  children  ;  and  wives  to  that  of  their 
huibands.'  One  friend  beheld  another  pierced 
with  the  fatal  fliaft  without  being  able  to  aflifl: 
him.  After  the  conteft  had  been  continued  for 
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fome  hours; 'fhe  two  parties'  fomkS  tnemfelves  fo 
exhaufted  with  fatigue,  as  to  be  incapable  of  wield- 
ing  their  arms'.  '  If  any  ‘  of'  the  veflels,  however, 
attempted  to  gain  the  fhore,  the  crew  were  in- 
fulted  with  the  bittereft  reproaches.  sc  Do  you 
“  wifh  to  return  to  Athens  by  land  ?”  faid  the 
Athenians  to  their  foldiers ;  and,  though  covered 
with  wounds,  they  drove  them  back  into  the  fea. 
If  a  Syracufan,  ready  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  the 
waves,  endeavoured  to  make  towards  the  land, 
his  countrymen  cried  out  :  “  Save  your  life  by 
jumping  into  one  of  the  enemies’  fhips,  or  die 
glorioufly  defending  your  country.”  The  com¬ 
bat  lafted  the  whole  day  ;  the  Athenians  were 
beaten ;  and  a  fhout  of  triumph  from  the  Syra¬ 
cufan  fleet,  which  was  anfwered  by  other  cries  of 
joy  from  the  land  army,  and  the  fpeftators  on  the 
walls,  announced  the  victory. 

No  refource  was  left  to  the  Athenians,  but  to 
endeavour  to  reach  fome  town  in  alliance  with 
them,  where  they  might  wait  till  fuccours  Ihould 
arrive  from  Athens,  or  veflels  to  convey  them 
back.  They  began  their  march,  but  with  the  con-v 
fternation  of  an  army  forced  to  abandon  its  am¬ 
munition  and  baggage,  and  uncertain  of  finding 
fubfiflence.  Their  defpair  was  fcill  increafed  by 
the  fight  of  the  dead  and  the  dying,  the  former 
of  whom  fell  a  prey  to  the  wild  beafts,  and  the 
latter  to  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies.  The 
flck  and  the  wounded,  clafping  their  comrades  or 
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friends  in/tfeeiy  ia-msi,*  .GOfijurea’  them,- ;  with  tears, 
to  carry  them  along  with.  them..  .Others,  feeble 
and  languid,  followed  them  as  far  as  poffible  ;  and 
when  their  fhrength  entirely  failed,  they  implored 
the  gods  to  avenge  them  for  the  cruelty  with  which 
they  -were  abandoned.  The  air  refounded  with 
groans;  and  their  route  was  marked  out  by  the 
fcattered  bodies  of  the  dead. 

They  were  brifkly  purfued  by  the  enemy,  who 
allowed  them  fcarcely  a  moment  of  reft.  Having 
arrived  at  a  river,  they  were  fo  tormented  with 
third  that  they  threw  themfelves  into  it,  without 
order  or  difcipline.  The  Syracufans  followed 
them,  and  made  a  dreadful  daughter.  The  two 
generals  were  taken.  Nicias  had  never  approved 
of  this  war.  He  had  confented  to  it  merely  be- 
caufe  he  knew  that,  in  a  republic,  it  is  dangerous 
to  fhew  a  will  contrary  to  that  of  the  people.  He 
had  not  dared  to  make  peace,  nor  to  enter  into  a 
truce,  though  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  doing  fo, 
becaufe  a  republic  renders  its  generals  refponfible 
for  events ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  had  conducted 
the  operations  of  the  war  with  prudence  and  hu¬ 
manity.  The  people  of  Syracufe,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  remonftrances  of  the  chief  men  in  the  city, 
condemned  the  Athenian  and  his  colleague  to  be 
publicly  fcourged,  and  thrown  from  a  precipice. 
The  foldiers  were  fhut  up  in  the  quarries,  where 
they  received  fuch  a  fcanty  allowance  of  nourifti- 
tnent  as  convinced  them  that  they  would  foon 
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clofe  their  wretched  exiftence  ;  and,  in  their  turn, 
infect  with  their  putrid  carcafes  the  furvivors,  as 
they  were  infedted  by  the  bodies  of  thofe  already 
dead. 

Thofe  defirous  of  knowing  how  far  the  cruelty 
of  man  may  be  extended,  mult  read  the  account 
of  Hannibal’s  expedition  to  Sicily.  This  general 
was  the  grand-fon  of  Hamilcar,  who  had  been  kill¬ 
ed  before  Himera,  while  coming  to  the  relief  of 
the  people  of  Selinuntum.  Their  interefts,  how¬ 
ever,  were  now  changed.  The  inhabitants  of  Se¬ 
linuntum  refufed  to  accede  to  an  infidious  accom¬ 
modation,  propofed  to  them  by  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  it  was  on  them  that  the  latter  began  their  de¬ 
valuation.  They  were  invited  to  Sicily  by  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  inhabitants,  which  gave  them  reafon 
to  hope  that  they  Ihould  be  able  to  repair,  by  an 
abundant  booty  in  that  ifland,  the  Ioffes  they  had 
fuftained  in  their  former  war.  On  this  account 
they  gave  the  command  to  Hannibal,  who  had  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  grand-father.  He  landed 
with  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  almoft  all  Afri«, 
cans — barbarous  and  ferocious  foldiers. 

It  was  often  the  fate  of  the  Sicilians  to  defend 
themfelves  as  heroes,  and  yet  to  be  conquered. 
This  fate  was  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Selinuntum.  They  defended  their  walls,  their 
ftreets,  their  public  fquares,  and  even  their  houfes, 
but  were  every-where  overpowered  by  numbers. 
About  two  thoufand  of  them,  under  cover  of  the 
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night,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  town,  where  they 
were  kindly  received.  The  reft  were  put  to  the 
fword  :  not  a  man  of  them  efcaped ;  and  the  enemy 
fet  fire  to  the  city.  The  foldiers  had  the  inhuma¬ 
nity  to  throw  the  women  and  children  into  the 
flames.  Some  of  them  were  feen  with  legs,  arms, 
and  other  limbs,  fufpended  from  their  girdles $ 
while  others  carried  about  bloody  heads  on  the 
points  of  their  lances  -horrid  trophies  of  the  moft 
dreadful  barbarity ! 

From  the  ruins  of  Se'linuntum,  Hannibal  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Himera.  The  defence  made  here  was 
no  lefs  obftinate  ;  but  equally  fruidefs.  The  vic¬ 
tory  was  attended  with  the  fame  atrocities  ;  to 
which  the  general  added  the  following  refinement 
of  cruelty  and  vengeance.  He  ordered  three  thou- 
fand  Himerians  to  be  conduced  to  the  fpot  where 
his  grand-father  had  been  killed,  and  after  expofing 
them  to  the  infults  of  his  barbarians,  caufed  them 
to  be  inhumanly  butchered.  Crowned  with  thefe 
bloody  laurels,  he  carried  to  Carthage  an  immenfe 
booty,  which  the  tranquil  inhabitants  of  that  opu¬ 
lent  city  divided  among  themfelves,  without  giving 
vent  to  a  figh  of  pity  for  the  numberlefs  evils  they 
had  occafioned. 

fternw-  The  Syracufans  fent  aid  to  their  neighbours  thus 

©iccies.  attacked  ;  but  too  weak,  and  n'ot  in  fufficient  time 

to  prevent  their  dil'afters.  Befides,  they  were  not 
unanimous  among  themfelves.  The  inhabitants 
Were  divided  into  two  fa&ions ;  and  it  appears,  that. 
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as  ufual,  one  of  them  confided  of  the  rich,  and  the 
other  of  the  poor.  At  the  head  of  the  former  was 
Hermocrates,  a  man  of  merit ;  who,  after  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Athenians,  had  commanded  againft 
them,  in  Attica,  the  fuccours  fent  by  the  Syracufans 
to  the  relief  of  the  Spartans,  and  had  returned  from 
that  expedition  with  glory.  The  popular  party 
was  headed  by  Diodes,  a  man  of  fevere  manners, 
who  was  highly  efteemed  on  account  of  his  pro¬ 
bity  and  wifdom.  Before  his  time,  the  magiftrates 
had  been  chofen  by  open  vote,  but  he  introduced 
the  cuftom  of  eleding  them  by  private  ballot : — a 
method  more  favourable  to  liberty,  and  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  enfure  a  good  choice.  He  caufed  a  law 
to  be  palTed  alfo,  by  which  it  was  enaded  that  who- 
•ever  entered  the  general  affembly  armed,  even 
though  by  miflake,  Ihould  be  put  to  death.  An 
alarm  being  given  at  the  gates  of  Syracufe,  a  report 
was  fpread  that  the  enemy  were  clofe  to  the  walls. 
Diodes  armed  himfelf  to  repel  them  ;  and  without 
refleding  pafled  through  the  fatal  place.  Some  of 
the  members  obferved  to  him  that  he  had  his  fword 
by  his  fide,  and  had  violated  the  law :  <£  I  lhall 
“  punilh  myfelf  for  it,”  replied  he ;  and  immedi¬ 
ately  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence.  On  account  of 
this  adion,  a  ftatue  was  ereded  to  his  memory. 

It  is  not  exadly  known  when  this  event  took 
place ;  but  about  the  fame  period  he  was  an  anta- 
gonift  of  Hermocrates,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  ba¬ 
ld  fired  on  a  fufpicion  of  his  affeding  the  fcvereign 
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authority.  His  friends  in  vain  remonftrated  that 
his  merit  alone  had  induced  fome  envious  perfons 
to  incenfe  the  multitude  againft  him.  As  they 
were  not  able  to  obtain  his  recal,  they  advifed  him 
to  procure  ic  by  force  :  Hermocrates  collected  an 
army  ;  but  in  confequence  of  its  being  too  weak, 
he  was  defeated  and  killed.  All  his  partifans, 
among  whom  was  Dionyfius,  furnamed  the  Tyrant, 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

Allured  by  the  hopes  of  more  booty,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  returned  to  Sicily,  dill  with  three  hundred 
thoufand  men,  raifed  in  Africa,  according  to  the 
hiftorians,  and  attacked  Agrigentum,  the  moft  opu¬ 
lent  city  of  Sicily,  next  to  Syracufe.  The  exploits 
of  thefe  hordes 'of  barbarians  thrown  into  this  un¬ 
fortunate  idand,  and  the  circumftances  which  at¬ 
tended  them,  have  all  a  refemblance  to  each  other  : 
— a  defence  more  than  human  on  the  part  of 
the  befieged  5  the  affailants  fuccefsful  by  their 
multitude,  and  delighting  in  the  cruel  and  hor¬ 
rid  pleafure,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  of 
glutting  themfeives  with  human  blood.  The  fiege 
of  Agrigentum  was  accompanied  with  fome  re¬ 
markable  events.  At  the  commencement  of  it,  the 
inhabitants,  during  a  Tally,  burnt  the  machines 
of  the  befiegers,  and  made  a  prodigious  daughter. 
The  Carthaginians,  to  fupply  the  place  of  their  ma¬ 
chines,  demolished  the  tombs  around  the  city,  and. 
with  the  materials  of  them  raifed  terraces  equal 
in  height  to  the  walls.  The  plague,  which  after- 
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"wards  broke  out  in  their  camp,  might  be  fuppofed 
to  have  arifen  from  the  putrid  exhalation  of  the 
bodies  they  uncovered ;  but  the  foothfayers  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  a  punifhment  from  the  gods 
for  violating  the  repofitories  of  the  dead.  The 
army  offered  up  prayers ;  a  child  was  facrificed 
to  Saturn ;  and  to  appeafe  Neptune,  feveral  of 
the  priefts-  were  thrown  into  the  fea.  This  was 
violating,  almofl  on  the  very  fpot,  the  law  impofed 
by  Gelo  on  the  Carthaginians,  that  they  fhould  not 
make  ufe  of  human  facrifices. 

The  plague  was  followed  by  a  famine,  fro  19 
which  the  Carthaginians,  after  feeling  its  effects  in  a 
fevere  manner,  were  relieved  by  intercepting  a  con¬ 
voy  of  corn  deftined  for  the  Agrigentines.  This 
fcourge  then  fell  upon  the  city  ;  and  the  council, 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  perifhing  by  hunger, 
or  of  going  to  find  certain  death  in  the  enemy’s 
camp,  determined  on  a.  mean  courfe,  flill  painful, 
which  was  to  abandon  the  place.  As  foon  as  this 
refolution  was  made  public,  cries  of  lamentation 
were  heard  to  proceed  from  every  houfe.  Words 
can  hardly  exprefs  the  melancholy  and  deje&ion  into 
which  the  citizens  were  thrown.  To  lofe  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  fruits  of  all  their  labours ;  their  property, 
their  riches,  and  their  country ;  and  to  leave  to  the 
mercy  of  the  cruel  Carthaginians  the  aged,  the 
Tick,  and  the  infirm,  filled  them  with  anguifh  and 
regret.  Several  who  could  not  refolve  to  abandon 
their  relations  and  friends,  remained  to  pay  them 
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the  laft  tribute  of  affedion,  and  to  die  along  with 
them.  Their  difmal  intention  was  foon  accom- 
plilhed.  The  Carthaginians  fpared  neither  age  nor 
fex ;  not  even  thofe  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temples.  They  found  immenfe  riches,  a  prodigious 
number  of  paintings,  vafes,  and  flatues,  the  work? 
manihip  of  the  greateft  mailers,  and  every  thing 
that  can  be  imagined,  in  this  city,  one  of  the  moll 
opulent  ever  fubjeded  to  rapine,  or  even  belieged. 

There  were  Syracufan  troops  in  Agrigentum, 
who  proteded  the  departure  of  the  voluntary  exiles, 
and  who  accompanied  fome  of  them  to  Gela,  and 
others  to  Syracufe,  where  they  met  with  a  gene* 
rous  reception.  They  were  admitted  to  participate 
in  all  the  privileges  of  the  citizens.  This  favour, 
however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  exclaiming 
loudly  againll  the  condud  of  the  Syracufan  troops, 
and  particularly  of  their  generals,  or  principal  of¬ 
ficers,  who,  they  faid,  had  been  gained  over  by  the 
Carthaginians. 

/  They  were  fupported  in  their  complaints  by  a 
young  man  named  Dionyfius.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  was  of  an  illuftrious  family,  or  of  mean 
extradion.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  his  birth 
was  not  abfolutely  ocicure,  fince  he  is  enumerated 
among  the  partifans  cf  Hermocrates,  and  was  even 
wounded  in  the  battle  fought  by  the  latter  at  the 
gates  of  Syracufe.  He  was  laved  from  capital  pu- 
nilhment  by  a  report  being  fpread  of  his  death,  and 
was  not  again  permitted  to  appear,  but  on  account 
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of  the  fiege  of  Agrigentum,  in  which  he  had  a 
fhare.  Dionyfius  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a’  very 
particular  manner  in  the  only  important  adtion 
which  took  place,  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  He 
had  fought  for  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and 
he  pleaded  their  caufe.  He  not  only  blamed  the 
generals,  but  he  accufed  the  ir&giflrates  of  having 
fuffered  themfelves  to  be  bribed,  and  of  keeping  up 
a  correfpondence  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  order 
that,  by  their  alliflance,  they  might  be  enabled  to 
concentrate  the  fovereign  authority  in  the  magif- 
tracy,  and  to  eftablifh  oligarchy,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
power  of  the  few.  What  may  not  the  people  be 
made  to  believe,  when  their  paflions  are  flattered, 
and,  in  particular,  that  jealoufy  which  naturally 
excites  them  againil  the  rich  1  Their  minds  were 
fo  much  inflamed  by  the  fpeech  of  Dionyfius,  that 
the  commanders  of  the  troops  were  immediately 
depofed,  and  others  appointed  in  their  head,  among 
whom  was  Dionyfius,  now  as  much  the  object  of 
the  people’s  love,  as  he  had  before  been  of  hatred 
and  perfecution.  His  conduct  exhibited,  without 
any  interludes,  forms  a  kind  of  drama,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfonage  of  which  hurries  on  the  events, 
and  carries  them  rapidly  forwards  towards  the  con- 
clufion  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

Dionyfius,  bold  and  eloquent,  braved  his  col¬ 
leagues ;  oppofed  them  in  the  council ;  rendered 
their  defigns'fufpedted  ;  and  fnewed  repugnance  to 
ferve  with  men  who  paid  more  attention  to  their 
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own  private  interefl  than  to  that  of  the  public. 
He  was  apprehenfive,  he  faid,  of  their  treachery, 
if  he  communicated  to  them  his  plans  of  attack 
and  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  he  amufed  the 
people  by  his  fpecious  harangues,  and  won  their 
affe&ion  fo  far,  that  the  fenate  began  to  be  afraid 
of  his  influence,  and  propofed  to  inter di£t  him 
from  fpeaking  ia  public.  There  was  a  law  which 
forbade  thofe  to  harangue,  who,  after  being  con¬ 
demned  to  pay -a  fine,  had  not  difcharged  the  debt. 
Dionyfius  was  accufed,  therefore,  as  a  difturber  of 
the  public  peace,  and  fubjedted  to  fo  heavy  a  fine 
that  he  was  unable  to  pay  it ;  but  a  rich  citizen 
paid  it  for  him,  and  promifed  to  do  the  fame  thing 
as  often  as  there  fhould  be  occafion. 

Supported  by  this  treafure,  Dionyfius  renewed 
his  harangues.  As  it  was  thought  expedient  to  levy 
a  body  of  troops  to  augment  that  which  had  re¬ 
turned  from  Agrigentum,  in  order  to  make  a  vi¬ 
gorous  effort  againfl  the  Carthaginians,  a  new  tax 
was  propofed  on  the  people,  to  defray  the  expenfe. 
On  this  occafion,  Dionyfius  faid :  “  What  need  is 
s<  there  to  bring  troops  from  Italy  and  Peloponefus, 
“  at  a  great  expenfe,  while  we  have  countrymen, 
44  banifhed  by  the  rich,  who  wifh  to  be  recalled, 
“  and  who  will  be  glad  to  purchafe  that  happinefs 
“  by  gratuitous  fervice  ?”  This  meafure  wras  ap¬ 
proved  ;  the  exiles  were  recalled,  and  became  fo 
many  partifans  devoted  to  Dionyfius. 

Having  learned  that  there  were  fome  commo- 
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tions  in  Gela,  an  important  town,  and  fearing  that 
the  Carthaginians  would  take  advantage  of  the 
difcord  of  the  citizens  to  get  polfeliion  of  it,  Di- 
onyfius,  always  adive,  haftened  thither  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  troops.  He  declared  that  the 
pretenfions  of  the  nobility  were  extravagant ;  put 
to  death  all  thofe  who  oppofed  the  multitude ;  and, 
becoming  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  confifcated  their 
property,  diftributed  a  great  part  of  it  among  his 
foldiers,  and  promifed  them  a  double  lhare  of  the 
reft.  When  he  arrived  at  Syracufe,  the  people 
were  coming  out  from  the  theatre,  and  all  crowd¬ 
ing  around  him,  requefted  to  know  what  were  the 
news  refpeding  the  Carthaginians :  44  Carthagi- 
“  nians !”  replied  he,  44  Syracufe  has  enemies  far 
44  more  dangerous ;  your  generals,  your  magif- 
44  trates,  who,  inftead  of  making  preparations  for 
44  your  defenfe,  amufe  you  with  vain  fpedacles, 
44  and  fuffer  your  troops  to  be  in  want  of  neceffa- 
44  ries,  while  they  employ  the  money  for  their  own 
44  private  ufe.  I  have  long  fufpeded  the  caufe  of 
44  this  condud  ;  but,  at  prefent,  I  have  more  certain 
44  grounds  than  mere  conjedure.  Himilco,  the  Car- 
“  thaginian  general,  under  the  pretence  of  an  ex- 
“  change  of  prifoners,  fent  to  me  an  officer,  whole 
“  real  objed  was  to  beg  that,  if  I  did  not  choofe  to 
46  enter  into  the  views  of  my  colleagues,  I  would, 
44  at  lead,  not  examine  their  condud  too  clofely. 
44  I  will  no  longer  ferve  with  traitors,  and  I  now 
44  declare  that  I  give  in  my  refignation,5’ 
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The  people  having  affembled  next  day,  thofe 
moft  diftinguifhed  by  their  wifdom  propofed  to 
examine  the  denunciation  of  Dionyfius  againfl  his 
colleagues  ;  but  a  voice  cried  out,  that  they  might 
enter  into  that  enquiry  at  a  future  period  ;  that  the 
moll  urgent  and  moll  important  bufinefs  was  to 
choofe  an  able  general  to  oppofe  the  three  hundred 
thoufand  Carthaginians,  by  whom  they  were  threat¬ 
ened  ;  and  that  it  was  in  a  fimilar  conjuncture  that 
Gelo  had  been  declared  generaiiffiino,  .This  ex¬ 
ample  determined  the  multitude.  Dionyfius  was  pro- 

-  * 

claimed  generaliliimo,  and  he  immediately^  caufed 
double  pay  to  be  voted  to  the  foidiers.  Under  the 
pretence  of  a  fecret  expedition,  he  publilhed  an 
order  requiring  all  the  exiles  and  others  who  might 
choofe  to  become  volunteers  to  repair  to  Leontium^ 
a  town  belonging  to  the  Syracufans,  together  with 
provifions  for  thirty  days.  He  proceeded  thither 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  foidiers,  whom  he  had 
enriched  by  double  pay,  and  with  this  body  en¬ 
camped  in  a  plain  near  the  city.  During  the  night, 
a  great  noife  was  heard  around  the  tents  ;  Diony¬ 
fius  fled,  as  if  in  confufion,  towards  the  city,  crying 
out  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  againfl;  his  life ; 
he  wTas  followed  by  his  foidiers ;  the  exiles  and 
others  who  had  aflfembled  at  Leontium,  flocked 
around  him,  and  they  all  declared  that  they  ought, 
without  delay,  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  a  man 
fo  valuable  to  the  Hate.  Si&  hundred  guards  being 
voted  for  his  defenfe,  he  immediately  chofe  a  thou- 
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fand ;  fent  a  mieflage  to  the  garrifon  left  in  Geia, 
who  formed  part  of  his  nrft  foldiers,  to  join  him  ; 
and,  preceded  by.  this  efcort,  entered  Syracufe, 
took  pofleflion  of  the  citadel,  and  having  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king,  at  the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty-five,  condemned  to  death  his  principal  adverfa- 
rias,  and  concluded  with  a  double  marriage  between 
himfelf  and  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates,  whofe 
interefls  he  had  formerly  fupported  at  the  price  of 
his  blood,  and  between  his  own  filler  and  Polyxenus, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Hermocrates. 

Dionyfius  found  it  much  more  difficult  to  pre- 
ferve  royalty  than  to  acquire  it.  The  hiftory  of 
his  life  is  fufficient  to  deter  thofe  who  might  be 
-tempted  to  elevate  a  throne  to  their  ambition, 
without  reflecting  that  a  thoufand  arms  are  always 
ready  to  fhake  it,  and  that  the  Heps  which  con¬ 
duct  to  it  are  always  covered  with  blood.  The 
firffc  check  which  he  experienced  from  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  gave  rife  to  a  report  that  a  fecret  under- 
ftanding  prevailed  between  them.  The  people,  al¬ 
ways  fickle  and  inconftant,  gave  credit  to  this  im¬ 
putation,  and  uniting  with  his  enemies,  fliut  him 
up  in  a  part  of  the  city,  where  he  had  to  fuftain 
feveral  attacks.  By  prolonging  his  defenfe,  he 
gave  time  for  the  arrival  of  foreign  troops  to  affifl 
him  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  even  feem  to  have  fa¬ 
voured  his  views,  by  accepting  peace.  A  new  in- 
furredion,  however,  threw  him  into  fuch  a  cruel 
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Hate  of  einbarr ailment,  that  he  deliberated  with  his 
friends,  not  whether  he  Ihould  put  himfelf  to  death, 
but  in  what  manner.  One  of  them  advifed  him 
to  live  to  reign,  and  not  to  renounce  the  crown 
but  with  his  life.  This  opinion  was  feconded  by 
the  arrival  of  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  who  forced 
their  way  to  the  place  where  he  was  blockaded. 
With  this  alfillance  he  made  a  Tally  on  the  Syra- 
cufans,  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  took 
care  to  caufe  the  dead  to  be  interred.  Every  heart 
was  afie&ed  by  this  aft  of  religion.  The  arms,  it 
may  be  faid,  dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  ;  and  for  the  greater  fecurity,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  taken  away.  There  was  only  one  body  of  ca¬ 
valry,  compofcd  as  appears  of  the  principal  citizens, 
whom  he  was  not  able  to  gain  over  to  his  caufe. 

To  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people,  Diony- 
lius  again  declared  war  againfl  the  Carthaginians* 
who,  on  their  part,  put  themfelves  in  a  formidable 
Hate  of  defenfe.  He  took  from  them  the  moll 
important  of  all  the  towns  they  polfelfed  in  Sicily  ; 
but,  notwithhanding  this  lofs,  they  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Syracufe,  to  which  they  laid  fiege.  In  the 
fame  manner  as  when  before  Agrigentum,  they 
demolilhed  the  tombs,  and  made  ufe  of  their  ruins 
to  favour  their  approach.  As  at  Agrigentum, 
alfo,  they  were  attacked  by  the  plague  ;  but  they 
were,  this  time,  convinced  that  it  was  occafioned 
by  the  infe&ion  of  the  bodies  they  had  difinterred, 
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as  well  as  of  thofe  which  they  had  not  had  leifure 
to  bury. 

While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  periflung, 
Dionyfius  found  himfelf  expofed  to  the  moil  urgent 
danger  he  had  ever  perhaps  incurred.  Having 
proceeded  with  a  detachment  from  the  fleet,  in 
queft  of  provifions,  the  Syracufans  during  his  ab- 
fence  gained  fome  advantage.  On  his  return, 
Dionyfius  called  the  people  forth  without  the  gates 
to  congratulate  them  on  their  fuccefs,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  bring  the  war  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion,  and 
to  deliver  them  from  all  their  enemies.  44  It  is  in 
44  your  power,”  replied  Theodorus,  a  very  re- 
fpedtable  citizen :  “you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
“  refign  your  command,  and  to  reilore  us  to  ii- 
“  berty ;  ror  even  if  you  procure  us  viflory,  what 
“  purpofe  will  it  anfwer,  but  that  of  rendering  us 
“  the  flaves  of  a  domeftic  tyrant  ?  Should  fortune 
“  declare  for  the  Carthaginians,  they  will  demand 
“  tribute  from  us,  and  fufl'er  us  to  live  according 
“  to  their  laws ;  but  if  Dionyfius  remains  mailer, 
44  he  will  plunder  our  temples  and  houfes ;  will 
“  feize  on  our  lands,  and  fport  with  our  lives,  and 
“  every  thing  we  hold  dear.  Let  us  get  rid  of  an 
“  $nemy  whom  we  harbour  in  our  bofom,  before. 
“  we  think  of  repelling  a  foreign  and  much  lefs. 
44  dangerous  foe.  Having  recently  put  to  flight 
44  thoufands  of  men,  {hall  we  now  be  afraid  of 
44  one  ?  We  are  poffeflfed  of  arms,  and  againlt 
44  whom  can  we  better  employ  them  than  againfl 
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44  a  tyrant  ?  If  Dionyfius  confents  to  abdicate,  let 
44  us  open  our  gates  to  him  ;  if  die  refufes  to  refign 
44  his  ufurped  authority,  let  him  experience  what 
44  can  be  effected  by  the  love  of  liberty  in  generous. 
46  minds.’*  The  affembly  remained  as  if  fufpend- 
cd  between  hope  and  fear,  and  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  Pharacidas,  who  commanded  a  body 
of  Lacedemonians  fent  to  the  relief  of  Syracufe. 
Who  could  have  thought  that  a  Spartan  would  de¬ 
clare  againfl  liberty  ?  He,  however,  declared  that  he 
had  come  to  affift  the  Syracufans  and  Dionyfius ; 
not  to  make  war  on  the  latter,  and  deflroy  his  au¬ 
thority.  This  declaration  filenced  the  orator  ;  the 
tyrant’s  guards  arrived,  and  the  affembly  difperfed. 

He  had  cenfors  of  his  conduct,  even  in  his  own 
family,  whom  in  his  vengeance  he  fpared  as  little 
as  he  did  others.  Polyxenus,  the  hufband  of  his 
lifter  Thefta,  having  been  obliged  to  fly  to  Italy, 
Dionyfius  reproached  her  becaufe  fhe  had  not 
informed  him  of  his  intention :  44  Do  you  believe 
44  me  then,”  replied  fhe,  44  fo  bafe  a  wife,  that  had 
44  I  known  of  my  hufband’s  defign  to  efcape,  I 
44  would  not  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power 
44  to  accompany  him  ?  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
44  his  defign  ;  but  had  he  informed  me  of  it,  I 
44  fliould  have  fliared  with  him  in  his  dangers 
44  and  misfortunes.  I  fhould  have  thought  my- 
44  felf  much  happier  to  be  called  the  wife  of  Po-. 
44  lyxenus  the  exile,  than  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant.” 

The  Carthaginians,  exhaufted  by  the  plague. 
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'Were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege.  Dionyfius  fuffered. 
them  to  retire  unmolefted,  on  condition  of  his  re¬ 
ceiving  a  large  fum  which  was  paid  to  him.  With 
3.  view  to  give  employment  to  the  Syracufans,  he 
turned  his  arms  againft  Italy.  Rhegium,  a  ftrong 
city,  had  excited  his  refentment  by  refufing  to  grant 
him  one  of  its  female  citizens  in  marriage,  and  by 
adding  to  this  refufal  infulting  language.  The 
city  withftood  his  attack,  but  was  overcome  by  fa¬ 
mine.  Dionyfius.  behaved  to  the  inhabitants  with 
his  ufual  inhumanity ;  but  it  was  particularly  dis¬ 
played  in  his  treatment  of  their  chief,  who  had  de¬ 
fended  himfelf  with  great  bravery.  He  caufed  his 
fon  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  In  regard  to  the 
father,  he  ordered  him  to  be  made  fail  to  the  ex-» 
tremity  of  one  of  the  highelt  machines,  and  when 
in  that  Hate,  to  be  told  that  his  fon  had  been 
drowned  the  preceding  evening :  c<  Well,”  faid  the 
unfortunate  man,  M  my  fon  has  been  happier  than 
“  I  by  one  day.”  He  was  untied,  and  led  through 
the  city,  fcourged  with  rods,  and  expofed  to  a  thou- 
fand  infults,  while  a  herald  walked  before  him, 
crying  out,  “  Such  is  the  punifhment  of  the  perfi- 
“  dious  wretch  who  excited  to  war  the  inhabitants 
“  of  Rhegium.”  “  Say  rather,”  exclaimed  Phy- 
to,  “  that  I  am  thus  treated  becaufe  I  would  not 
“  betray  my  country  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.” 
This  fpe&acle,  contrary  to  what  Dionyfius  intended, 
produced  a  confider able  effect  on  the  foldiers  $  and^ 
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for  fear  left  they  ftiould  deliver  the  unhappy  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  vengeance,  he  caufed  him  to  be  inftantly 
thrown  into  the  fea. 

We  are  juftified  in  obferving,  that  no  aft  of  cle¬ 
mency  efcaped  from  Dionyfms,  but  through  inte- 
reft.  It  would  appear  that  inhumanity  was  natural 
to  him.  He  did  not,  however,  feem  to  take  de¬ 
light  in  punifnments,  like  Phalaris,  and  many 
others ;  but  he  accounted  the  lives  of  men  as  no¬ 
thing,  and  he  gave  orders  for  the  death  of  an  ene¬ 
my,  or  man  who  had  only  excited  his  fufpicion, 
the  maffacre  of  a  troop,  or  the  burning  of  a  town, 
as  if  they  had  been  common  events,  at  which  peo¬ 
ple  ought  not  even  to  be  aftonifhed.  But  no  one 
was  more  attached  to  life,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
precautions  which  he  took  to  preferve  his  own.  He 
was  fo  afraid  of  fuffering  the  people  to  approach  him, 
that  he  never  harangued  them  but  from  the  top  of  a 
tower.  No  perfon,  not  even  his  brothers  or  fons,  was 
admitted  into  his  prefence  without  being  fearched ; 
and  he  never  went  into  the  apartment  of  his  women 
until  every  corner  of  it  had  been  carefully  examin¬ 
ed.  Befides  locks  and  bolts,  he  was  protefted  by 
a  fofs  and  a  draw-bridge.  The  leaft  noife  in  the 
ftreets,  or  in  his  palace,  made  him  tremble.  Thofe 
perfonal  fervices,  in  regard  to  cleanlinefs,  which 
he  could  not  perform  for  himfelf,  he  required  from 
his  daughters,  but  only  when  they  were  children^ 
So  many  precautions,  if  the  account  be  not  exag- 
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gerated,  proves  how  miferable  muft  be  the  life  of 
him,  who  having  done  injury  to  all,  has  to  dread  all. 

Such  a  Rate  of  terror  is  capable  of  poifoning  the 
greateft  pleafures.  Dionyfius  proved  this  on  one 
of  his  courtiers,  named  Damocles,  who,  charmed 
with  the  profperity  which  the  tyrant  enjoyed — ab- 
folute  power,  riches,  and  magnificent  palaces — was 
continually  extolling  his  happinefs.  “  Will  you 
“  tafte  it  for  one  day?”  faid  Dionyfius.  Damo¬ 
cles  having  confented,  was  invited  to  dine  at  the 
table  of  the  tyrant,  and  placed  on  a  golden  couch, 
covered  with  tapeftry  richly  embroidered.  The 
table  was  loaded  with  the  moll  exquifite  viands, 
and  furrounded  by  Haves  of  uncommon  beauty, 
magnificently  clad,  and  attentive  to  ferve  the  guefts 
on  the  leaft  fignal.  The  courtier  was  overwhelmed 
with  joy,  and  confefled  he  fhould  think  himfelf 
happy,  if  he  could  always  depend  on  the  fame  fe¬ 
licity.  But  at  the  moment  when  raifed  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  enjoyment,  amidft  the  voluptuoufnefs  of 
thefe  pleafures,  having  obferved  a  fword  fufpended 

over  his  head  by  a  fingle  hair,  he  became  covered 

% 

with  a  cold  fweat,  and  every  thing  but  the  fword 
vanilhed  from  his  fight.  He  earneftly  begged  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  retire  ;  and  declared  that 
he  would  renounce  for  ever  fuch  pleafure. 

The  trial  to  which  Damocles  had  been  fubjefled 
evidently  (hews  that  Dionyfius  was  not  blind  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  own  condition.  He  fometimes  endea¬ 
voured  to  divert  his  attention  from  it,  by  the  fo- 
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ciety  of  men  of  genius ;  but  there  was  no  depend¬ 
ing  on  his  favour.  He  invited  to  his  court  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Plato  ;  and  on  account  of  one  word  fpoken 
by  the  philofopher  which  gave  him  offence,  he 
caufed  him  to  be  fold  in  the  market  as  a  have.  Pie 
imagined  himfelf  to  be  a  great  poet,  and  often  re¬ 
cited  verfes  with  much  condefcenfion.  Phiioxenus, 
one  of  his  courtiers,  found  by  experience  that  it 
was  dangerous  not  to  applaud  his  talents.  He  had 
the  boldnefs  not  only  to  liflen  to  him  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  but  even  to  criticife  his  compofition.  Diony- 
fius  fent  him  to  the  quarries,  which  were  the  pub¬ 
lic  prifon  ;  but  on  the  interceffion  of  his  friends  he 
pardoned  him  next  morning,  and  to  feal  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  tyrant,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  critic,  after  the  hint  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  would  be  more  circumfpeft,  began  to  re¬ 
cite  fome  of  his  verfes.  “  What  do  you  think  of 
“  them  ?”  faid  he  to  his  gueff.  Phiioxenus,  turn¬ 
ing  calmly  round  towards  the  flaves,  replied  :  “  Let 
“  me  be  carried  back  to  the  quarries.”  On  this 
occafion,  Dionyfius  laughed  at  his  anfvver,  and  for¬ 
gave  him. 

The  love  of  poetry  in  Dionyfius  was  not  taffe, 
it  was  pafion.  He  contended  for  the  prize  at 
Athens ;  and  fhewed  more  fatisfaclion  when  he 
gained  it,  than  he  ever  had  done  on  account  of  his 
greateft  victories.  He  was  indifferent  in  regard  to 
no  kind  of  glory.  He  was  ambitious  of  being 
crow  ned  at  the  Olympic  games ;  and  vexation. 
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.when  difappointed,  threw  him,  for  fome  time,  into 
a  real  ftate  of  melancholy.  Some  of  his  witticifms 
refpedting  the  gods  have  been  recorded.  After  an 
expedition,  which  had  been  attended  with  fuccefs, 
though  he  had  plundered  the  temple  of  Proferpine, 
he  faid  :  “  Behold  how  the  immortal  gods  favour 
“  the  facrilegious.”  Having  taken  from  the  lla- 
tue  of  Jupiter  a  cloak  of  maffy  gold,  he  obferved  ; 

“  It  is  too  heavy  for  -fummer,  and  too  cold  for 
<c  winter.”  Several  of  the  ftatues  of  the  gods  held 
in  their  hands  cups  and  crowns  of  gold  :  thefe 
Dionyfius  feized,  faying :  “  I  have  only  accepted 
“  what  they  offered.  It  would  be  very  foolifli  to 
“  be  continually  importuning  the  gods  for  riches, 

<c  and  then  to  refufe  when  they  ftretch  forth  their 
“  hands  to  give  them.”  Thefe  fpoils  being  fold, 
according  to  his  order,  by  public  auction,  he  if- 
fued  a  proclamation  next  day,  that  all  thofe  who 
had  in  their  poffeffion  any  thing  be’onging  to  the 
immortal  gods  fhould  immediately  reftore  it ;  but 
he  did  not  return  the  money,  which  occafioned  a 
lofs  to  thofe  who  had  purchafed. 

Dionyfius  the  tyrant  died  a  natural  death,  He  Diunyfius 
has  been  furnamed  the  elder,  to  diftinguifh  him  er. 
from  his  fon  Dionyfius  the  younger,  by  whom  he 
was  fucceeded.  A  firm  and  abfolute  king  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  prince  weak  and  irrefolute.  He  was 
courted  by  two  cabals ;  one  clothing  itfelf  with  auf- 
terity  and  wifdom,  the  other  prefenting  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  pleafure.  He  at  firft  yielded  to  the  latter. 
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-Dionyfius  having- efc  aped  from  the  reftraint,  im-  , 
pofed  on  him  by  a  gloomy  father,  abandoned  him- 
felf  without  meafure  to  the  licentioufnefs  cf  a  dif- 
folute  life.  Excefs  produced  its  own  cure.  Dion, 
the  brother  ot  Ariitomache,  the  wife  of  Dionyfius 
rhe  elder,  a  difcip'e  and  friend  of  Plato,  made  the 
young  prince  afhamed  of  a  conduct  which  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  render  him  contemptible  to  his  fubjects. 
He  induced  him  to  baniih  the  accomplices  of  his 
debaucheries,  and  ad\  ifed  him  to  recal  Plato.  The 
philcibpher,  forgetting  the  bad  treatment  he  had 
experienced  from  his  father,  condefcended  to  ex- 
pcfe  himfeif  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  fon  ;  but  he 
foon  repented  of  his  compliance.  Through  infinu- 
ations,  invented  by  that  cabal  of*  courtiers  whom 
Dion  had  canted  to  be  difgraced,  he  was  himfeif 
difgraced  in  turn,  and  Plato  was  confined  in  the  ci¬ 
tadel.  Some  days  after,  he  had  permiilion  to  retire. 

The  fyflem  of  every  prevailing  faction,  which 
eonfifts  in  carrying  things  to  the  utmofl  extremity, 
and  rendering  their  partifans  irreconcilable  with 
their  adverfaries,  was  then  feen  to  unfold  itfelf.  All 
Dion’s  friends  were  perfecuted,  and  he  himfeif 
would  have  experienced  the  like  fate,  had  he  not 
retired  to  Athens,  to  which  he  was  followed  by 
Plato.  Dionyfius  pretended  to  be  lorry  for  his  un- 
iufl  conduct  towards  the  philofopher  ;  and  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  friends  to  endeavour  ,  to  prevail  on  him 
to  return.  They  held  forth  to  him  the  flattering 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Dion  and  Dionyfius.  Plato  was  not  able 
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to  refill  this  temptation.  He  accordingly  returned ; 
but  when  he  began  to  fpeak  of  the  kind  of  engage¬ 
ment  which  had  been  entered  into  with  him,  and 
of  the  recal  of  his  friend,  he  found  matters  entirely 
changed.  Dionyfius  had  gained  a  victory,  which 
prevented  him  from  fearing  his  uncle,  and  Plato’s 
interceffion  met  with  a  bad  reception.  For  the 
third  time,  he  was  not  only  banifhed  from  court, 
but  expofed  to  the  danger  of  lofing  his  life. 

His  departure,  permifiion  for  which  he  obtained 
with  difficulty,  was  the  fignal  for  opprefEon  of 
every  kind  in  regard  to  Dion.  Fie  was  refufed  the 
revenue  arifing  from  his  property,  which  Dionyfius, 
when  he  difmiffed  him,  had  promifed  to  buffer  him 
to  enjoy  -,  and  he  carried  his  outrage  fo  far  as  to 
compel  Arete,  his  wife,  who  was  much  beloved  by 
her  hufband,  to  efpoufe  Timocrates,  one  of  his  flat¬ 
terers.  All  thefe  provocations  incenfed  Dion,  who, 
perhaps,  might  have  otherwise  remained  quiet  at 
Athens  with  his  friends.  He  collected  a  fin  all 
band,  compofed  of  brave  and  refolute  men,  and  ar¬ 
riving  at  Syracufe  while  Dionyfius  w.as  engaged 
with  the  war  in  Italy,  gave  out  that  he  had  come, 
not  to  avenge  his  own  private  wrongs,  but  to  eman¬ 
cipate  Syracufe  and  Sicily  from  the  yoke  of  the  ty¬ 
rant.  Under  this  flandard  of  liberty,  Dion  got 
pofleffion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  The  cita¬ 
del  was  guarded  by  the  troops  of  the  tyrant,  who 
having  returned,  a  battle  took  place  between  him 
and  Dion,  in  which  the  latter  was  wounded,  and 
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narrowly  efcaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  Diony- 
fius.  He  was  faved  by  the  Syracufans  ;  but  they 
were  foon  difgufted  with  their  hero,  at  the  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  Heraclides,  one  of  Dion’s'  generals,  who 
had  found  means  to  fupplant  him  in  the  minds  of 

1 

the  people.  Heraclides  attacked  his  commander, 
who,  unwilling  to  defend  himfelf  againlt  thofe  he 
had  delivered,  chofe  rather  to  quit  the  city  with  his 
troops.  Dionyfius,  on  the  other  hand,  had  gone 
to  Italy  to  procure  fuccours,  and  left  the  citadel  to 
the  care  of  his  fon  Apollocrates. 

He  endured  there  the  utmoft  extremity  of  famine, 
waiting  with  patience  for  an  opportunity  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  city.  This  opportunity  foon  occurred,  by 
the  diviftons  which  prevailed  in  it.  During  the 
troubles,  military  difcipline  had  been  greatly  re¬ 
laxed,  and  a  fmall  victory,  gained  by  the  Syracu¬ 
fans,  caufed  it  to  be  almoft  entirely  neglefted. 
The  garrifon,  taking  advantage  of  a  feftival  held 
by  the  conquerors,  fallied  forth  from  the  citadel 
to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand,  cut  to  pieces  thofe 
whom  they  met,  and  fpread  the  utmoft  terror 
among  the  inhabitants,  who  all  theq  cried  out — 
ts  Where  is  Dion  r”  Deputies  were  difpatched  to 
beg  him  to  return  :  it  was  now  time ;  Nypfius  who 
commanded  the  garrifon  had  juft  made  a  fuccelf- 
ful  attack.  The  ftreets  and  public  fquares  were 
ftrewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  and  torrents 
of  flames  were  riling  from  the  houfes.  Behind 
this  kind  of  rampart,  the  garrifon,  polled  on  a 
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breach  made  in  the  outer  wall,  which  defended  the 
citadel,  were  waiting  with  intrepidity  for  the  aflault. 
It  was  indeed  terrible.  After  a  long  refiltance, 
the  garrifon  being  obliged  to  retire  within,  the  cita¬ 
del  capitulated,  and  Dion  entered  it  at  the  head 
of  his  troops. 

His  filler  Arillomache,  who  had  been  confined 
in  it,  came  to  meet  him,  together  with  his  foil,  and 
his  wife  Arete,  fo  cruelly  torn  from  the  object  of 
her  affection.  The  unfortunate  woman  flood  trem¬ 
bling,  and  waited  for  her  fentence.  “  How  lhall 
“  Ihe  embrace  you,”  faid  Arillomache,  when  lhe 
prefented  her  to  her  hulband  ;  “  as  your  fpoufe  ? 
“  or  lhall  Hie  expire  at  your  feet,  without  having 
44  voluntarily  violated  that  fidelity  which  lhe  fwore 
44  to  maintain  ?”  Dion,  bathed  in  tears,  embraced 
her  with  great  tendernefs,  placed  her  fon  in  her 
arms,  and  conducted  her  to  his  houfe.  He  then 
delivered  up  the  citadel  to  the  Syracufans,  and  dif- 
milfed  his  guards. 

He  now  began  to  think  of  forming  a  govern¬ 
ment  for  his  fellow-citizens.  According  to  his 
plan,  the  fupreme  authority  was  to  be  veiled  in  a 
council,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  chofen 
by  the  people  and  the  nobility.  This  project  was 
Hill  impeded  by  Heraclides,  who  had  deprived  Dion 
once  before  of  the  public  favour.  Haralfed  by 
the  obltacles  which  this  man  threw  in  the  way  of 
his  defigns,  Dion  permitted  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  acknowledged  the  murder  ;  but  he  afterwards 
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experienced  regret  and  remorfe,  which  threw  him 
into  a  deep  melancholy.  He  afcribed  to  the  juft 
vengeance  of  the  gods  the  death  of  his  fon,  who 
fell  from  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  and  was  killed.  He 
himfelf  was  punilhed  for  this  homicide  by  a  violent 
death,  being  affaflinated,  in  his  own  houfe,  by  his 
gueft  and  friend  Calippus,  who  afpired  at  the  fo- 
vereignty.  It  would  appear  that  Dion  did  not 
deign  to  avoid  this  misfortune,  of  which  he  had 
previous  notice.  His  fevere  virtue,  perhaps,  made 
him  confider  as  a  neceffary  expiation,  the  facrifice 
of  a  life  which  he  had  ftained  by  a  crime.  The  af- 
faflin  derived  little  advantage  from  his  treachery. 
He  was  expelled  by  Syracufe,  which  he  had  for  a 
moment  fubjected.  He  led  a  wandering  and  un* 
fortunate  life  during  fome  time,  and  was  at  length 
ftabbed  by  two  of  Dion’s  partifans,  with  the  fame 
dagger  which  he  had  employed  to  aflaffinate  his 
friend.  The  unfortunate  Arete,  firft  torn  from  the 
arms  of  a  hufband  whom  fhe  loved— configned  to 
an  involuntary  marriage — reftored  to  her  hufband 
— obliged  to  lament  the  fatal  death  of  a  fon,  and 
involved  in  mourning  by  that  of  her  fpoufe,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Icetas,  the  tyrant  of  Leontium, 
another  perfidious  friend  of  Dion.  To  get  rid  of 
a  ufelefs  widow,  he  fent  her  on  board  a  veflel, 
giving  orders  that  fire  fhould  be  put  to  death, 
and  thrown  into  the  fea,  which  was  accordingly 
executed.  How  melancholy  is  the  fate  of  fom^ 
perfons  in  the  world ! 
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The  death  of  Dion,  and  the  flight  of  Calippus, 
recalled  Dionyfius  to  Syracufe.  The  citizens  op- 
pofed  to  him  Icetas,  already  mentioned.  They 
trufted  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  employ  the 
power  and  talents  of  the  latter  againfl:  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  who  again  threatened  them  ;  but  they 
difcovered  that  Icetas,  abufmg  their  confidence,  had 
made  a  fecret  treaty  with  thefe  people,  by  which 
they  engaged  to  render  him  mafter  of  Syracufe. 
On  his  part,  he  promifed  not  to  oppofe  their 
conquefts  in  Sicily.  Alarmed  at  this  treachery, 
the  Syracufans  fent  to  beg  afliftance  at  Corinth, 
from  which  they  pretended  "  to  have  derived 
their  origin.  The  deputies  were  well  received, 
and  the  Corinthians  agreed  to  comply  with  their 
requeft. 

There  refided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth 
a  man  named  Timoleon,  whofe  ardent  zeal  for  li¬ 
berty  had  induced  him  to  commit  an  atrocious 
crime  on  his  brother.  This  brother  Timoleon  had 
loved  with  the  tendered;  affe&ion ;  he  had  even 

N 

faved  his  life  in  a  battle,  but  his  country  was  ftill 
dearer.  'Having  learned  by  too  certain  evidence 
that  he  aimed  at  the  fovereignty  of  Corinth,  and  as 
all  his  efforts  to  prevent  him  from  profecuting  his 
defign  were  of  no  avail,  he  caufed  him  to  be  put 
to  death  in  his  prefence.  The  principal  inhabitants 
praifed  this  a&ion  as  an  admirable  inftance  of  he- 
roifm.  Others  condemned  it  as  a  deteflable  crime. 
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which  deferred  to  call  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  on  him  and  his  family.  His  mother,  when 
he  went  to  offer  her  confolation,  loaded  him  with 
curfes,  and  refufed  to  fee  him.  The  deipair  of  his 
mother  filled  him  with  horror,  and  confidering 
himfeif  as  a  criminal  devoted  to  death,  he  refolved 
to  abflain  from  all  nourifhment.  His  friends  had 
great  difficulty  to  divert  him  from  this  fatal  refo- 
lution  :  but  though  he  at  length  gave  way  to  their 
entreaties,  he  condemned  himfeif  to  pafs  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  bis  days  in  folitude.  He  renounced 
public  affairs ;  withdrew  from  the  city ;  and  for 
twenty  years  inhabited  the  moft  defert  places,  al¬ 
ways  a  prey  to  the  deepeft  melancholy.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  he  returned  to  Corinth  ;  but 
he  lived  there  as  a  plain  individual,  always  retired,, 
and  without  interfering  in  the  government. 

A  plan  was  in  agitation  to  deliver  Syracufe  from 
a  tyrant,  and  perhaps  to  free  many  more  of  the 
cities  of  Sicily  from  thofe  by  whom  they  were 
governed.  It  was  thought  that  no  fitter  perfon 
could  be  chofen  for  this  expedition,  than  a  man 
who  had  fhewn  fo  great  averfion  to  tyranny.  The 
Corinthians  appointed  him  chief  of  the  enterprize  ; 
but  with  fo  few  troops,  that  it  appeared  as  if  they 
had  depended  on  him  alone.  At  Hrfh,  indeed,  ftra- 
tagern  was  of  more  fervice  to  him  than  force.  Ke 
deceived  the  Carthaginians  who  blocked  up  his 
paffage,  and  furprifed  Icetas,  who  flattered  himfeif 
with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  retard  his  progrefs 
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by  delufive  propofals.  Icetas  was  mailer  of  the 
city ;  the  Carthaginian  admiral  of  the  ports ;  and 
Dionyfius  of  the  citadel.  The  laft  being  reduced 
to  the  utmoll  extremity,  Timoleon  refolved  to  treat 
with  him  rather  than  with  any  of  the  reft.  He 
fuffered  him  to  carry  away  part  of  his  treafures, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  efcorted  to  Corinth,  which 
ferved  him  as  an  afylum.  It  is  faid  that  he  ruined 
himfelf  with  perfumers,  comedians,  and  fingers; 
and  that  to  procure  fubfiftence  he  was  obliged  to 
open  a  fchool.  Cicero  afferts  that  he  chofe  this 
condition,  that  he  might  exercife,  at  leaft,  over 
children,  that  tyranny  which  he  could  no  longer 
exercife  over  men. 

Timoleon,  inftead  of  ftrutting  himfelf  up  in  the 
citadel,  left  there  four  hundred  Corinthians,  under 
an  able  commander  named  Leon.  He  was  clolely 
blockaded  by  Icetas  and  the  Carthaginians  united  ; 
but  when  the  latter  were  expetting  to  overcome 
Leon  by  famine,  he  furprized  one  of  the  quarters  of 
the  city,  where  he  made  a  vigorous  defence.  At 
the  fame  time  Timoleon,  having  received  a  rein¬ 
forcement,  offered  battle  to  the  allies,  and  found 
means  to  debauch  a  part  of  their  troops.  The 
Carthaginian  general,  alarmed  at  this  defertion, 
went  on  board  his  veffels  and  tied.  Icetas  fuftained 
in  the  city  a  kind  of  affault ;  that  is  to  fay,  his  fol- 
diers  appeared  on  the  ramparts,  and  abandoned 
them.  He  retired  with  them,  and  Timoleon  took 
poffeffion  of  the  place. 
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Next  morning  he  invited  the  inhabitants,  by  the 
found  of  tru'mpet,  to  aflemble  with  proper  imple¬ 
ments  to  demolifh  the  citadel,  and  the  other  for- 
treffes,  which  he  called  the  tyrant’ s  nejls.  They 
flocked  thither  in  crowds,  rafed  the  walls,  the  pa¬ 
laces,  and  even  the  tombs,  and  every  thing  that 
could  remind  them  of  tyranny.  On  the  fite  where 
they  had  Rood,  Timoleon  caufed  to  be  erected 
public  edifices,  deftined  for  the  adminnlration  of 
juflice.  He  then  employed  himfelf  in  repeopling 
Syracufe,  which  by  the  late  troubles  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  moft  deplorable  condition.  The  exiles 
returned.  Some  of  them  arrived  from  all  parts  of 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  Greece.  In  concert  with  two  le- 
giflators,  who  had  been  fent  to  Sicily  by  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  Timoleon  formed  new  laws,  the  bafis  of 
which  was  the  democratic  government,  under  the 
prefidency  of  an  annual  magiftrate. 

After  having  as  it  may  be  faid  revived  Syracufe, 
Timoleon  overran  the  ifiand  as  a  conqueror,  fub- 
dued  the  tyrants  of  feveral  cities,  and  fent  them  to 
Corinth  to  be  companions  to  Dionyfius,  His  lafi: 
exploit  was  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
again  made  their  appearance  in  Sicily.  If  he  was 
not  able  to  expel  them,  he  confined  them  to  a  part 
of  the  country  where  they  were  incapable  of  doing 
hurt  to  the  Syracufans.  Icetas,  the  murderei*  of 
the  unfortunate  Arete,  the  wife  of  Dion,  did  not 
efcape  the  punifhment  due  to  his  crimes.  He  was 
killed,  together  with  his  fon ;  and  his  wife  and 
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daughter  were  facrificed  by  the  Syracufans  to  the 
manes  of  Arete. 

If  the  greater  part  of  Timoleon’s  life  was  poi- 
foned  by  the  remembrance  of  his  brother’s  deathr 
he  fpent  the  laft  years  of  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fweeteft  tranquillity.  The  Syracufans,  as  a  mark 
of  their  gratitude  for  his  fervices,  gave  him  the 
"moft  beautiful  houfe  in  the  city,  and  a  magnificent 
country  feat,  to  which  he  retired  with  his  wife  and 
children,  whom  he  fent  for  to  Corinth.  It  was 
there  that  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  with 
the  confcious  happinefs  of  having  procured  felicity 
to  fo  many  cities.  In  his  old  age  he  loft  his  fight, 
and  this  misfortune  gave  the  Syracufans  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  teftifying  their  efteem  and  refpeCt  for  his- 
virtues.  They  paid  him  frequent  vifits,  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  him  the  ftrangers  who  pafl'ed  through  their 
city,  in  order  that  they  might  be  gratified  with  the 
pleafure  of  beholding  their  benefactor  and  deliverer. 

In  affairs  of  importance  they  never  failed  to  confult 
him,  and  to  follow  his  advice.  He  generally  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  car,  and  was  conduced  into  the  affemblv 
amidft  Ihouts  of  joy  from  all  the  people,  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  even  beyond  the  gates  with  the  fame 
acclamations.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  magni-  , 
ficence  of  his  funeral.  The  Syracufans  deftined  a 
conliderable  fum  to  defray  the  expences  of  it ;  but 
the  tears  and  benedictions  with  which  all  the  ci- 
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tizens  honoured  his  memory  were  the,  nobleft  or¬ 
nament  of  the  train.  An  order  was  iffued  that  the 
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day  of  his  death  fhould  be  kept  in  remembrance 
by  a  folemn  feftival :  and  that  even*  time  Syracufe 
was  at  war  vith  the  barbarians  it  fhould  requefl  a 
general  from  Corinth. 

A^tbDdas.  in  2.  city  compoied  of  fo  many  nations,  it  is  more 
aitoniihing  that  the  peace  of  Timoleon  fiiould  have 
endured  a  confiderabie  time,  than  to  fee  it  broken 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  This  took  place  amidft 
the  troubles  excited  by  Agathocles,  the  moil  cruel 
tyrant  under  whom  Svracufe  ever  groaned.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  potter  ;  poffeffed  extraordinary 
beauty,  with  a  moft  elegant  figure,  and  as  he  grew 
up  acquired  prodigious  ftrength,  to  which  his 
bravery  was  not  inferior.  No  foldier  could  wield 
heavier  arms :  and  no  one  was  more  enterprizing 
when  an  opportunist  offered.  He  gained  the  friend- 
Clip  and  efiesm  cf  a  rich  Syracufan  named  Demas, 
who  being  elected  chief  of  the  Agrigentines  did 
not  forget  his  favourite  :  he  gave  him  the  command 
of  a  thoufand  men.  He  had,  no  doubt,  been  be¬ 
held  with  a  favourable  eye  bv  the  wife  of  his  pro¬ 
tector,  fince  fhe  married  him  after  her  hufband’s 
death,  and  put  him  in  poffefiion  of  a  confiderabie 
property. 

Syracufe  was  then  fubject  to  a  tyrant  named  So- 
Cftratus,  to  whom  Demas  had  been  an  object  of 
fufpicion.  As  his  fucceffor  gave  him  no  lefs  un- 
eafinefs ,  he  attempted  to  get  him  aiTaffmated  ;  but 
Agathccles  efcaped  by  a  ftratagem,  and  went  to  try 
his  fortune  in  feme  other  country.  He  difplayed 
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his  ambitious  views  in  two  cities  of  Italy,  from 
which  he  was  expelled;  and  whether  it  was  that 
Sofiftratus  purfued  him  to  his  places  of  retreat,  or 
that  chance  oppofed  them  to  each  other,  they  were 
engaged  in  a  bloody  battle,  from  which  Agathocles 
came  off  conqueror.  By  a  feries  of  misfortunes, 
Sofiftratus  was  driven  from  Syracufe,  with  fevera 
hundred  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  were  fuf- 
pected  of  a  defign  to  fubftitute  oligarchy  in  the 
room  of  democracy.  Sofiftratus  was  feconded  by 
the  Carthaginians  -who  threatened  Syracufe.  A 
vidtory  already  obtained  over  him  by  Agathocles, 
determined  the  Syracufans  to  give  the  latter  the 
command  of  their  forces.  He  defeated  the  com¬ 
bined  armies  of  Sofiftratus  and  the  Carthaginians, 
and  received  feven  wounds  in  the  combat.  The 
credit,  which  fo  marked  a  devotion  to  the  interefts 
of  the  city  gave  him  among  the  inhabitants,  -  made 
him  venture  on  a  few  afts  of  fovereignty  ;  but  the 
minds  of  the  people  not  being  fufficiently  prepared, 
he  loft  the  generallhip,  which  was  transferred  to  a 
Corinthian. 

Meafures  were  even  concerted  for  deftroying 
him,  but  he  faved  himfelf  from  a  plot  fo  well  laid, 
that  he  was  already  believed  to  be  dead.  While 
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the  Syracufans  placed  gyeat  confidence  in  this  re¬ 
port,  he  re-appeared  under  their  walls  at  the  head 
of  a  ftrong  army,  which  he  had  colle&ed  in  the 
heart  of  Sicily.  A  negociation  then  took  place, .  in 
confequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  confented  to 
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receive  Agathocles  if  he  would  difmifs  his  troops, 
and  prcmife  to  make  no  attempt  againft  the  demo- 
cracy.  He  bound  himfelf  by  a  folemn  oath  to 
maintain  the  interefls  of  the  people.  This,  was  a 
kind  of  engagement  againft  the  fenate,  which  con¬ 
fided  of  fix  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens.  Aga¬ 
thocles  had  made  his  foidiers  difperfe :  but  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  he  could  eafily  find  them  when  he 
might  have  occafion  for  them.  Under  the  pretence 
of  a  war  w'jth  Erbita,  a  neighbouring  city,  he  got 
himfelf  appointed  commander-in-chief.  Being  thus 
authorized  to  colled;  troops,  Agathocles  foon  faw 
himfelf  s at  the  head  of  an  army,  after  which  he 
made  no  fecret  of  his  view's. 

44  Before  you  turn  your  arms  againft  Erbita,’’ 
faid  he  to  his  foidiers,  44  you  ought  to  think  of  de- 
44  livering  Syracufe  from  thofe  fix  hundred  tyrants, 
44  more  dangerous  than  the  inhabitants  of  Erbita  and 
44  the  Carthaginians.  Syracufe  will  never  be  at  peace 
44  vehile  they  are  in  life ;  and  not  only  they  but  all 
44  their  partifans.”  This  was  authorizing  his  foi¬ 
diers,  who  were  alnroft  all  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
to  maftacre  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility.  To 
encourage  them,  he  devoted  to  pillage  the  property 
of  thofe  who  fhould  be  killed.  After  this  harangue, 
Agathocles  having  given  the  fignal,  the  foidiers 
butchered  every  one  they  met,  without  diftindion 
of  rank,  age,  or  fex.  In  a  few  hours,  more  than 
four  thoufand  perfons  fell  a  facrifice  to  their  mur¬ 
derous  blows. 
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To  Agathocles  all  this,  however,  was  infufficient. 
He  wilhed  not  merely  to  exterminate  the  nobility, 
but  to  leave  only  a  fmall  number  of  citizens  in  eafy 
circumllances,  that  he  might  govern  them  with 
greater  facility.  With  this  view,  he  ordered  the 
pillage  and  malfacre  to-  be  continued  two  days 
longer,  after  which  he  afiembled  thofe  who  had  fur- 
vived  this  butchery,  and  addreffed  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words :  “  As  the  evil  was  great,  the  application 
“  of  a  violent  remedy  was  neceffary.  My  only 
“  objedt  was  to  re-edablilh  democracy,  and  to 
“  emancipate  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  a  few  ty- 
<c  rannical  magidrates,  I  now  mean  to  live  in 
“  tranquillity,  and  to  retire.”  Mod  of  thofe  who 
heard  him  were  accomplices  in  his  cruelties,  and 
they  were  perfe&ly  fenfible  that  they  could  not  fe- 
cure  impunity  but  by  entrufling  the  fovereign 
power  to  the  fird  author  of  the  malfacre.  They 
all,  therefore,  begged  him  to  alfume  abfolute  au¬ 
thority,  and  proclaimed  him  king. 

His  fird  law  was  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  an 
equal  divifion  of  the  lands  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  Thus  the  nobility  found  themfelves  on  a  level 
with  the  dregs  of  the  people,  whofe  firm  attach¬ 
ment  he  by  thefe  means  fecured  to  his  revolution. 
When  it  was  fully  accomplilhed,  he  became  more 
jud  and  humane,  enadted  wife  laws,  and  maintained 
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himfelf  on  the  throne  by  the  conqued  of  all  Sicily, 
except  the  cities  which  belonged  to  the.  Cartha¬ 
ginians. 
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Though  lie  refpeCted  the  property  of  thefe 
ftrangers,  their  fuccefs  gave  him  uneaiinefs.  They 
fent  againil  him  an  army,  under  the  command  of 
HamHcar,  It  was  joined  by  the  malcontents  and 
his  private  enemies,  and  gained  over  him  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  which  obliged  him  to  confine  himfelf 
within  Syracufe.  Reduced  to  this  extremity,  he 
conceived  a  project,  which  has  been  fince  imitated, 
but  the  whole  honour  of  it  belongs  to  him,  as  he 
was  the  find  who  devifed  it.  He  entrufted  no  one 
with  his  plan,  and  onlv  exhorted  the  Svracufans  to 
fullain  the  fiege  with  patience,  while  he  went  in 
quell  of  afliilance  ;  and.  having  embarked  fome  of 
his  belt  troops,  made  fail  towards  Africa,  where  he 
landed  his  army. 

He  was  much  embarrafled  in  regard  to  the  fnips 
which  compofedhis  ncet.  To  leave  a  body  to  guard 
them  would  have  weakened  his  army,  already  too 
fmall  for  the  project  he  intended  ;  and  to  abandon 
them  without  dcfenfe  would  have  been  refigning 
them  to  the  Carthaginians,  already  mailers  of  the 
fea.  In  this  dilemma,  Agathocles  formed  a  refo- 
lution  worthy  of  fuch  an  exalted  and  enterprizing 
genius — a  refolution,  which  when  executed,  would 
deprive  his  fokliers  of  ail  hope,  and  force  them  to 
conquer  or  die.  He  alfembled  them,  after  making 
the  officers  acquainted  with  his  defign,  and  ad- 
c  veiling  them,  laid  :  “  When  we  fet  out  from  Sy- 
“  racufe,  clofely  purfued  by  the  enemy,  I  made  a 
45  vow  to  Ceres  and  Proferpine,  the  tutelary  god-. 
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<c  defies  of  Sicily,  to  burn  all  our  fhips  if  they 

“  fliould  prevent  us  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 

“  the  Carthaginians,  and  enable  us  to  land  fafe  in 

“  Africa.  Aid  me,  foldiers,  to  difcharge  my  vow  ; 

“  the  deities  will  eafily  indemnify  us  for  this  fa- 

ct  crifice.”  He  then  hurled  a  lighted  torch  into 

his  own  veffel,  and  each  captain  did  the  fame.  The 

% 

flames  burfl:  forth  on  every  fide  ;  the  trumpets 
founded,  and  the  whole  fhore  re-echoed  with  flrouts 
of  joy :  but  when  fober  reflexion  refumed  its  em¬ 
pire — when  they  began  to  think  that  they  were  fe- 
parated  from  their  country  by  an  immenfe  fea,  in 
a  hoftile  land,  and  without  any  means  of  leaving 
it,  their  tranfports  of  joy  were  fucceeded  by  me¬ 
lancholy  and  dejection.  Agathocles  endeavoured 
to  reanimate  them  by  the  view  of  the  delightful 
country  they  were  about  to  traverfe  ;  and  above  all, 
by  that  of  the  great  city,  the  fuperb  Carthage,  the 
fpoils  of  which  could  not  efcape  them. 

The  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  the  greatefl 
confternation,  and  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this 
fudden  irruption.  Was  Hamilcar  beaten  ?  Were  his 
troops  annihilated  ?  How  had  he  buffered  a  whole 
army  to  pafs  without  ftriking  a  blow  ?  While  loft  in 
conjectures,  the  Carthaginians  difpatched  from  the 
city  a  confiderably  army,  commanded  by  Bomilcar 
and  Hanno.  Agathocles,  whofe  interefl  it  was  to 
come  to  an  engagement,  attacked  them  without 
delay,  and  Hanno  was  killed  in  the  action.  Bo¬ 
milcar  carried  off  his  wing  without  great  lofs.  He 
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was  defirous  of  fparing  his  foldiers,  that  by  their 
means  he  might  get  pofleflion  of  the  fovereign  au¬ 
thority,  the  way  to  which  had  been  opened  for  him 
by  the  death  of  his  rival  Hanno.  Agathocles  was 
indebted  for  his  victory  only  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  whom  he  had  animated  by  a  religious  omen. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  he  fet  at  li¬ 
berty  fome  owls  which  he  had  taken  care  to  pro¬ 
vide,  and  as  thefe  birds,  confecrated  to  Minerva, 
could  not  fly  far  in  the  open  day,  they  naturally 
perched  on  the  bucklers  of  the  foldiers,  who  were 
wonderfully  encouraged  by  this  mark  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  goddefs. 

Syracufe  was  hill  befieged,  and  even  reduced  to 
great  extremity.  Hamilcar,  however,  received  fe- 
veral  mefiages  defiring  him  to  return  fpeedily  to 
the  relief  of  his  country.  But  before  he  would 
abandon  a  prey,  which  he  flattered  himfelf  with 
the  hope  of  being  ready  to  fall  into  his  hands,  he 
determined  to  try  what  could  be  effected  by  ftra- 
tagem.  Some  pieces  of  iron  belonging  to  the  Sy- 
racufan  veflels,  found  in  the  allies,  having  been  fent 
to  him,  he  tranfmitted  them  to  Syracufe,  as  a  proof 
of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  king.  Many  gave  credit 
to  this  aflertion,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants 
propofed  to  furrendcr  ;  but  the  contrary  opinion 
prevailed.  Thofe  who  even  inclined  to  capitulate, 
were  expelled  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  and 
were  all  received  by  Hamilcar.  Agathocles,  on  his 
fide,  fent  to  Syracufe  the  head  of  Hanno  ;  the  fight 
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of  which  encouraged  the  inhabitants,  and  induced 
them  to  fupport  with  fuccefs  a  laft  affault.  They 
afterwards  made  a  Tally  ;  entirely  routed  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  army  ;  took  Hamilcar  prifoner,  and,  in 
their  turn,  fent  his  head  to  Agathocles,  He  was 
then  encamped  in  front  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  procured  reinforcements,  but  they  were  ftruck 
with  great  terror  when  they  beheld  this  fpeftacle. 

Agathocles  attacked  them  in  every  manner  pof- 
fible.  He  feduced  their  allies,  and  excited  enemies 
againft  them.  He  tried,  above  all,  to  gain  over 
Opellas,  king  of  the  Cyreneans,  v/ho  had  an  army 
of  twenty  thoufand  men  well  difciplined.  The 
Syracufan  gave  him  to  underhand,  that  as  he  pof- 
feffed  fuch  a  beautiful  kingdom  as  Sicily,  he  was 
far  from  entertaining  any  idea  of  eftablifhing  him- 
felf  at  Carthage,  and  that  he  would  enfure  to  him 
that  throne,  if  he  would  unite  his  forces  to  his 
to  deftroy  the  infolent  republic.  Ophelias  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  caught  by  this  lure,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  with  his  troops  in  motion ;  but  as  foon  as 
he  arrived,  Agathocles  caufed  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  This  army,  who  were  then  without  a  chief, 
and  at  a  diflanc6  from  their  own  country,  w^ere 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  aflaflin  of  their  king. 

As  the  war  was  prolonged,  Agathocles,  impelled 
by  his  activity,  refolved  to  return  to  Sicily.  He 
therefore  gave  the  neceffary  orders,  that  nothing 
might  fuffer  by  his  abfence  ;  embarked  with  him 
two  thoufand  picked  men,  and  arriving  at  Syra- 
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cufe,  put  in  order  the  government ;  deftroyed  a 
league  which  had  been  formed  between  feveral  ci¬ 
ties  of  the  ifland  for  the  purpofe  of  fhaldng  off  his 
authority,  and  fet  out  once  more  for  Africa.  On 
his  return  he  found  his  affairs  in  a  very  different 
{fate.  His  fon  Archagathus,  with  whom  he  left 
the  command,  had  loft  a  battle  ;  and  the  army 
being  in  want' of  provifions,  the  foldiers  were  ready 
to  revolt.  After  ji  ftricl  inquiry  into  every  de¬ 
partment,  Agathocles,  indifferent  in  regard  to 
others  provided  he  could  fave  himfelf,  feeing  no 
other  refource,  determined  to  abandon  his  troops. 
His  defign  being  difcovered,  he  was  arrefted  by  his 
foldiers  ;  but  a  tumult  foon  after  taking  place,  he 
embraced  that  favourable  opportunity  to  make  his 
efcape  and  put  to  fea.  The  foldiers,  in  the  firft 
tranfport  of  their  fury,  maffacred  Archagathus,  and 
another  fon  whom  Agathocles  had  left  ;  elefted 
chiefs  for  themfelves  ;  and  concluded  a  peace,  one 
of  the  principal  conditions  of  which  was,  that  the 
Carthaginians  fhouid  tranfport  them  to  Sicily,  and 
affign  to  them  Selinuntum  as  a  habitation. 

When  Agathocles  returned  to  Sicily,  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  Egeftines  who  had  revolted,  took 
their  city  by  affault,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the 
fword  ;  the  nobility  were  alfo  executed,  but  not  till 
they  had  been  fubjedted  to  the  moft  cruel  tortures. 
The  remainder  of  the  life  of  this  tyrant  is  only  an 
affemblage  of  crimes-.  When  he  received  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tragical  fate  of  his  children  in  Africa, 
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he  ordered  his  brother  Antandrus,  gcvernor  of  Sy- 
racufe,  to  put  to  death  all  thofe  connected,  either 
by  the  ties  of  blood  or  friendship,  with  the  Syra- 
cufans  who  had  accompanied  him  in  that  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  daughter  was  dreadful.  The  ftreets 
were  inundated  with  blood  ;  and  the  waters  of  the 
fea  clofe  to  the  walls  were  tinned  of  a  red  colour. 

All  the  relations  of  the  foldiers  of  Africa,  from  the 
great  grand-father  to  the  child  at  the  bread,  were 
maffacred. 

This  aft  of  barbarity  alienated  the  minds  of  the  His  e.-ath. 
whole  people.  The  enemies  of  the  tyrant,  who 
were  exceedingly  numerous,  auembled  under  the 
command  of  an  exile  named  Dinocrates,  who,  by 
his  vices,  was  an  adverfary  worthy  of  Agathocles. 

The  latter  found  himfeif  compelled  to  fue  for  peace. 

He  offered  to  refign  the  fovereignty  to  Dinocrates, 
on  condition  of  his  being  allowed  to  retain  only 
two  fortreffes,  where  he  might  live  in  the  bofom  of 
tranquillity.  Thefe  propofals  were  however  re¬ 
jected.  Affuming  ftrength  from  defpair,  he  then 
attacked  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  and  difperfed 
them.  A  detached  body  had  retired  to  an  emi¬ 
nence,  where  they  propofed  to  capitulate.  Aga¬ 
thocles  agreed  to  fpare  their  lives,  if  they  would 
furrender  their  arms :  but  as  foon  as  they  had 
given  them  up,  he  caufed  them  to  be  furrounded, 
and  all  put  to  the  fvvord.  Dinocrat-es,  being  a  man 
of  his  own  ftamp,  was  faved.  Agathocles  admitted 
him  into  favour,  and  employed  him  in  his  affairs. 
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After  being  king,  the  tyrant  became  pirate.  He 
difdained  no  occupation  provided  it  was  lucrative. 
Having  overrun  all  the  coafls  of  Italy,  where  he 
found  immenfe  booty,  he  attacked  the  Lipari 
iflands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  led  a  peaceful  life, 
without  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  He  extorted  from  them  a  large  fum,  and 
when  he  found  that  the  iflanders  had  no  more 
money,  he  plundered  their  temples,  and  carried 
away  the  facred  treafures,  and  all  their  ornaments. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  then  propofed  to  enjoy 
in  tranquillity  the  fruit  of  his  crimes  ;  but  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  heaven  awaited  him,  at  the  molt  brilliant 
moment  of  his  profperity.  One  Menon,  whom  he 
had  treated  with  great  cruelty,  punifhed  him  in  the 
following  manner.  Having  remarked  that  Aga- 
thocles  after  dinner  cleaned  his  teeth  with  a  quill, 
Menon  dipped  it  in  a  poifon  fo  fubtle  that  it  de- 
ftroyed  his  teeth  and  gums.  His  whole  body  be¬ 
came  one  wound  ;  and  when  buffering  jmder  the 
mofl  dreadful  torment,  he  was  carried  to  his  funeral 
pile,  which  was  fet  on  fire  even  while  he  was  flill 
alive.  We  are  affured  that  during  the  lafl  years 
of  his  life,  he  put  to  death  more  perfons  than  all 
the  tyrants  who  had  preceded  him.  If  he  poffeff- 
ed  any  valuable  qualities,  they  are  entirely  effaced 
by  his  barbarous  cruelty. 

Among  the  troops  of  Agathocles  there  was  a 
body  of  Mamertines,  that  is  to  fay  invincible  war¬ 
riors,  who  on  the  king’s  death  repaired  to  Melfana, 
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with  a  view  of  embarking  there  to  return  to  Cam¬ 
pania,  their  country.  The  Meffanians  received 
them  as  friends ;  and  thefe  foldiers  finding  a  coun¬ 
try  agreeable  to  their  tafte,  a  city  commodious  by 
its  port,  and  proper  for,  eftablifhing  a  republic, 
put  to  death  the  men,  and  married  the  women. 

They  then  endeavoured  to  augment  their  power, 
while  that  of  Syracufe  was  declining.  From  the 
hands  of  Agathocles,  the  government  paffed  into 
thofe  of  Menon  his  murderer,  who  was  expelled  by 
Hycetas.  The  latter  took  the  modefl  title'  of  prae¬ 
tor.  While  abfent  on  an  expedition,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  again  bringing  the  Agrigentines  under  the 
yoke,  Toenion  deprived  him  of  the  fovereign  autho¬ 
rity,  which  was  difputed  with  him  by  Sofiflrates. 

Both  thefe  were  chiefs  of  different  factions ;  but 
being  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  they  in  con¬ 
cert  called  in  to  their  affiftance  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Epirus,  who  was  then  carrying  on  war  againft  the 
Romans.  - 

This  prince  was  no.t  forry  to  leave  a  theatre  where  Pyrrhw, 
his  glory,  which  had  been  fome  time  fiourifhing, 
began  to  fade.  When  he  arrived,  Toenion  and  So- 
fiftrates  put  into  his  hands  the  army,  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  treafures,  and  the  fupreme  authority.  The 
people,  for  whom  he  had  yet  done  nothing,  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  the  livelieft  demonftrations  of  joy. 

He  won  every  heart  by  his  infmuating  conduft  and 
great  affability.  By  his  vigorous  meafures  he  again 
fubdued  thofe  cities  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke. 
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and  flattered  the  pride  of  the  -Syracufans.  Every 
town  which  he  re -united  to  the  republic,  was  a 
new  ornament  added  to  their  crown.  Every 
tongue  dwelt  on  his  praife,  but  being  more  politic 
than  condefcending,  he  refolved,  in  order  to  de¬ 
liver  himfelf  from  the  Carthaginians,  to  go  and 
attack  them  in  their  own  country.  The  Syra¬ 
cufans  wifhed  that  he  would  fell  expel  them  from 
the  whole  illand,  and  particularly  Lilybseum,  which 
dill  afforded  them  a  convenient  port.  They  were 
difpleafed  at  his  attachment  to  his  plan  ;  but  his 
preparations,  in  which  he  employed  their  men  and 
their  riches,  gave  them  Hill  greater  offenfe.  The 
other  cities  adopted  the  fame  ideas  as  the  capital. 
I11  a  little  time,  Pyrrhus  found  himfelf  fur  rounded 
by  malcontents,  whofe  looks  bore  a  threatening 
appearance.  As  he  thought  himfelf  happy  to  quit 
Italv,  where  his  affairs  were  in  a  tottering  condi¬ 
tion,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Sicilians,  he  readily 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  wifhes 
of  the  Italians,  by  which  he  was  now  recalled. 

He  left  Sicily  in  a  deplorable  ftate  of  anarchy. 
The  troops  affumed  the  fupreme  authority,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  their  own  commanders,  who  by  the  cir- 
cumffances  of  the  moment  became  the  chiefs  of 
the  republic.  One  of  them,  named  Kiero,  w-as 
of  an  illuffrious  birth  by  the  father’s  fide,  but  his 
mother  had  been  a  have.  Confiderable  care  had 
been  bellowed  on  his  education,  and  he  ferved  his 
firfl  campaign  under  Pyrrhus.  A  handfome  figure. 
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a.  robuft  conflitution,  extraordinary  ftrength,  and 
the  m oft  fignal  bravery,  with  great  judgerrlent, 
mildnefs  and  application,  procured  him  the  notice 
and  favour  of  that  monarch  ;  and  he  already  en¬ 
joyed  a  diftinguiflied  reputation  when  the  prince 
quitted  Sicily.  By  the  moderation  which  he  hie  wed 
in  the  exercife  of  the  command  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  troops,  he  acquired  the  efteem  of  the 
citizens ;  and  though  they  were  difpleafed  that  the 
foldiers  fhouid  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  right  of 
giving  them  a  mafter,  they  confirmed  their  choice, 
and  invefted  Hiero  with  the  whole  power,  civil  as 
well  as  military. 

No  one  could  reproach  him,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life,  but  with  one  aft  of  cruelty,  which 
circumftances  rendered  perhaps  necefiary.  A  part 
of  the  army  was  compofed  of  foreigners,  who  had 
neither  refpeft  for  their  commanders,  nor  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  ftate,  of  which  they  formed  no  part, 
and  who  were  always  ready  to  revolt.  They  were 
fo  much  united  among  themfelves,  that  if  any  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  to  correft  the  moft  guilty, 
their  puniftiment  would  have  irritated  all  the  reft. 
It  was,  therefore,'  necefiary  either  to  endure  every 
thing  from  them,  or  to  get  rid  of  them  all  at  once. 
This  Hiero  found  means  to  accomplilh.  In  an  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  Mamertines,  ferocious  and  refolute 
foldiers,  he  polled  the  foreigners  in  the  front  of  his  ' 
army,  and  placed  himfelf  with  the  Syracufans  in 
the  rear.  The  foreigners  charged  j  the  Mamertines 
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fuftainea  the  fhock  with  their  ufual  valour,  and  re- 
pulfe'd  and  purfued  the  alfailants,  who  not  being 
fuccoured  by  the  Syracufans  were  cut  to  pieces. 

Pyrrhus,  cn  quitting  Sicily,  is  laid  to  have  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  What  a  noble  field  of  battle  we  leave 
“  to  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans !”  Thefe 
two  people,  indeed,  converted  it  into  an  arena, 
where  they  contended  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Hiero  wavered  between  them  for  fome  time  ;  but 
he  at  length  firmly  attached  himfelf  to  the  Romans. 
The  unfortunate  defeats  which  they  fuftained  at 
the  lake  Thrafymene,  and  at  Cannse,  were  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  fhaking  his  conftancy.  He  feveral  times 
gave  them  an  abundant  fupply  of  provifions,  and 
tranfmitted  to  them  in  Italy  donations  of  corn. 
Hiero  poffefied  the  art  of  giving,  which  is  often 
more  agreeable  than  the  gift  itfelf.  Sufpecting 
that  the  delicacy  of  the  Romans  might  prevent 
them  from  accepting  a  confiderable  fum  of  money, 
of  which  they  had  need,  he  converted  it  into  a 
golden  victory,  and  prefented  it  under  that  form. 
They  received  it  as  a  valuable  mark  of  friendfhip, 
and  as  a  favorable  omen,  for  which  they  returned 
him  thanks.  The  Carthaginians  themfelves  ex¬ 
perienced  his  generofity  during  moments  of  fcar- 
city ;  in  a  word,  he  fent  money,  furniture,  and 
clothes,  to  the  Rhodians,  whofe  houfes  had  been 
deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Hiftorians  fpeak  of  a  galley  which  he  caufed  to 
be  conflructed,  with  twenty  banks  of  oars,  and 
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containing  every  thing  that  could  be  wifhed  for  in 
a  vaft  palace :  three  galleries,  a  hall  of  exercifes, 
walks,  gardens,  where  the  earth  was  watered  by 
the  means  of  leaden  pipes,  a  library,  baths,  a  large 
refervoir,  eight  towers  either  for  attack  or  defence, 
a  ftrong  balifta,  befides  external  decorations,  paint¬ 
ing,  gilding,  fculpture,  and  ornaments  inlaid  with 
the  mofl  beautiful  kinds  of  wood,  executed  by  the 
greatefl  mailers.  This  velfel  was  a  prefent  de- 
ftined  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt. 

It  was  accompanied  with  fixty  thoufand  bulhels  of 
corn,  twenty  thoufand  quintals  of  dried  flelh,  ten 
thoufand  large  earthen  vafes,  filled  with  faked  fifh, 
and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  other  provifions. 

But  this  galley,  however  wonderful  it  might  be, 
if  fame  has  not  exaggerated,  does  not  equal  the 
wonder  of  his  having  rendered  the  people  of  Sy- 
racufe  tractable,  and  grateful  for  the  tranquillity 
which  he  procured  to  them.  Every  germ  of  dif- 
cord  was  fupprelfed  by  the  prudence  of  Hiero. 

The  foldiers  and  citizens  confidered  him  as  their 
prote&or  and  father,  rather  than  their  fovereign. 

He  endeavoured,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  render 
agriculture  honourable,  and  did  not  difdain  to  write 
upon  that  fubjeft.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
after  a  reign  of  fifty-four  years,  deeply  regretted 
by  his  fubjefts  as  well  as  by  foreigners. 

Hiero  at  his  death  had  a  defign  to  abolifh  roy-  Hicrony. 

alty,  becaufe  he  forefaw  the  troubles  which  took  muS)  1/85 
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place  under  his  grand-fon  Hieronymus,  a  young 
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man  of  fifteen,  who  was  to  fucceed  him.  But  he 
vva«  diverted  from  it  br  Dinocrates,  his  eldefh 
daughter .  the  wife  of  Andranadorous,  a  Sicilian 
nobleman.  This  counle  looked  forwards  with 

X  I 

pleasure  to  a  minority,  during  which  they  hoped  to 
govern  under  the  name  of  the  nephew,  until  an 
opportune  y  might  occur  for  mounting  the  throne 
themfu.ves.  Another  his  daughters,  Heraclea, 
was  married  to  a  man  of  diftinction,  named  Zoip- 
pns,  who  was  of  a  peaceable  temper,  and,  as  well  as , 
his  fpouie,  void  of  all  ambition.  The  old  king  ap¬ 
pointed  ror  his  grand-fon  a  council  of  fifteen  per- 
fons,  called  tutors,  to  whom  he  recommended, 
amor:;-;  outer  things,  never  to  abandon  the  alliance 
with  the  Remans. 

This  diipofition  was  heard  with  great  coolnefs  in 
the  affembly  of  the  people,  among  whom  two  par¬ 
ties  had  already  been  formed,  one  of  royalifts,  and 
the  other  of  republicans ;  but  the  latter  were  fatif- 
fied  with  obferving  filence,  and  Hieronymus  was 
proclaimed.  Before  many  days  had  elapfed,  the 
wue  meafures  of  Hiero  were  violated.  His  view 
in  naming  fifteen  of  the  chief  nobility  tutors 
was  to  attach  them  to  his  grand-fon,  and  to  his 
power,  which  in  fome  meafure  would  be  divided 
among  them.  But  this  partition  did  not  fuit  Ari- 
dranadorus :  he  wifhed  to  command  alone.  Under 
a  pretence  that  the  king  was  capable  of  conducting 
the  government,  he  difmiffed  the  council.  Thefe 
lords  retired,  and  none  remained  at  court  but  the 
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king’s  two  uncles,  and  a  parafite  named  Thrafo, 
who  being  well  acquainted  with  the  interests  iof  the 
kingdom,  profeffed  to  be  a  partifan  of  the  Romans. 

The  young  prince  having  no  other  check  than 
the  prefence  of  men  interefted  in  flattering  his  paf- 
fions,  abandoned  himfelf  to  debauchery  ;  fo  that 
he  foon  became  an  objedl  of  contempt,  as  well  as 
deteftation.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him ; 
but  the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  difcovered  could 
name  none  of  the  confpirators  except  one  Theo- 
dotus.  The  latter  being  expofed  to  the  rack, 
accufed  only  the  friends  of  the  king,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Thrafo,  who  was  put  to  death  without  much 
examination.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  ac¬ 
complices  confidered  themfelves  fo  certain  of  the 
firmnefs  of  Theodotus,  that  while  he  was  on  the 
rack  none  of  them  thought  it  neceflfary  to  fly. 

The  death  of  Thrafo  gave  the  Carthaginians  a 
decided  fuperiority  in  the  council  of  Hieronymus, 
while  the  Romans  endeavoured  to  draw  clofer  the 
bonds  of  their  ancient  friendfliin.  The  vounq 
king,  Jiowever,  being  informed  of  Hannibal’s  vic¬ 
tories,  confidered  them  as  loft,  and  not  only  re- 
fufed  to  treat  with  them,  but  even  accompanied 
his  refufal  with  cutting  raillery  on  the  fubjedl  of 
their  defeats.  The  Roman  pride  never  forgave 
this  infult ;  and  the  fenate  declared  war  againft 
Hieronymus  ;  but  this  was  not  his  greateft  misfor¬ 
tune.  It  appears  that  the  Roman  prsetor  who 
commanded  in  Sicily  joined  the  confpirators. 
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whofe  names  Theodotus  had  concealed,  thdugfo 
buffering  under  the  moft  cruel  torment,  and  even 
Theodotus  himfelf,  who  feems  to  have  furvived  his 
torture.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of 
this  intrigue,  Hieronymus  was  affaffinated,  while’ 
palling  through  a  narrow  ftreet ;  and  the  people 
fhewed  fo  little  concern  for  his  perfon,  that  they 
buffered  the  body  to  rot  in  the  place  where  it  had 
fallen. 

On  the  firfh  report  of  this  affaflination,  Andra> 
nadorus  feized  the  ftrongeft  quarter  of  the  city, 
while  the  people  in  the  other  quarters  remained 
motionlefs  with  aftonifhment.  The  confpirators, 
at  whofe  head  was  Theodotus,  aroufed  them  from 
this  kind  of  flupor,  by  promiling  them  the  royal 
treafures.  They  then  declared,  on  all  Tides,  for 
the  confpirators,  and  haftened  in  crowds  to  attack 
Andranodorus.  A  grave  and  prudent  citizen 
having  advifed  them  to  make  fome  propofals,  An- 
dranadorus  likened  to  them,  notwithftanding-  the 
remonftrances  of  his  wife,  who  reminded  him  of 
the  celebrated  faying  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant :  that 
a  fovereign  Ihouid  not  defcend  from  the  throne, 
tinlefs  pulled  from  it  by  the  heels.  Andranadorus 
by  fubmitting  meant  only  to  give  way  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  moment,  till  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  Ihouid  occur.  He  difmilTed  the  fol- 
diers,  delivered  up  to  the  fenate  the  treafures  of 
his  nephew,  and  after  a  congratulation  to  the  con¬ 
fpirators,  which  ought  never  to  have  proceeded 
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from  the  mouth  of  an  uncle,  faid  to  them  :  “  Do 
“  not  imagine  that  the  glorious  enterprize  of  re- 
<e  eltablilhing  liberty  is  accomplilhed.  You  have 
“  only  made  a  beginning.  A  licentious  populace 
“  are  as  dangerous  in  a  republic  as  a  tyrant.” 

Andranadorus  by  his  fubmiffion  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  among  the  number  of  the  new  ina- 
gillrates  elected  by  the  people,  together  with  The- 
millus,  the  hulband  of  Harmonia,  filter  of  the  de- 
ceafed  king.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  the  agents 
of  the  Carthaginians,  obferving  that  in  this  change 
they  had  been  looked  on  with  an  unfavourable  eye, 
requelled  leave  to  retire  under  the  protection  of  an 
efcort.  The  fenate,  when  it  contented  to  their  de¬ 
parture,  neglected  to  fix  the  time.  The  Syracufans 
thus  left  among  them  two  very  able  men,  who 
were  not  only  artful  and  political,  but  great  ge¬ 
nerals,  and  well  calculated  to  be  the  chiefs  and  the 
principal  conductors  of  an  intrigue. 

It  is  not  certain  that  they  were  the  foul  of  the 
plot  formed  by  Andranadorus,  to  enable  him  to 
afcend  the  throne  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  de¬ 
pended  on  their  afliltance.  His  wife  Demarata 
was  continually  exciting  him  to  alfume  the  crown 
worn  by  his  father :  “  Every  thing  is  quiet  at  Sy- 
“  racufe,”  faid  Ihe  ;  “  but  the  foldiers,  accultomed 
“  to  receive  pay  from  the  king,  are  not  yet  dif- 
“  perfed,  and  have  not  yet  adopted  the  republican 
tc  lpirit.  Two  great  generals,  pupils  of  Hannibal, 

"  are  ready  to  put  themfelves  at  their  head.  What 
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44  do  you  wait  for  ?  Why  delay  ?”  AndranadoruS 
concerted  hi3 .  meafures  ;  and  fecured  the  Iberian 
and  African  mercenaries,  who  were  to  exterminate 
the  chief  citizens  of  Syracufe,  whofe  property  was 
to  become  the  reward  of  their  aftaffins.  He  com¬ 
municated  thefe  arrangements  to  Themiftus,  or 
formed  them  in  concert  with  him  ;  but  Themiftus 
was  fo  imprudent  as  to  difclofe  them  to  a  comedian 
named  Arifto,  and  the  latter  went  and  told  them 
to  the  fenate.  On  his  fimple  depofition,  Andra- 
nadorus  and  Themiftus  were  condemned,  though 
abfent,  and  put  to  death  as  they  were  entering  the 
fenate-houfe. 

This  murder,  committed  fo  precipitately,  occa- 
fioned  great  noife.  The  people  aflembled  around 
the  fenate  houfe,  a  (king  who  the  criminals  were, 
and  of  what  crime  they  had  been  guilty.  The  bo¬ 
dies  being  thrown  to  them,  Sopater,  an  orator  of 
great  vehemence,  advancing,  faid :  44  Thofe  who 
44  are  the  caufes  of  our  misfortunes  are  far  more 
44  criminal  than  Hieronymus,  who  was  only  a 
44  child.  I  allude  to  his  tutors,  who  reigned  un- 
44  der  his  name,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  de- 
44  ftroyed  with  the  tyrant.  Impunity  encouraged 
44  them  to  commit  new  crimes.  They  carried  their 
44  audacity  fo  far  as  to  afpire  at  the  fovereignty  ; 
44  but  not  being  able  to  fucceed  by  force,  they 
44  have  employed  treachery  and  hypocrify.  You 
44  have  evident  proof  of  it.  Though  Andranadorus 
44  has  been  named  to  the  chief  magiftracy,  among 
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t4  the  deliverers  of  his  country,  fo  diftinguilhed  a 
44  favour  has  not  been  able  to  overcome  his  wicked 
44  intentions.  Their  infuperable  defire  for  reign- 
44  ing  has  been  infpired  by  their  wives.  Thefe 
44  furies  are  the  caufes  of  our  calamities.”  On 
thefe  words,  they  unanimoufly  cried  out  that  none 
of  them  were  worthy  of  life,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  extirpate  entirely  the  race  of  tyrants. 

Scarcely  was  this  cruel  fentence  paffed,  when  the 
praetors,  who  ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  firft  effects  of  the  people’s  fury,  gave  orders 
that  it  fhould  be  carried  into  execution.  Dema- 
rate  and  Harmonia,  princeffes  of  the  blood  royal, 
were  maffacred.  The  populace  then  hurried  to 
the  h’oufe  of  Heraclea,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  the 
only  princefs  of  the  royal  family  who  had  engaged 
in  the  confpiracy.'  Her  hufband,  well  known  to 
be  a  man  of  republican  principles,  had  got  himfelf 
appointed  ambaffador  to  Egypt,  that  he  might  not 
be  a  witnefs  of  the  diforders  which  he  forefaw. 
His  virtuous  fpoufe  led  a  mod:  retired  life,  wholly 
employed  in  the  education  of  her  two  daughters. 
Being  informed  that  the  crowd  were  approaching, 
fhe  withdrew  to  the  remoteft  part  of  her  habita¬ 
tion,  appropriated  to  the  houfehold  gods,  but  this 
facred  afylum  did  not  reftrain  the  affaffins. 

She  appeared  before  them  with  her  hair  difhe- 
velled,  and  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears.  44  Unhappy 
44  woman !”  cried  fhe,  44  what  have  I  done  ?  Am  I 
44  not  myfelf  the  viftim  of  that  king  whom  you 
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“  have  had  fo  great  caufe  to  hate,  and  who  fepa- 
“  rated  me  from  my  hufband  ?  What  danger  can 
“  he  apprehended  from  me  in  the  deftitute  ftate 
“  to  which  I  am  reduced  ?  What  can  be  feared 
“  from  my  unfortunate  orphan  daughters,  with- 
“  out  influence  and  without  fupport  ?  Banifh  me 
“  to  Alexandria :  permit  me  to  go  thither  to  join 
“  my  huiband.”  She  then  threw  herfelf  at  the 
feet  of  the  aflaflins,  and  begged  them  to  have  pity 
on  thefe  innocent  victims.  Ferocious  and  inexora¬ 
ble,  they  plunged  a  poniard  into  her  bofom  while 
clofe  to  her  daughters,  who  were  befprinkled  with 
her  blood,  and  whom  they  inflantly  difpatched  alfo. 
When  they  had  breathed  their  laft,  an  order  arrived 
from  the  people  to  fufpend  the  execution.  As 
foon  as  they  learned  that  it  was  too  late,  the  Syra- 
cufans,  after  pitying  the  innocent  Heraclea,  were 
infpired  with  fury  againfl:  the  magiftrates  who  had 
haltened  the  execution  of  this  bloody  fentence, 
without  leaving  the  people  time  to  be  fenfible  of 
its  injuftice. 

The  horror  excited  by  this  murder  eftablifhed  at 
Syracufe  a  kind  of  equilibrium  between  the  party 
of  the  Romans  and  that  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  former  were  furious  republicans  ;  the  latter, 
favourers  of  royalty.  Such  indeed  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  conceived  of  them  ;  but,  at  bottom,  neither 
did  the  Romans  give  themfelves  any  trouble  to 
eftablifh  the  popular  government  at  Syracufe,  nor 
did  the  Carthaginians  care  whether  thq  govern- 
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mem  was  monarchical  or  ariftocratic,  provided 
they  could  rule  with  full  authority  to  the  exclufion 
of  their  adverfaries.  The  Syracufans,  imagining 
that  thefe  rivals  took  up  arms  on  account  of  their 
quarrels,  were  in  reality  nothing  but  the  tools  and 
the  fport  of  thefe  ambitious  nations.  Had  they 
been  fo  prudent  as  not  to  abandon  themfelves  more 
to  the  Carthaginians  than  to  the  Romans,  they 
might  have  lived  at  peace,  in  perfect  neutrality  ; 
biit  Hippocrates  and  Epycides,  thofe  two  able  Car¬ 
thaginians,  whom  they  had  negle&ed  to  fend  away 
as  they  requeued,  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus, 
formed  a  fadlion  fo  powerful,  that  they  were 
elected  magiftrates,  and  admitted  into  the  fenate. 
Afterwards,  they  threw  the  city  into  agitation  by^t 
thoufand  falfe  reports :  fometimes,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  attempting  to  enter  it ;  fometimes,  that 
they  were  butchering  thofe  who  had  fled  to  their 
camp  for  fhelter.  Previous  to  all  this,  there  had 
been  fome  military  expeditions,  which  enabled  them 
to  maintain  a  large  body  of  troops,  with  whofe  af- 
flftance,  partly  by  ftratagem,  and  partly  by  force, 
they  at  length  got  pofleffion  of  Syracufe.  Not 
doubting  that  the  conful  Marcellus  would  foon 
come  to  befiege  them,  they  expelled  all  the  fuf- 
pe&ed  perfons,  who  formed  the  greater  number. 

In  regard  to  the  people,  who  were  foon  gained 
over  by  a  few  largefles,  they  proceeded  to  the  no¬ 
mination  of  new  praetors,  becaufe  the  former  had 
been  killed  during  the  tumult.  Hippocrates  and 
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Epycides  caufed  the  number  to  be  reduced  to  two  ; 
and  found  means  to  make  the  choice  fall  upon 
themfelves.  They  then  opened  the  prifons  ;  eman¬ 
cipated  the  ilaves,  whom  they  converted  into  fcl- 
diers ;  and  promifed  a  favourable  reception  and 
reward  to  all  deferters  from  the  Roman  troops, 
which  procured  them  a  great  number. 

Marcellus  was  at  the  gates.  Before  he  com¬ 
menced  hoftilities,  he  fent  an  embaify  to  the  Syracu- 
fans  to  inform  them  that  he  had  not  come  to  deprive 
them  of  their  liberty,  but  to  deliver  them  from  the 
opprefiion  under  which  they  groaned,  and  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  praetors,  who  had  been 
inhumanly  maffacred.  He  declared  that  if  they 
would  allow  their  magiflrates  who  had  fought  an 
afylum  in  his  camp  to  return  to  their  homes,  and 
would  deliver  into  his  hands  the  authors  of  the 
lafl  maffacre,  he  would  engage  to  abftain  from 
every  act  of  violence  ;  but  that  if  they  reje&ed  de¬ 
mands  fo  agreeable  to  juftice,  they  fhould  be  treated 
as  enemies,  Hippocrates,  who  received  the  em- 
baffy,  gave  an  ironical  anfwer,  and  difmiffed  them. 

The  conful  having  befieged  Syractife  both  by 
•fea  and  land,  firft  attempted  a  general  affault.  The 
galleys  proudly  advanced,  loaded  with  machines 
proper  for  difcharging  darts.  Others,  as  high  as 
the  Walls,  were  deftined  to  convey  foldiers  to  the 
fummits  of  them  ;  but,  to  their  great  aftonifhment, 
an  enormous  done,  or  rather  rock,  hurled  from 
the  ramparts,  crufhed  to  pieces  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
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machines.  An  iron  hook,  advanced  at  the  end  of 
a  beam,  caught  hold  of  a  galley  filled  with  men, 
raifed  it  above  the  water,  and  fuffered  it  to  fall,  by 
which  means  it  funk ;  then  caught  hold  of  another, 
and  dafhed  it  againft:  the  rocks.  The  foldiers  ap¬ 
proached  the  ramparts  to  avoid  thefe  machines ; 
but  others  overwhelmed  them  with  darts,  (tones, 
and  maffes  of  lead,  without  their  being  able  to  l'e- 
cure<themfelves  againft  their  effects,  becaufe  the 
machines  were  placed  behind  the  walls,  and  for 
the  rnoft  part  concealed  from  the  view.  They 
were  the  work  of  an  able  mathematician,  named 
Archimedes.  By  the  force  of  his  genius,  without 
employing  the  fword,  one  man  had  the  glory,  on 
this  occafion,  to  repulfe  two  Roman  armies.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  machines  capable  of 
difcharging  (tones  weighing  more  than  half  a  ton, 
and  of  making  them  do  execution  at  a  great  dif- 
tance ;  of  raifmg  up  galleys  filled  with  foldiers ;  and 
of  difperfmg  through  the  air  a  multitude  of  large 
arrows  and  heavy  pikes,  and  making  them  hit  the 
object  at  which  they  were  directed.  All  thefe  in¬ 
ventions  feem  to  have  been  exaggerated  ;  but  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  obliged 
Marcellus  to  raife  the  fiege.  He  converted  it  into 
a  blockade ;  undertook  a  few  expeditions  againft 
fome  other  towns  of  the  idand,  which  he  fubdued ; 
gained  a  vidory  over  the  Carthaginians,  who  had 
fent  to  Sicily  a  ftrong  army  with  elephants ;  and 
returned  feveral  months  after  to  Syracufe,  where 
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he  ftill  found  Archimedes,  44  Shall  we  always,” 
faid  he,  44  carry  on  war  againlt  that  Briareus. — ■ that 
44  giant  with  a  hundred  hands  ?”  He  was  an  enemy, 
indeed,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  embarraffed.  As 
foon  as  the  foldiers  faw  a  cord,  or  a  pole,  appear 
above  the  walls,  they  imagined  themfelves  already 
carried  off,  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  and  could 
pot  be  brought  back  to  the  charge.  Marcelius 
had  attempted  to  open  fome  communication  with 
the  city,  in  order  that  he  might  terminate,  by  ne¬ 
gotiation,  a  fiege  which,  with  a  few  intervals,  had 
continued  two  years ;  but  his  efforts  were  ufelefs. 
The  Roman  deferters,  thofe  who  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  adts  of  aflaflination,  well  knowing  that 
they  could  hope  for  no  pardon,  reftrained  the  peo¬ 
ple,  however  much  they  might  be  tired  of  their 
long  captivity. 

Marcelius  was  much  aflifted  in  his  operations  by 
a  fortunate  event.  A  foldier  who  had  often  occa- 
fion  to  pafs  before  the  wall,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
count  the  ftones,  and  difcovered  that  it  was  not  fo 
high  as  he  had  imagined.  In  confequence  of  his 
report,  the  conful  ordered  an  efcalade,  which  was 
attended  with  fuccefs.  When  he  found  himfelf 
within  the  outer  wall,  while  receiving  the  congra¬ 
tulations  of  his  officers  on  this  event,  he  furveyed 
the  unfortunate  city  with  a  kind  of  regret,  and  it  i§ 
faid  even  fhed  tears,  on  account  of  the  difrnal  fate 
which  its  citizens,  formerly  fo  rich  and  fo  happy, 
were  about  to  experience.  It  is  but  juftice  to  ah 
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low  this  praife  to  Marcellus,  that  if  he  did  not  fave 
the  Syracufans  from  every  misfortune,  he  at  lealt 
exerted  himfelf  to  diminifh  their  fufferings.  He 
could  not  refufe  his  foldiers  the  plunder  of  thofe 
parts  of  the  city  taken  by  alfault ;  but  he  laid  them 
under  certain  reflri&ions.  Never  was  a  city  piU 
laged  with  lefs  diforder,  and  fo  little  cruelty.  The 
foldiers  entered  the  houfes,  feized  gold,  filver,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  provilions,  and  every  thing  that  fuited 
them,  without  offering  any  violence  to  the  perfons 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Acradina,  the  flrongefl  quarter  of  the  city, 
was  not  yet  taken.  It  contained,  befides  the 
choicefl  of  the  foreign  troops,  a  great  many  Ro¬ 
man  deferters.  As  the  conful  was  unwilling  to 
expofe  his  foldiers  to  thefe  defperadoes,  he  had 
once  more  recourfe  to  a  blockade.  The  plague 
which  broke  out  made  a  deadful  havock  among 
the  befiegers,  as  well  as  the  befieged.  All  thefe 
misfortunes  induced  the  people  to  accept  the  fa¬ 
vourable  terms  which  were  ftill  propofed  to  them 
jay  the  Romans ;  but  thofe  difpofed  for  this  mea¬ 
sure  were  the  weaker  party.  They  were  ftill 
pbliged  to  fubmit  to  their  fufferings ;  but  they  were 
at  length  ended  by  an  affault,  which  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  much  bloodfhed.  The  conful  had 
gained  over  an  off  cer,  who  gave  up  to  him  one  of 
the  gates.  He  therefore  flopped  the  carnage  at  the 
commencement,  and  his  humanity  made  him  iffue 
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an  order  that  the  Roman  deferters  ihould  be  fufiered 
to  efcape. 

Archimedes  was  in  the  Acradina,  but  being  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  laid,  in  the  demonftration  of  a  mathe¬ 
matical  problem,  he  did  not  hear  the  noife  occa¬ 
sioned  bv  the  affault.  As  he  continued  to  trace  out 

j 

his  lines  with  tranquillity,  a  foldier  appeared,  and 
prefented  his  fword  to  his  bread: :  “  Wait  a  mo- 
“  ment,  my  friend,”  faid  Archimedes,  “  and  my 
“  problem  will  be  refolved.”  The  foldier,  afto- 
nifhed  at  his  tranquillity,  when  expofed  to  fo  great 
danger,  was  defirous  of  conducting  him  to  the  con- 
fui.  They  accordingly  fet  out,  but  Archimedes 
carried  with  him  a  box  full  of  mathematical  inftru- 
ments.  By  the  attachment  which  the  geometrician 
ihewed  for  this  box,  the  foldier  imagined  that  it 
was  filled  with  gold,  and  inftantly  difpatched  him. 
Marcellus,  who  was  exceedingly  grieved  on  account 
of  this  accident,  caufed  him  to  be  buried  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  manner,  and  ordered  a  tomb  to  be  eredled 
to  his  memory. 

The  conful  treated  the  Syracufans  rather  as  al¬ 
lies  than  as  enemies.  He  r eflored  to  them  the  right 
of  electing  their  magiftrates  ;  put  them  in  poffeffion 
of  their  ancient  privileges  ;  exhorted  them  to  peace 
and  union  ;  and  repaired,  as  far  as  poflible,  their  de- 
folated  citv.  Notwith {landing-  his  indulgent  kind- 
nefs,  he  was  accufed,  in  a  full  lenate,  by  thofe  very 
Syracufans  of  haying  ahufed  his  authority  towards 
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them.  This  was  owing  to  a  cabal  of  his  enemies, 
who  employed  fome  of  the  citizens  to  purfue  that 
meafure,  in  order  to  mortify  him.  Kis  juftification 
was  noble  and  fimple.  The  Syracufans  repented 
of  this  injuftice,  and  decreed,  that  every  time  any 
of  the  family  of  Marcellus  landed  in  Sicily,  the 
people,  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  Ihould 
go  out  to  meet  them,  and  Ihould  celebrate  that 
happy  day  by  facriflces.  The  whole  ifland  remained 
under  the  proteftion  of  Marcellus,  and  the  Sicilians 
became  the  clients  of  that  family. 

After  the  taking  of  Syracufe,  there  ftill  remained 
fome  cities  to  be  brought  under  fubje&ion.  The 
Romans,  who  when  they  firft  landed  in  Sicily  had 
required,  as  we  may  fay,  to  be  only  tolerated,  now 
made  pretence  to  abfolute  authority,  and  infli&ed 
fevere  punifhment  on  thofe  who  oppofed  their  will. 
Agrigentum  having  refufed  the  yoke  of  thefe  im¬ 
perious  mailers,  the  conful  Levinus  befieged  and 
took  the  city.  The  chiefs  by  his  order  were 
fcourged  and  beheaded  ;  the  people  wrere  made 
Haves,  and  fold  by  public  auction  ;  and  the  money 
arifing  from  the  pillage  of  the  place  was  conveyed 
to  the  treafury  of  the  republic.  After  this  terri¬ 
ble  example,  there  was  no  more  refinance,  and 
Sicily  was  converted  into  a  Roman  province. 

RHODES.  Rhodes,  in 

the  Medi- 

The  ifland  of  Rhodes  feen  from  the  fea  prefents 
a  delightful  profped — orchards,  and  vineyards,  £y^and 
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which  produce  excellent  wine ;  a  city,  flill  beautiful, 
riling  on  a  hill  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
-below  it  a  commodious  harbour,  defended  by  rocks 
fifty  feet  diflant  from  each  other,  which  ferved  as 
a  bafe  to  the  famous  coloffus. 

CoiciTuj.  This  coloffus  was  a  flatue  of  copper  erected  in 
honour  of  Apollo  and  the  fun,  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  ifland.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  a  hundred  and 
five  feet  in  height,  fo  that  fhips  with  their  fails  fully 
difplayed  could  pais  between  its  legs.  Chares, 
the  artiffc  by  whom  it  was  made,  was  employed  on 
it  twelve  years  ;  but  it  remained  Handing  only  fixty. 
It  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and  lay  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-four  years  in  the  place  where 
it  had  fallen.  The  perfon  who  broke  it  to  pieces 
loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  it ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  copper,  eflimating  at  the  rate  of  what  each 
camel  could  carry,  mull  have  amounted  to  feven 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  We  lhall 
leave  to  artifls  to  examine  how  this  enormous  mafs 
could  be  call ;  how  the  different  parts  were  joined  ; 
whether  it  was  raifed  entire,  and  by  what  machines ; 
how  it  was  fixed  on  its  bafes ;  and  what  knowledge 
of  ftatics  was  neceffary  to  give  it  a  perpendicular 
pofition,  and  fuch  an  equilibrium  as  to  refill  florins 
and  all  the  efforts  of  nature,  except  earthquakes. 
We  propofe  thefe  refearches  the  more  readily  as 
the  labour  will  not  be  employed  on  a  fuppofittion, 

i 

fmee  the  coloffus  really  exifled. 

jReiig.on.  We  b_now  nothing  of  the  religion  of  the  Rho<- 
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dians,  but  one  Angularity.  Every  year  they  cele¬ 
brated  a  feftival,  not  with  benedi&ions  but  impre¬ 
cations  ;  fo  that  if  any  perfon  buffered  a  benevolent 
exprelffon  to  efcape,  it  was  confidered  as  a  bad 
omen ;  and  it  was  then  neceffary  to  begin  the  cere¬ 
mony  again. 

The  firft  inhabitants  came  from  Crete,  feized  inhabitants, 
upon  Caria,  and  eftablifhed  colonies,  both  on  the 
continent  and  in  the  illes.  They  were  the  firft 
people,  it  is  faid,  who  had  any  notions  of  aftro- 
nomy  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  this  knowledge  was 
conveyed  from  them  to  the  Egyptians.  Rhodes 
was  fupplied  with  inhabitants  alfo  by  thofe  emigra¬ 
tions,  which  were  confequences  of  the  Trojan  war. 

The  Rhodians  applied  at  a  very  early  period  t,o  Commas, 
commerce  and  navigation.  For  feveral  centuries 
they  were  the  fovereigns  of  the  fea.  Their  law's, 
khown  under  the  name  of  the  Rhodian  laws,  be¬ 
came  a  kind  of  code,  according  to  which  all  dif- 
putes  refpecling  maritime  affairs  were  decided. 

They  appeared  to  be  fo  replete  with  wifdom  that 
they  were  incorporated  with  the  Roman  laws,  and 
were  obferved  in  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

The  government,  at  firft,  was  monarchical.  We  ^ra* 
have  the  names  of  feveral  kings  of  Rhodes  who 
reigned  before  the  Trojan  war,  but  no  event  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  mentioned.  After  that  period,  we 
find  a  Cleobulus,  who  wrent  in  queft  of  wifdom  to 
Egypt,  and  who  is  accounted  one  of  the  feven  Gre- 
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cian  fages  ;  a  Cleobulina,  his  daughter,  a  very 
learned  poetefs,  and  a  philofophical  aftrologer,  to 
whom  he  left  his  crown  ;  Diagoras,  a  cotemporary 
of  Pindar,  who  gained  the  prize  at  all  the  Olympic, 
Iflhmian,  Nemean,  and  Argian  games,  as  well  as 
his  Ton,  both  celebrated  by  that  poet,  whom  they 
liberally  rewarded.  Women  were  forbidden,  on 
the  pain  of  death,  to  approach  the  Olympic  games. 

Royalty  was  fucceeded  by  the  republican  go¬ 
vernment  i  with  the  form  we  are  unacquainted  ; 
whether  it  was  democratic  or  arihocratic,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  both :  but  whatever  it  may  have  been,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  analogous  to  the 
charafte*  of  the  Rhodians,  becaufe  we  find  that 
they  were  always  unanimous  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war,  and  hiftory  gives  us  fcarcely  any  reafon  to 
fufpect  that  there  ever  were  troubles  among  them. 
It  was  under  the  proteftion  of  this  government 
that  they  carried  on  an  immenfe  trade  ;  had  a  for¬ 
midable  military  navy ;  repelled  with  glory  the 
enemy  from  their  ramparts,  and  rendered  their  re¬ 
public,  for  fome  time,  a  rival  to  that  of  Rome. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  withhold  from  the  eulogy 
of  the  Rhodians  what  happened  to  them  in  regard 
to  Artemifia,  the  queen  of  Caria,  celebrated  by  the 
magnificent  edifice  which  fhe  raifed  to  the  memory 
of  her  hufband  Maufolus.  Having  been  fubdued 
by  that  prince,  they  avenged  themfelves  on  the  wi¬ 
dow,  and  ravaged  her  kingdom.  Artemifia  learned 
that  they  meant  to  attack  Halicarnaflus,  the  chief 
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city  of  her  dominions.  She,  therefore,  exhorted 
the  inhabitants  to  poll  themfelves  on  the  walls,  and 
when  the  enemy  appeared  to  exprefs,  by  acclama¬ 
tions  and  the  clapping  of  hands,  that  they  wilhed 
to  furrender.  The  Rhodians,  deceived  by  thefe  de- 
monflrations,  went  on  fhore,  were  admitted  into  the 
city,  and  left  their  veffels  unguarded.  Artemifia, 
who  had  placed  herfelf  in  ambufeade,  caufed  them 
to  be  manned  by  her  foldiers,  together  with  her 
own  flaves,  and  proceeded  towards  Rhodes.  The 
inhabitants,  knowing  their  own  veffels,  and  obferv- 
ing  them  crowned  with  flowers,  entertained  no 
doubt  that  Halicarnaffus  was  taken,  and  that  their 
countrymen  had  brought  with  them  the  *plunder. 
They  opened,  therefore,  their  port,  which  the 
fleet  entered,  and  the  Carians  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  city.  Artemifia  put  to  the  fword 
the  principal  citizens,  becaufe  they  had  been  the 
authors  of  the  expedition  to  Caria ;  and  punifhed 
with  death  at  Halicarnaffus  the  flupid  confidence 
of  thofe  who  -had  furred  themfelves  to  be  de¬ 
ceived.  The  queen  caufed  a  trophy  of  her  vi&ory 
to  be  erected,  together  with  two  ftatues  of  bronze, 
one  of  which  reprefented  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  other  Artemifia  branding  it  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  Rhodians  durfl  not  deftroy  this  monument, 
becaufe  it  was  confecrated ;  but  they  fur  rounded  it 
with  a  wall,  that  they  might  at  leafl  conceal  their 
fhame^  if  they  could  not  efface  the  veftiges  of  it. 
Rhodes  became  free  by  the  aid  of  the  Athenians, 
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whom  however  offended  ;  but  when  thefe  people 
were  deliberating  on  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants, 
Demofthenes  reminded  his  countrymen  of  thofe 

J 

noble  maxims  which  had  raifed  them  to  their 
higheft  glory — ee  to  forget  injuries,  to  pardon  rebels, 
“  and  undertake  the  defenfe  of  the  unfortunate.” 

svge  of  One  of  the  moft  celebrated  events  in  regard  to 

Rhod  5.  _  ... 

"698-  ancient  Rhodes,  is  the  fiege  it  fuitained  againff  De¬ 
metrius,  the  fon  of  Antigonus.  It  had  not,  how¬ 
ever,  deferved  the  indignation  of  that  prince.  Its 
whole  crime  was,  that  it  wifhed  to  remain  neuter 
between  him  and  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  When 
Demetrius  compelled  it  to  make  a  choice,  it  did  not 
hefitate  to  declare  for  its  ancient  ally,  which  drew 
upon  it  the  formidable  forces  of  Antigonus,  com¬ 
manded  by  his  fon  Demetrius,  furnamed  Poliorcetes, 
or  the  Taker  of  Cities.  So  much  did  a  perfuaflon 
prevail  that  Rhodes  -would  not  efcape  him,  that 
his  fleet,  having  on  board  forty  thoufand  foldiers, 
was  followed  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  by  pri¬ 
vate  fhips  of  war,  fiave  merchants,  and  all  thofe 
infamous  agents  of  traffic  who  are  attached  to  a 
victorious  army. 

The  Rhodians  purfued  prudent  meafures  to  fuf- 
tain  the  fiege.  When  the  citizens  were  numbered, 
there  were  found  to  be  only  feven  thoufand  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms ;  but  they  promifed  liberty 
to  fuch  of  their  Haves  as  flrould  perform  noble  ac¬ 
tions,  and  the  city  engaged  to  indemnify  their  maf- 
ters  for  thofe  who  ffiould  be  killed  or  emancipated. 
It  -was  declared  alfo  that  the  republic  would  caufe 
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to  be  honourably  interred  thofe  who  might  fall  iri 
battle,  and  that  it  would  provide  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  parents,  wi\'es,  and  children ;  that 
it  would  give  portions  to  their  daughters  ;  and  that 
when  their  children  attained  to  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood  they  fhould  receive,  at  the  grand  feflival  of 
Bacchus,  a  crown  and  a  complete  fuit  of  armour. 

So  many  encouragements,  both  of  intereft  and 
glory,  infpired  all  orders  in  the  city  with  the  mofl 
invincible  ardour.  The  rich  went  in  crowds  with 
money  to  defray  the  expenfes  of  the  fiege  ;  and 
they  fupplied  the  artificers  and  engineers  with 
timber  for  the  machines,  and  metals  proper  for 
making  arms.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  inventive 
genius  that  Demetrius  rendered  himfelf  formidable 
in  fieges.  The  Rhodians  oppofed  to  him  no  lefs 
fldll  and  induftry.  In  regard  to  aflaults,  clofe 
combat  on  the  ramparts  and  in  the  mines,  if  the 
foldiers  of  Demetrius  had  fometimes  the  advantage, 
they  were  fpeedily  repulfed ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
year  this  prince  thought  himfelf  happy  to  find  a 
pretence  for  raifing  the  fiege  without  diflionour. 
When  he  departed  he  made  a  prefent  of  his 
machines  to  the  Rhodians.  With  the  money 
which  they  produced  they  purchafed  the  copper 
employed  in  forming  their  colofliis. 

Protogenes,  a  celebrated,  painter,  had  refided  in 
the  fuburbs  without  the  city  at  the  time  it  was 
befieged  by  Demetrius.  As  the  prefence  of  the 
enemy  and  the  noife  of  the  arms,  which  continually 
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refounded  in  his  ears,  had  neither  interrupted  his 
labour  nor  made  him  quit  his  habitation,  the 
king,  furprized  at  this  tranquillity,  afked  him  the 
reafon.  The  anfwer  of  Protogenes  is  worthy  of 
bein^  made  known  to  princes :  “  It  is,”  faid  he, 
“  becaufe  I  am  perfuaded  that  you  have  declared 

war  againfl  the  Rhodians,  and  not  againft  the 
“  arts.” 

The  earthquake  which  overturned  the  coIoiTus 
occafioned  a  general  contribution  for  the  relief  of 
the  Rhodians.  They  received  letters  from  all 
quarters,  and  the  articles  fent  to  them-  may  ferve 
to  make  known  what  were  the  productions  and 
riches  of  each  country.  The  king  of  Egypt  gave 
them  money,  a  million  meafures  of  wheat,  and 
materials  for  building  twenty  galleys  with  five 
banks  of  oars,  and  as  many  with  three.  He  fent 

i 

alfo  a  hundred  mafons  and  three  hundred  work¬ 
men,  with  a  promife  that  he  would  pay  them  as- 
long  as  their  fervices  might  be  neceffary.  Anti- 
gonus  furnifhed  them  with  money,  ten  thoufand 
logs  of  timber,  each  fixteen  cubits  long ;  feven 
thoufand  planks,  three  thoufand  pounds  of  iron, 
as  many  of  rofin,  and  a  thoufand  meafures  of 
pitch.  A  lady,  named  Chryfeis,  fent  a  thoufand 
meafures  of  wheat,  and  three  thoufand  pounds  of 
lead.  Antiochus,  ten  galleys,  two  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  meafures  of  wheat,  and  various  other  articles 
of  great  value.  Prufias,  Mithridates,  and  the  other 
kings  of  Afia,  the  nations  of  Greece,  and  the 
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princes  of  Europe,  all  difplayed  their  generofity 
on  this  occafion  ;  an<f  the  ieaft  prefent  was  that  of 
the  monarchs  who  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
duty  all  the  merchandize  which  their  fubjects  ' 
might  tranfport  to  Rhodes.  Never  was  any  con¬ 
tribution  more  abundant.  The  motive  of  it  was 
the  re-eflablifhment  of  the  coloifus,  which  being  a 
religious  act  excited  their  liberality ;  but  the 
Rhodians  left  the  idol  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
appropriated  to  their  own  ufe  the  offerings. 

On  account  of  a  war  with  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
don,  the  Rhodians  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  They  treated  as  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  their  ambaffadors  w’ere  received  with  deference 
by  the  fenate.  This  union  gave  them  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  regard  to  the  neighbouring  flates  5 
their  fuccefs  infpired  them  with  pride,  and  they 
fpoke  in  haughty  terms,  not  only  to  the  republics 
of  Greece  their  equals,  but  even  to  the  greatefl 
kings.  The  eminent  fervices  which  they  rendered 
to  the  Romans  in  feveral  naval  battles,  induced 
them  to  think  that  the  republic  could  not  confer 
too  great  a  reward  on  their  fidelity ;  but  they 
found  in  Eumenes  king  of  Fergamus  a  com¬ 
petitor  whofe  pretenfions  were  better  received. 

Both  parties,  after  the  defeat  of  Amtiochus,  re-  Quanei 
quelled  from  the  Romans  fome  flates  convenient  Romans, 
for  them  which  had  belonged  to  that  prince.  y 
Eumenes  got  the  befl  (hare,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  Rhodians,  who  obtained  only  Lycia.  Thefe 
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republicans,  though  they  idolized  liberty,  behaved 
with  the  mod  oppredive  feverity  to  their  new  fub- 
jecls  the  Lycians,  who  complained  to  the  Romans, 
and  were  taken  under  their  protection.  The  fenate 
wrote  to  the  Rhodians  a  letter  couched  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  fuperiority ;  but  thefe  iflanders,  finding 
their  pride  w'ounded,  treated  their  fubjects  dill 
v/orfe.  The  Lycians  revolted,  and  were  fubdued. 
From  feverity  their  maders  proceeded  to  cruelty. 
The  oppreffed  people  had  again  recourfe  to  Rome, 
which  fent  commilhoners  inveded  with  full  powers 
to  terminate  the  difference.  They  were  not  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  ufual  marks  of  affeftion  ;  but  the 
Rhodians  gave  way,  and  the  Lycians  were  better 
treated. 

It  would  not  be  adonifhing  if  the  conduct  of  the 
Romans,  in  fome  refpecl  imperious,  had  offended 
the  Rhodians,  and  if  the  latter  wifhed  fuccefs  to 
their  enemies,  and  entertained  a  fecret  defire  of 
Leeing  thefe  proud  republicans  humbled.  While 
in  this  difpodtion,  perhaps,  they  fnewed  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  Perfeus,  with  whom  the  Romans  were 
then  at  war.  They  were  obliged  to  judify  them- 
felves  on  this  fufpicion  in  a  full  fenate ;  but  they 
did  it  in  fuch  a  fullen  manner  that  they  lod  the 
whole  prize  for  which  they  contended.  The  fenate, 
by  way  of  anfwer,  caufed  to  be  read  in  their  pre¬ 
fence  the  decree  which  deprived  them  of  Lycia. 
During  the  drd  moments  of  their  wounded  pride, 
the  Rhodians  declared  themfelVes  neuter  between 
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the  Romans  and  Perfeus,  and  recalled  their  fhips 
which  they  had  in  the  Roman  fleet ;  but  that  they 
might  not  come  to  an  open  rupture,  they  fent  am* 
bafladors  to  Rome  to  exhort  the  fenate  to  peace. 

Unfortunately,  however,  they  arrived  at  the 
time  when  intelligence  had  been  received  of  the 
complete  defeat  of  Perfeus.  They  attempted  to 
fpeak:  u  Go,”  faid  the  conful  to  them,  “  perfi- 
“  dious  meflengers,  and  tell  your  republic  that  its 
cc  care  for  the  interells  of  Perfeus  is  no  longer  in 
i(  feafon.”  The  time  was  now  come  for  the 
Rhodians  to  aflume  an  air  of  humility.  Afliy- 
medes,  the  chief  of  the  embafiy,  did  fo  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  mull  have  been  exceedingly  painful. 
He  confefled  that  vanity  was  the  prevailing  feature 
in  the  charafler  of  his  countrymen.  u  But  would 
<c  you  confider,”  added  he,  “  this  national  mark 
<c  of  imperfe&ion  as  a  crime  which  cannot  be  ex- 
w  piated  but  by  the  total  ruin  of  our  country  ?” 
He  then  fpoke  of  the  fervices  which  the  Rhodians 
had  rendered  to  the  republic :  “  If  they  have 
<c  ceafed,”  faid  he,  “  to  aflift  the  Romans,  they 
“  have  never  committed  aflual  hoflilities  againfl: 
“  them.  In  a  word,  I  declare  that  we  will  entirely 
fubmit  to  the  will  of  Rome,  and  that  we  have 
“  refolved  to  make  no  refinance  if  we  are  at- 
<e  tacked.”  When  the  bufmefs  was  brought  to 
the  vote,  a  great  number  were  of  opinion  that  war 
ought  to  be  declared  againfl:  the  Rhodians.  Cato, 
however,  fpoke  as  follows  :  u  Ye  immortal  Gods  ! 
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iU  muff  we  then  ufurp  your  rights  ?  Mull  we  pene- 
44  trate  into  the  hearts  of  men  to  find  enemies  ? 
44  In  my  opinion,  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
44  Perfeus  have  been  a  real  punifhment  to  the 
44  Rhodians.  I  will  even  add,  that  their  compaf- 
“  fion  arofe  from  interefted  motives ;  but  when 
44  were  people  forbidden  to  be  fond  of  their  li- 
44  berty  ?  Rome  is  a  formidable  power,  capable  of 
44  fubduing  the  whole  Eaft.  Macedonia,  already 
44  reduced  to  obedience,  is  no  longer  able  to  with- 
44  hand  her  arms.  Needs  it  excite  aftonifhment 
44  that  neighbouring  danger  fhould  create  violent 
44  alarm  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  the  Rhodians  hate 
44  you  ?— No.  But  they  love  themfelves.  Is  there 
44  any  one  among  us  who  can  behold  with  a  fa- 
44  vourable  eye  a  formidable  neighbour  ?  What 
44  would  we  not  do  to  remove  him  to  a  diftance  ? 
44  All  means,  in  fuch  a  conjuncture,  violence  ex- 
44  cepted,  are  lawful  ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  cafe 
44  of  the  Rhodians.  They  wifhed  that  Perfeus 
44  might  not  be  ruined,  and  that  the  barrier  which 
44  feparated  us  from  them  might  be  buffered  to 
44  exift.  Can  this  be  accounted  a  crime  ?  Befides, 
44  ought  mere  wifhes  to  be  pimifhed  ?  But  it  may 
44  be  faid  that  the  pride  of  the  Rhodians  was  dif- 
44  played  in  their  fpeech  ;  and  indeed  one  of  their 
44  ambaffadors  made  ufe  of  a  few  arrogant  expref- 
44  fions.  What  can  be  thence  inferred,  but  that 
44  thefe  are  a  people  ftill  haughtier  and  more  im- 
44  perious  than  we  ?  Is  an  inconfiderate  exprefllon 
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“  a  crime  which  can  be  expiated  only  by  rivers  of 
44  blood  ?  What  can  we  expeft  in  return  for  injuft 
44  feverity,  but  fentiments  of  hatred,  or  at  leaft  of 
44  diftruft  on  the  part  of  our  enemies  ?  Foreign 
44  nations  will  fear  us  more,  but  we  fhall  be  lefs 
44  beloved.  And  after  all,  the  Rhodians  have  not 
44  carried  their  ingratitude  fo  very  far.  Perfius, 
44  at  the  time  of  his  greateft  fplendour,  was  not 
44  able  to  induce  them  to  take  up  arms  againft  us. 
44  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to 
44  leave  the  Rhodians  in  poffeffion  of  their  iiland.,, 
This  opinion  was  adopted.  No  more  thoughts 
were  entertained  of  war  ;  and  the  fenate  only  re¬ 
quired  that  thofe  who  had  fhewn  themfelves  parti- 
fans  of  Perfeus  might  be  banilhed,  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done.  This  condefcendence  difarmed 
the  fenate,  and  the  Rhodians  were  declared  allies 
of  the  Romans. 

After  this  period,  Rhodes  was  treated  by  Rome 
as  her  filler,  but  as  a  younger  fifler,  from  whom 
the  eldeft  received  marks  of  refpect  as  a  debt. 
Rhodes  found  itfelf  engaged  in  the  Carian  war 
without  being  able,  before  the  commencement  of 
hoflilities,  to  afk  the  confent  of  Rome.  Having 
proved,  viftorious,  it  fent  deputies  to  lay  its  laurels 
at  the  feet  of  the  fenators  as  a  token  of  homage, 
and  as  an  excufe  for  having  conquered  without 
their  permiffion.  The  fenate  deigned  to  order 
thanks  to  be  returned  to  them  for  this  deference. 
Rhodes  redoubled  its  refpe&ful  attention,  begging 
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that  it  might  be  permitted  to  place  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  at  Rome,  a  ftatue  of  that  goddefs 
thirty  cubits  in  height.  It  would  appear -that  the 
dignity  of  the  offering  was  eflimated  by  the  height. 
This  favour  was  granted,  together  with  the  refli- 
tution  of  Lycia,  which  the  Roman  republic  had 
taken  from  its  lifter  when  difpleafed  at  her  com 
duft. 

191  i.  The  Romans  confidered  themfelves  in  Rhodes 

as  at  home.  They  affembled  there  when  expelled 
from  Afia  by  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus.  This 
prince  might  have  got  into  his  hands  many  illuf- 
trious  prifoners,  had  he  been  able  to  force  the 
ifland  to  furrender,  when  he  laid  fiege  to  it ;  but 
he  met  with  an  obflintue  refiftance,  both  from  the 
inhabitants  and  the  refugees,  who  all  fought  as  for 
their  common  country.  , 

This  kind  of  fraternity  was  deflructive  to  the 
Rhodians,  as  it  did  not  allow  them  to  be  neuter 
during  the  domeftic  troubles  of  their  allies.  They 
declared  for  Pompey,  and  afterwards  for  Casfar ; 
defended  themfelves  with  courage  againft  Caffius, 
his  murderer  ;  fought  two  battles,  and  loll  in  them 
the  greater  part  of  their  fhips.  The  city  was 
given  up  by  treachery  to  Caffius,  who  flripped  it 
of  its  ornaments,  caufed  the  principal  inhabitants 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  exacted  from  it  very  heavy 
contributions.  Marc  Anthony  reftored  its  privi¬ 
leges,  and  annexed  to  its  dominion  feveral  of  the 
adjacent  iilands ;  but  the  Rhodeans,  thofe  zealous 
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friends  of  liberty,  opprelfed  all  thefe  countries  fo 
much  with  taxes,  that  the  dictator  was  obliged  to 
take  them  back.  Vefpafian  impofed  a  tribute  on 
Rhodes,  which,  from  being  a  fovereign,  became 
only  the  capital  of  the  iflanas  fubject  to  Rome  in 
the  Mediterranean.  We  ftiall  fee  in  the  courfe  of 
this  work  that  it  recovered  its  independence,  of 
which  it  was  afterwards  deprived  by  the  Ottoman 
power.  .  ■ 

Crete. 

Crete,  at  prefent  called  Candia,  is  one  of  the  Crete  or 
largefl  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  much  &<& mLa 
longer  than  it  is  broad.  It  is  faid  to  be  about  two  Archipelago 

ijii  ••  r»  -r»  towards  tl\c 

Hundred  leagues  m  circumference.  it  is  well  fouth-eaft. 

watered,  and  produces  excellent  wine.  The  foil 
is  fertile  and  the  air  falubrious.  This  ifland  was 
covered  formerly  with  a  hundred  cities,  the  veftiges 
of  which  ftill  exhibit  remarkable  curiofities,  though 
the  greater  part  were  carried  away  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  when  they  had  it  in  their  poffelfion.  There 
are  ftill  feen  fragments  of  fluted  columns  of  gra¬ 
nite,  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  mafter-pieces 
of  art,  which  it  would  now  be  .difficult  to  imitate. 

The-  principal  mountain  is  Ida,  from  which  the 
furrounding  fea  may  be  feen  on  both  ftdes. 

On  this  and  the  neighbouring  mountains  lived  inhabitants, 
the  Dadlyli,  who  taught  the  ufe  of  fire ;  the 

method  of  fufing  copper  and  iron,  and  of  working 

\ 

thefe  metals ;  together  with  poetry,  mufic,  and 
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facred  ceremonies.  They  inhabited  caverns  in  the 
mountains,  or  refiaed  under  large  trees ;  and  thefe 
people,  fo  fkilful  in  things  of  lefs  ufe,  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  art  of  building  houfes.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  when  they  attained  to  this  induftry  that 
they  united  men  in  focietv ;  that  they  inftructed 
them  how  to  manage  flocks,  to  break  horfes,  to 
hunt,  to  dance,  to  form  fworas  and  helmets,  and 
to  do  manv  ether  things  aferibed  to  the  Curetes. 
The  Titans,  another  indigenous  race,  were  no  lefs 
uiefui  to  mankind.  Inftead  of  making  them  fight 
a:^ainft  the  gods,  the  Cretans  derived  from  them 
their  deities,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Rhea, 
Thetis,  Mnemofyne,  Latona,  and  Ceres ;  and  they 
confidered  Minos,  the  firfl:  legiflator  of  Greece,  as 
descended  from  thefe  deifies. 

We  know,  or  think  we  know,  the  names  of  the 
ancient  Cretan  kings,  even  as  far  back  as  Minos. 
This  prince  was  the  firfl:  who  equipped  a  fleet,  and 
made  himfelf  formidable  at  fea  ;  but  he  is  indebted 
for  his  chiet  reputation  to  his  laws,  which  ferved 
as  a  model  for  thofe  of  Lacedemon  eftablifhed  by 
Lycurgus.  We  there  find  eating  in  public,  refpect 
for  the  aged,  punifhmeni  denounced  againfl:  luxury 
and  iclenefs,  military  exercifes,  fevere  life  recom¬ 
mended  in  infancy,  and  political  converlafion  ot 
old  men  after  their  public  banquets.  All  Spartan 
laws. 

Another,  imitated  by  the  Romans,  was  the  obli¬ 
gation  impofed  cn  matters  to  ferve  their  Haves 
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during  fome  holidays,  inftituted  for  that  purpofe. . 
Another  eftablilhment  of  Minos,  admired  by  Plato, 
confided  in  infpiring  young  people,  at  an  early  age, 
with  a  great  refpe£t  for  the  maxims,  cuftoms,  and 
laws,  of  their  country,  and  in  forbidding  them  to 
queftion  or  ever  doubt  the  wifdom  of  their  inftitu- 
tions,  becaufe  they  ought  to  confider  them  not  as 
prefcribed  by  men,  but  as  dictated  by  the  gods 
themfelves ;  and  as  laws,  which  if  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  would  greatly  contribute  to  public  tran¬ 
quillity.  Minos,  that  great  legifiator,  is  the  fame 
who  impofed  on  the  Athenians  the  cruel  tribute  of 
feven  boys,  and  as  many  girls,  whom  he  caufed  to 
be  devoured  by  the  minotaur,  a  monfter  half  man 
and  half  bull.  This  barbarity,  if  credible,  might 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  thofe  who  make  laws 
for  others  have  fometimes  need  that  others  lhould 
make  laws  for  them. 

The  fable  of  Pafiphae,  enamoured  of  a  bull,  is 
reduced  according  to  hiftory  to  a  libertine  princefs, 
who  abandoned  herfelf  to  one  of  her  hufband’s 
courtiers  named  Taurus.  The  labyrinth,  Daedalus 
and  Icarus  who  extricated  themfelves  from  its 
winding  paffages  by  means  of  wings,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  fails  of  a  Ihip,  are  the  embellifliments  of 
this  hiftory.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Cretans 
who  poffelfed  fuch  noble  laws,  became  afterwards 
the  moll  licentious  of  men  ;  and  the  name  of 
Cretan  given  to  any  one,  as  allufive  to  morals, 
■was  an  infult. 
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Deucalion,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Minos,  was 
the  father  of  Phaedra,  whofe  inceftuous  love  for 
Hippolytus  her  fon-in-law  has  been  reprefented 
with  fo  much  interefl  on  the  French  theatre. 
Idomeneus,  who  killed  his  eldeft  fon  to  difcharge  a 
vow,  and  who  was  brought  back  to  wifdom  by 
the  leffons  of  Mentor  within  the  walls  of  Salen- 
tum,  furnilhed  an  inftructive  epifoae  to  the  author 
of  Telemachus.  Some  tragic  poet  alfo  might  ex¬ 
cite  our  pity  for  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Phro- 
nima,  calumniated  by  her  mother-in-law,  and  con¬ 
demned  by  Etearchus  her  father,  the  laft  king  of 
Crete,  to  perifh  in  the  waves,  from  which  this 
princefs  efcaped  only  to  lead  a  life  unworthy  of 
her  rank. 

The  monarchical  form  of  government  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  republican ;  but  we  neither  know 
when  nor  on  what  occafion.  The  fovereign 
power  was  veiled  in  a  fenate  compofed  of  thirty 
members.  Its  decilions,  however,  did  not  acquire 
the  force  of  laws  until  confirmed  by  the  fuffrages 
of  the  pepple.  They  were  chofen  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  ephori  at  Sparta,  from  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  even  the  lowed:  of  that  clafs  might 
be  elected.  From  thefe  were  appointed  the  fe- 
nators,  who  were  refponfible  for  nothing  while 
cofmi ;  but  who  became  refponfible  as  foon  as 
they  took  their  feats  in  the  fenate.  A  proper 
balance  was  preferved  between  thefe  magiftracies. 
It  is  not  known  how  long  they  exifled ;  whether 
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they  were  eftablifhed  in  each  city,  nor  what  was 
the  bond  which  united  the  cities  to  form  them 
into  a  body  politic. 

It  appears,  that  after  the  abolition  of  monarchy 
there  never-  was  a  federative  union  among  the 
Cretans.  Their  great  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  the 
bow  and  the  fling  is  afcribed  to  the  perpetual 
wars  in  which  they  were  involved  with  each  other. 
There  were  few  belligerent  powers  which  did 
not  endeavour  to  engage  in  their  fervice  Cretan 
archers  and  flingers.  A  proof  that  they  had  no 
union  among  themfelves  as  a  nation  is,  that  we  do 
not  find  they  ever  had  a  national  war  with  the 
other  iflanders  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  that 
when  they  went  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
ifle,  either  to  defend  themfelves  or  to  attack 
others,  it  was  only  with  fingle  {hips,  and  not  a 
fleet,  as  becomes  a  people  conne&ed  by  one  com¬ 
mon  intereft. 

The  Cretans  preferred  piratical  wars  to  *  all 
others.  They  infefied  the  Mediterranean,  and  in¬ 
terrupted  the  navigation  even  on  the  coafls  of 
Italy.  This  conduct  fupplied  the  Romans  with  a 
fpecious  pretext  for  attacking  Crete,  which  had 
always  been  perfectly  independent.  But  the  true 
reafon  of  the  fenate  was  the  fituation  of  the  ifiand, 
being  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  war,  whether  they  carried  it  on  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Afia,  or  Africa.  They  changed  its  govern¬ 
ment,  fubje&ed  it  to  tribute,  and  converted  it 
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coaft  of 

Cilicia. 


Inhabitants. 
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ment. 


into  a  Roman  province.  The  Ottomans,  who  in 
alinoft  all  the  iflands  of  thefe  feas  fucceeded  the 
Romans,  as  the  latter  did  the  Greeks,  have  be¬ 
come  mailers  of  Candia,  which  they  tore  from  the 
Venetians,  but  not  without  difficulty,  as  will  be 
feen  hereafter. 

Cyprus. 

Cyprus,  where  Venus,  formed  of  the  foam  of 

% 

the  fea,  landed  on  a  marine  fhell,  accompanied  by 
Love  and  the  graces,  wras  favoured  alfo  by  Bacchus. 
It  produced  formerly,  and  flill  produces,  excellent 
wine,  honey,  oil,  and  a  fuff  cient  quantity  of  corn. 
The  copper  of  Cyprus  was  highly  efteemed.  It 
was  fufed  accidentally,  when  the  inhabitants  fet 
fire  to  the  forefts,  in  order  that  they  might  render 
the  land  fit  for  cultivation. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  firfl  difeovered  by 
the  Phoenicians,  who  eflablifhed  in  it  a  colony  by 
whom  it  was  peopled.  Various  nations,  Atheni¬ 
ans,  Macedonians,  Arcadians,  and  even  Ethiopians, 
fettled  in  it,  and  introduced  the  manners  of  their 
different  countries.  This  mixture  did  not  tend  to 
render  them  pure ;  and  whether  it  arofe  from  a 
confufion  of  habits  and  principles,  or  from  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  Venus,  their  tutelary  goddefs,  the 
Cyprian  ladies  were  remarkable  for  their  gallantry. 
Pygmalion,  it  is  faid,  having  arrived  in  Cyprus — - 
but  from  what  country,  or  on  what  account,  we 
are  not  told — -was  fo  difpleafed  with  the  behaviour 
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of  the  women,  that  he  refolved  never  to  marry  ^ 
As  he  was  an  excellent  fculptor,  he  amufed  hirnfelf 
with  making  an  ivory  ftatue-,  which  was  fo  beauti¬ 
ful,  that  he  became  enamoured  of  it.  He  then 
refolved  to  marry,  if  Venus  would  procure  a  fe¬ 
male  as  handfome  as  his  ftatue.  The  goddefs  gave 
animation  to  the  ftatue  itfelf,  which  brought  Pyg¬ 
malion  a  fon,  who  was  the  ftrft  king  of  Cyprus. 
After  that  period  the  government  was  always  mo¬ 
narchical,  but  the  ifland  was  divided  into  feveral 
kingdoms,  fo  that  each  city'  almoft  had  its  own 
king.  Sometimes,  but  very  feldom,  thefe  king¬ 
doms  were  united,  and  formed  one  monarchy, 
which  was  afterwards  difmembered.  It  was  eafy 
for  the  neighbouring  nations  to  fubdue  each  part 
feparately.  The  Perftans,  as  appears,  were  the 
people  who  profited  moft  by  this  divifton.  They 
ruled  there  without  interruption,  till  a  king  of 
Salamis,  named  Onefilus,  formed  a  confederation 
of  all  the  kings  of  the  ifland,  who  before  had 
been  as  it  were  vaffals  to  the  Perfians ;  and  at  the 
head  of  thofe  united  forces  made  hirnfelf  formida¬ 
ble  to  the  oppreffors. 

Being  betrayed  and  defeated  by  two  of  the 
kings,  his  colleagues,  he  was  killed  in  a  battle. 
His  fucceffors  bore  with  patience  the  Perfian  yoke, 
but  under  the  protection  of  the  Greeks,  who 
abandoned  them  altogether  at  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas. 

At  that  time  there  were  nine  kings  in  the 
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ifiand.  Evagoras  II.  tired  of  being  tributary  to 
the  Perfians,  and  fupported  by  the  great  riches  he 
had  amafled,  raifed  a  flrong  army  and  equipped  a 
fleet ;  but,  though  powerfully  aflifted  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  could  not  obtain  peace  till  he  returned  to 
his  former  dependance.  Under  the  fucceflors  of 
Alexander,  Cyprus  pafied  from  Antigonus  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt.  Nicocles,  one  of  the  petty  kings 
of  Cyprus,  having  become  fufpefted  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  monarch,  the  latter  fent  aflafiins  to  Cyprus, 
who  furrounded  Nicocles  in  fuch  a  manner,  that, 
feeing  no  means  of  efcaping,  he  difpatched  himfelf. 
Axiathea,  his  wife,  when  informed  of  her  huf- 
band’s  fate,  killed  her  daughters  with  her  own 
hands,  and  afterwards  (tabbed  herfelf  with  a  poni¬ 
ard.  When  the  account  of  this  maflacre  was 
fpread  abroad,  the  brothers  of  Nicocles  were  fo 
much  affe&ed  with  grief,  that  each  of  them  fet 
fire  to  his  palace,  and  perifhed  in  the  flames  with 
his  family. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  Roman  republic 
would  at  length  fwallow  up  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
but  it  was  not  by  con  quell.  It  judged  proper  to 
employ  rather  the  right  of  fucceffion,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded.  An  Alexander,  driven  from  the 
throne  of  Egypt  which  he  had  ufurped,  retired  to 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  as  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
Egyptian  dominions,  but  was  expelled  from  it  by 
the  Ptolemys,  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  aflumcd 
the  fceptre  of  Cyprus,  and  the  other  that  of  Egypt. 
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Alexander,  thus  ftripped  of  his  territories,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  revenged,  made  the  Romans  his 
heirs  when  he  died.  According  to  every  appear¬ 
ance  the  moment  was  not  then  favourable  for 
ufing  the  right  given  to  them  by  this  teftamentary 
difpofition,  for  they  left  the  Ptolemys  at  peace, 
each  on  his  throne,  and  even  made  an  alliance 
with  them  ;  but  the  Cyprian  Ptolemy  having  been 
fo  imprudent  as  to  refufe  money  to  the  tribune 
Clodius  on  an  urgent  occafron,  the  Roman  magif- 
trate  thought  proper  to  revive  the  teftamentary 
right,  which  was  then  almoft  forgotten.  When 
he  prefented  it  to  the  people  he  took  care  to  make 
known,  that  the  riches  to  be  fhared  would  amount 
to  a  very  large  fum.  This  was  a  powerful  con- 
fideration  with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  who  lived 
on  the  fpoils  of  other  nations.  It  appeared  to 
them  extremely  juft,  that  Cyprus,  an  ifland  fo 
opulent,  Ihould  belong  to  the  republic.  Thus, 
though  Ptolemy,  then  on  the  throne,  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  a  friend  and  an  ally  of  Rome — though  he 
had  done  nothing  that  could  incur  the  hatred  of 
the  imperious  republic,  the  kingdom  of  that  prince 
was  declared  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate  to  belong 
to  the  Roman  people. 

Clodius  gained  three  advantages  by  this  decree : 
firft,  to  avenge  himfelf ;  fecondly,  to  pleafe  the 
people,  whofe  fupport  he  found  neceffary  ;  and  in 
the  third  place,  to  get  Cato  removed  to  a  diftance, 
as  his  prefence  was  injurious  to  his  ambitious  de- 
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figns.  Unknown  to  Cato,  the  praetor  got  him 
appointed  to  this  department,  and  Went  himfelf  to 
announce  to  him  the  decifion  of  the  fenate  in  the 
following  words ;  44  Vice  predominates  in  Cyprus, 
44  and  it  even  ftains  the  throne.  Rome  has  made 
“  choice  of  a  man  of  irreproachable  conduct  to 
44  re-eftablifh  there  the  empire  of  virtue.  Go 
u  then,  Cato,  and  make  the  purity  of  the  Roman 
44  laws,  be  refpe&ed  in  an  ifland  difgraced  by  the 
44  moil  depraved  morals.”  Cato,  perceiving  the 
fhare  laid  for  him,  replied  :  44  Our  country  is  ex- 
44  pofed  to  misfortunes  ftill  greater.  It  is  impof- 
44  fible  for  me  to  defert  it.”  64  Since  you  refufe 
44  the  folicitations  of  your  friends,”  returned  Clo- 
dius,  44  we  mull  employ  force.”  He  immediately 
caufed  the  fenate  to  be  affembled,  and  Cato  re* 
ceived  orders  to  depart  without  delay,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Cyprus  to  dethrone  the  king. 

Without  an  army,  and  without  guards,  Cato 
went  on  board  the  firfh  veifel  he  could  find ;  and, 
having  landed  at  Rhodes,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
weak  kiilg,  exhorting  him  to  retire  in  peace,  and 
offering  him  as  an  indemnification  for  the  lofs  of 
his  crown  the  high  priefthood  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  at  Paphos,  the  revenues  of  which  were  con- 
fiderable.  The  monarch,  frightened  at  the  very 
idea  of  a  war  with  the  Romans,  embarked  with 
all  his  riches  and  fet  fail,  intending  to  fink  the 
veffel,  and  to  perifh  with  his  wealth.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  repented  of  his  defign,  returned  on  fhore, 
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and  having  carefully  put  his  darling  riches  in  his 
treafury,  fwallowed  poifon.  Cato  took  pofleflion 
of  the  ifland  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  and 
feized  for  its  account  the  king’s  treafures,  which 
amounted  to  above  a  million  fterling. 

As  foon  as  the  tribunefhip  of  Clodius  had  ex¬ 
pired,  Cicero  propofed  to  annul  all  the  decrees 
pafled  during  his  raagiftracy.  This  was  oppofed 
by  Cato,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  it  would  have  been 
neceffary  to  reftore  to  the  Cyprians  the  treafures 
carried  away  from  their  ifland.  Thus  Cato, 
though  a  man  of  fuch  rigid  virtue,  thought,  like 
an  avaricious  republican,  that  in  order  to  preferve 
the  money  thefe  iflanders  ought  ftill  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  liberty. 

Samos. 

Samos  is  about  thirty  leagues  in  circumference;  Samo^  b?- 
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the  loil  is  fertile,  and  the  air  falubrious.  The  Continent, 
earthen-ware  made  here  formerly  was  in  great  re-  narii 
quell.  This  ifland  contains  ruins,  which  attell  the 
beauty  of  fome  of  its  cities,  and  particularly  Samos 
the  capital.  Near  it  flood  a  fuperb  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Juno,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  ifland  ;  an 
aqueduct  which  croffed  a  mountain,  and  conveyed 
water  to  the  city ;  and  a  mole  of  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  which  extended  two  furlongs  into  the  fea. 

So  extraordinary  a  work,,  conftru&ed  at  fo  remote 
a  period,  proves  that  the  Samians  had  a  tafte  for 
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navigation.  It  is  faid,  that  they  built  the  firft 
fhips  proper  for  tranfporting  cavalry. 

The  earlieft  inhabitants  of  Samos  were  Carians, 
and  people  from  the  neighbouring  illands.  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  Ionian  confederation.  The 
government  was  firft  monarchical,  afterwards  re¬ 
publican  under  a  democratic  fenate,  oligarchical, 
and  no  doubt  often  anarchical,  fince  it  was  ex- 
pofed  to  domeftic  troubles.  The  moll  remarkable 
civil  war  was  occafioned  by  the  nobles  named 
geomori,  who  deprived  the  people  of  their  lands, 
and  divided  them  among  themfelves.  In  a  war 
which  took  place  afterwards,  they  entrufled  the 
command  of  the  troops  to  nine  generals,  with 
whofe  difpofition  it  appears  they  were  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  for  thefe  commanders  finding  them¬ 
felves  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  put  the  geomori 
to  the  fword,  and  re-eftablifhed  democracy.  This 
form  of  government  gave  place  to  tyranny,  which 
one  Sylofon  found  means  to  eitablilh,  by  enticing 
the  people  from  the  city  under  the  pretence  of  a 
proceffion,  and  not  fuffering  them  to  return  till  he 
had  difarmed  them,  and  rendered  them  obedient. 
The  people,  however,  refumed  their  authority, 
but  were  again  brought  under  the  yoke  by  Poly¬ 
crates,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Samos. 

,  He  attained  to  the  fovereign  authority  by  a 
plot  formed  in  concert  with  his  brothers,  to  whom 
he  promifed  a  fliare  in  the  government.  It  is  laid. 
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they  began  their  enterprize  when  only  ten  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  that  having  taken  poffeffion  of  the  citadel 
they  withftood  the  firfl  efforts  of  the  Samians. 
The  tyrant  of  Naxos,  a  neighbouring  ifland,  fent 
very  opportunely  affiftance  to  thefe  brothers.  Po¬ 
lycrates  mounted  the  throne,  but  he  refufed  to 
admit  any  partners,  and  got  rid  of  his  brothers 
either  by  death  or  banifhment ;  and  even  of  the 
great  by  whom  he  had  been  oppofed.  Thus  he 
was  mailer  in  his  own  country,  and  foon  became 
fo  in  others.  The  anecdote  refpe&ing  Amafis, 
king  of  Egypt,  his  ally,  who  advifed  him  to  bring 
upon  himfelf  fome  misfortune  to  break  the  courfe 
of  too  uninterrupted  profperity,  which  he  was  afraid 
would  in  the  end  prove  his  ruin,  is  well  known. 
Polycrates  at  firfl  was  not  able  to  procure  that 
misfortune  neceffary  for  his  happinefs.  He  be- 
came  a  conqueror,  formidable  to  his  enemies ;  his 
alliance  was  courted,  and  if  he  experienced  a  few 
trifling  checks  they  flill  turned  out  to  his  gloryf 
Too  much  confidence,  however,  hurried  him  on 
to  deflru&ion.  Being  accuftomed  to  fuccefs  in  all 
his  enterprizes,  he  fell  into  a  fnare  laid  for  him  by 
a  Perfian  governor,  who  was  hurt  to  fee  himfelf 
eclipfed  by  the  fovereign  of  a  petty  ifland  like 
Samos.  He  enticed  him  into  his  government,  and 
caufed  him  to  be  crucified.  Polycrates,  notwith- 
flanding  his  being  flyled  a  tyrant,  was  a  great 
prince,  a  good  general,  and  an  able  politician.  Sa¬ 
mos  was  never  fo  flourifhing  as  under  his  reign, 
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Anacreon  lived  in  his  time :  a  court  which  en¬ 
couraged  this  poet,  and  where  he  was  fond  of  re¬ 
dding,  could  not  be  deftitute  of  pleafure. 

Polycrates  was  fucceeded  by  Maeandrus,  his  fe- 
cretary  and  minider.  He  intended  to  have  redored 
the  Samians  to  liberty,  but  when  he  made  a  pro. 
pofal  for  that  purpofe  in  an  affembly  of  the  peo. 
pie,  Telefearchus,  one  of  the  principal  inhabi¬ 
tants,  rofe  up  and  faid,  that  he  had  much  better 
begin  by  giving  an  account  of  the  money  with 
the  management  of  which  he  had  been  intruded. 
Msandrus  replied  :  “  If  I  am  addreffed  in  fuch 
“  language  while  I  have  authority  in  my  hand, 
“  what  will  be  the  cafe  when  I  fhall  have  abdi- 
“  cated  ?”  He  therefore  retained  the  crown  ;  but 
it  did  not  remain  long  in  his  pofleffion.  It  was 
wreded  from  him  by  one  of  the  brothers  of  Po¬ 
lycrates,  who  had  been  only  banifhed.  Various 
fucceffors  held  the  reins  of  government,  fome  little 
known,  and  others  with  reputation,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Perfians  ;  and  in  alliance  fometimes 
with  the  Athenians,  and  fometimes  with  the  La¬ 
cedemonians.  This  degenerate  date  was  followed 
by  one  dill  worfe  under  the  kings  of  Macedonia, 
Syria,  and  Pergamus.  The  Samians  were  involved 
in  great  revolutions  almod  without  being  obferved. 
Thus  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  as  a 
part  of  the  dates  of  Eumenes,  bequeathed  to  the 
republic.  Augudus  redored  them  to  liberty  and 
the  ufe  of  their  laws,  which  they  had  enjoyed  for 
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a  fhort  time  during  their  alliance  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  but  Vefpafian  included  Samos  among  the 
Greek  iflands  which  he  formed  into  a  province. 

Gheek  Islands. 

The  Greek  iflands  confift  of  two  general  divi-  Greek 
fions :  the  Cyclades,  thus  called  from  the  Greek  chides  and 
word  which  fignifies  a  circle,  are  thofe  arranged  Spur'idei' 
in  that  form  around  Delos,  the  ifland  of  Apollo. 

The  Sporades  take  their  name  from  another  Greek 
word  which  fignifies  to  fow,  becaufe  they  are 
fcattered  in  a  confufed  manner  throughout  the 
fea,  at  a  diftance  from  the  circle  of  Samos.  There 
are  fome  of  them  which  it  would  be  ufelefs  to 
name,  were  they  not  fometimes  mentioned  in  the 
Grecian  hiftory. 

Proconnefus,  on  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  oppofite  to  Proconne- 
Cyzicum,  is  known  by  its  beautiful  marble,  which 
is  fufceptible  of  the  finefl  polifli.  Conftantine 
would  employ  no  other  for  embellifhing  his  new 
city. 

Befbicus,  near  Cyzicum,  is  reckoned  among  Beibicus. 
thofe  iflands  which  have  been  detached  from  the 
continent. 

Tenedos,  oppofite  to  the  ancient  Troy,  may  be  Tcncdos. 
about  nine  leagues  in  circumference.  The  long 
twilled  fnakes  which  devoured  Laocoon  and  his 
fons  came  from  this  ifland,  and  the  Greeks  con¬ 
cealed  themfelves  behind  it  when  they  pretended 
to  raife  the  liege  of  Troy.  Its  inhabitants  were- 
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remarkably  ftricl  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
Tenedian  jujlice  was  a  proverbial  expreilion,  em¬ 
ployed  to  convey  the  idea  of  fevere  juftice.  It 
produces  the  mod  delicious  mufcadine  wine  of  the 
Levant.  Juftinian  made  it  a  kind  of  magazine 
for  the  corn  tranfported  to  Conftantinople.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Athenians,  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
the  Romans,  and  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks. 

Lefbos  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues 
in  circumference.  It  produced  Arion,  who  is 
conftdered  as  the  inventor  of  the  lyre ;  Theophraf- 
tus,  the  chief  of  the  peripatetic  philofophy  next 
to  Ariftotle ;  Pittacus,  one  of  the  feven  fages  of 
Greece  ;  Alcaeus,  a  lyric  poet ;  Sappho,  the  tenth 
mufe;  Terpander,  who  added  a  feventh  firing  to 
the  lyre;  Hellanicus,  a  celebrated  hiftorian;  Callias, 
the  laborious  commentator  of  Alcaeus  and  Sap¬ 
pho  ;  Diophanes,  a  celebrated  rhetorician ;  and 
many  others.  There  was  a  certain  period,  when 
the  Romans  who  wifhed  to  improve  themfelves 
in  the  belles-lettres  repaired  to  Rhodes,  Athens, 
or  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  Lefbos. 

The  wine  of  Lefbos  was  employed  by  Ariftotle 
to  appreciate  the  merits  of  two  great  men.  Being 
one  day  afked  whether  he  preferred  Menedemus 
of  Rhodes,  or  Theophraftus  of  Lefbos,  he  poured 
cut  wine  of  both  thefe  places,  and  having  tailed 
each,  faid :  “  They  are  both  excellent,  but  that 
“  of  Lefbos  is  the  bell.” 
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Like  the  other  iflands,  it  was  peopled  by  colo¬ 
nies,  the  chiefs  or  conductors  of  which  became 
kings.  Afterwards  democracy  was  eltablilhed,  and 
all  the  cities  then  affected  a  fuperiority  over  their 
neighbours,  which  gave  rife  to  civil  wars,  that 
brought  back  royalty,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  Greek, 
tyranny.  Pittacus,  who  had  expelled  a  tyrant  from 
Mitylene,  was  even  requeued  by  the  inhabitants 
after  that  to  alfume  the  fceptre.  He  governed  with 
great  wifdom ;  and  feveral  of  his  decifions  were 
ongraven  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  as  oracles  of  jultice.  One  of  his 
laws  will  no  doubt  appear  fevere  :  it  enafted  that 
all  mifdemeanors  committed  during  intoxication 
fhould  be  doubly  punilhed. 

The  Lelbians  were  engaged  in  all  the  wars  of 
the  Perfians,  the  Lacedemonians,  Mithridates,  and 
the  Romans.  The  reputation  of  the  men  In  re¬ 
gard  to  morals  was  indifferent,  and  that  of  the 
women  ltill  worfe.  A  Lejbian  life  was  an  ex- 
preflion  generally  ufed  for  a  debauched  life.  This 
ifland  is  called  at  prefent  Mitylene :  it  has  around 
it  feveral  fmall  ones  of  little  importance. 

The  principal  emblems  found  on  the  medals  of  ct'i 
Chios,  or  Scio,  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients, 
all  relate  to  wine  :  vine  tendrils,  calks,  and  cups. 
The  poets  did  not  think  they  exaggerated  when 
they  called  it  nectar  and  ambrofia.  If  we  can 
credit  the  inhabitants,  this  delicious  beverage  ex¬ 
cited  the  poetical  fervour  of  Homer,  who  they 
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fay  was  a  native  of  their  ifland.  A  kind  of  am¬ 
phitheatre,  called  the  fchool  of  Homer,  and  fitu- 
ated  in  the  middle  of  the  bcfl  vineyard,  is  ftill 
fhewn. 

Were  we  to  defcribe  the  government  of  Chios, 
we  fhould  only  repeat  what  has  been  faid  of  other 
cities :  monarchy,  republicanifm,  tyranny,  and  fub- 
jedtion  to  the  neighbouring  iflands,  or  to  great 
empires,  all  fucceeding  each  other  in  the  fame 
circle,  without  any  ftriking  event  to  form  a  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  only  remarked,  that  the  Chians  hav¬ 
ing  acquired  by  an  act  of  treachery  and  facrilege 
an.  exceeding  fertile  diftridt,  they  were  a  long  time 
fcrupulous  of  employing  the  productions  of  it  in. 
their  facrifices.  They  confidered  the  fruits  and 
the  corn  as  prophane,  and  unworthy  of  being  of¬ 
fered  to  the  gods ;  but  they  did  not  carry  their 
delicacy  fo  far  as  to  negledt  turning  thefe  produc¬ 
tions  to  advantage.  Chios  lies  in  the  centre  of 
eight  or  ten  other  fmall  iflands. 
itaria,  &c.  Icaria,  which  takes  its  name  from  Icarus,  has 
excellent  paflures,  and  Patmos  convenient  ports. 
The  latter  confifts  entirely  of  rocks,  and  formerly 
was  a  place  of  exile.  Leros  produced  aloes. 
Pharmacufa  and  Lade  were  places  of  retreat  for* 
pirates.  Julius  Caefar  was  taken  prifoner  by 
them. 

JEfculapius,  the  god  of  medicine,  had  a  beau¬ 
tiful  temple  at  Cos,  and  was  honoured  there  with 
a  particular  kind  of  worfhip.  This  ifland  gave 
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birth  to  Hippocrates,  the  reflorer  of  that  fcience  1 
it  is  honoured  by  Komer  with  the  epithet  of  the 
well  peopled.  Hippocrates,  Senius,  and  other  celer 
brated  phyficians,  formed  in  this  ifland,  were  not 
in  exiflence  when  it  merited  the  epithet  bellowed 
on  it  by  Homer.  Xenophen,  phyfician  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Claudius,  who  pretended  to  be  a  defcendant 
of  JEfculapius,  induced  that  prince  to  grant  an 
exemption  from  all  taxes  to  the  place  of  his  na¬ 
tivity.  Cos,  therefore,  was  under  more  than  one 
obligation  to  medicine.  This  ifland  boafls  of 
having  given  birth  to  Apelles,  who  executed 
there  his  magnificent  painting  of  Venus  emerging 
from  the  fea.  Monarchy,  democracy,  and  ariflo- 
cracy,  prevailed  in  Cos,  and  it  was  afterwards  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  Romans.  A  kind  of  fluff  fo  fine  as  to  be 
abfolutely  tranfparentwas  manufactured  formerly  in 
this  ifland.  It  was  much  efleemed  bv  the  Roman 
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ladies  ;  and  beauties  who  wore  it  had  the  pleafure 
of  believing  themfelves  clothed,  though  it  fhewed 
them  almofl  naked.  Nifyra,  a  very  fmall  ifland 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
detached  from  Cos.  Carpathus,  which  is  not 
larger,  contained,  it  is  faid,  three  cities.  Many 
others  in  thefe  feas  on  account  of  their  fmallnefs 
ought  to  be  oonftdered  rather  as  rocks  than  iflands. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  little  foil  found  in  them,  attracted  inhabitants. 

Thera,  near  Crete,  is  indebted  for  its  name  to  ti  era. 
Theras,  the  Lacedemonian,  who  carried  thither 
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fome  defendants  of  the  Argonauts,  of  whom  the 
following  circumftance  is  related.  Having  been 
well  received  by  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  them 
not  only  lands  but  even  wives,  thefe  adventurers 
confpired  againft  the  proprietors,  and  attempted 
to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  whole  country. 
The  plot,  howrever,  was  difcovered,  and  they  were 
all  condemned  to  death.  As  the  fentence  was  to 
be  executed  next  morning,  the  women  begged 
permiffion  to  take  a  Iail  farewel  of  their  huibands. 
This  favour  being  granted,  they  embraced  that  op¬ 
portunity  of  changing  clothes  with  them,  by  which 
means  they  enabled  them  to  efeape.  Theras,  a 
Spartan  king,  who  after  abdicating  royalty  became 
tired  of  living  as  a  fubjedl,  propofed  to  collect 
t-hefe  foreigners,  and  to  tranfport  them  beyond  the 
territories  of  the  republic.  He  accordingly  plaeed  ' 
himfelf  at  their  head,  and  the  iiland  where  they 
landed  got  the  name  of  Thera. 

Ceos.  Ceos  was  fo  populous  that  a  law  was  ena&ed, 

in  confequence  of  which  all  thofe  above  fixty  years 
of  age  were  to  be  poifoned,  in  order  that  the  reft 
might  have  a  fufficient  fubfiftence.  Thofe,  indeed, 
who  did  not  choofe  to  fubmit  to  the  law,  were  at  • 
liberty  to  quit  the  iiland  when  they  attained  to 
that  age  ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  carry  any 
thing  with  them. .  The  inhabitants  of  Julis,  a  city 
of  Ceos,  being  befieged  by  the  Athenians,  pro¬ 
pofed  to  maffacre  all  the  children,  that  .they  might 
not  be  impeded  in  the  labours  neceftary  for  their . 
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defenfe  by  taking  care  of  them.  The  Athenians, 
when  informed  of  this  refolution,  chofe  rather  to 
raife  the  fiege  than  to  fuffer  them  to  commit  fo 
horrid  a  crime.  Ceos  is  the  country  of  Simonides, 
who  compofed  the  firfl  verfes  fung  at  funerals. 
Cythnus,  an  ifland  in  the  neighbourhood,  contains 
hot  baths. 

Seriphus,  covered  with  rocks  interfperfed  with  SenjAc*, 
copper -mines,  which  render  the  air  unwholefome, 
and  fertile  only  in  onions,  its  principal  produ&ion, 
was  the  place  to  which  the  Romans  fent  thofe 
whom  they  wifhed  to  punilh  with  the  moil  dis¬ 
agreeable  exile.  One  of  thefe  exiles  once  a  Iked  a 
Seriphian  what  crime  was  punifhed  by  banilhment 
from  the  ifland.  “  Perjury,”  replied  the  Seri¬ 
phian.  “  Well  then,”  returned  the  other,  “  go 
“  and  take  a  falfe  oath  as  foon  as  poffible,  that 
“  you  may  get  yourfelf  banilhed  from  fo  execra- 
“  ble  a  place.”  Auguftus  fent  thither  an  orator, 
who  had  fpoken  with  too  much  freedom.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  exile  in  the  ifland  of  Crete  had  not  been 
able  to  cure  him  of  that  fault. 

Melos  might  be  held  in  edimation  among  the  Mel«- 
atheids,  if  there  are  any,  becaufe  it  is  the  country 
of  Diagoras,  who  firft  denied  the  exidence  of  the 
gods.  Its  alum,  its  honey,  and  its  waters  which 
cured  the  itch  but  occafioned  the  dropfy,  were 
efteemed.  , 

Siphnus,  now  Siphanto,  and  Argentiera,  con-  Siphnus, 
tained  mines,  the  former  of  lead  and  the  latter  of  Antiparos„ 
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Naxos. 


Paros. 


Syros. 


filver.  The  inhabitants,  it  is  faid,  now  conceal 
them,  left  the  Turks  fhould  compel  them  to  work 
in  them.  Tournefort  has  described  the  caverns 
of  Olearos,  better  known  under  the  name  of  An- 
tiparos.  It  appears  that  they  have  been  originally 
marble  quarries.  They  have  thrown  confiderable 
light  on  the  vegetation  of  ftones. 

Naxos,  a  warlike  flourilhing  ifland,  produced 
abundance  of  excellent  wines,  and  was  ornament¬ 
ed  with  a  fuperb  temple,  eredted  in  honour  of 
Bacchus.  Its  fruits  are  delicious ;  and  the  plains 
are  covered  with  orange,  olive,  mulberry,  and  fig- 
trees.  Cedars  alfo  are  found  in  this  illand.  Its 
marble,  which  is  highly  efteemed,  is  of  a  green 
colour,  variegated  with  white  veins.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  fubdued  it ;  were  expelled  from  it,  and  af¬ 
terwards  returned.  Under  the  Romans  it  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  common  fate  of  the  empire. 

Paros  is  celebrated  for  its  marble,  which  muft 
have  invited  thither  eminent  workmen,  for  there 
are  few  places  where  fo  many  fragments  of  co¬ 
lumns,  ftatues,  architraves,  and  pedeftals,  are  to 
be  feen.  The  walls  of  Parichia,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  Paros,  are  entirely  eonftrufted  of  them.  It  was 
called  formerly  the  opulent,  the  powerful,  the 
happy.  It  was  proud  of  its  riches,  which  at  pre- 
fent  are  confined  to  the  produce  of  a  very  limited 
trade.  It  is  the  country  of  Archilochus,  the  ie- 
vereft  of  the  fatiric  poets. 

gyros  abounded  with  wine,  corn,  and  other  ar- 
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tides  of  provifion.  The  air  of  this  ifland  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  falubrious.  It  is  the  country  of  Phere- 
cides,  one  of  the  moft  learned  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers,  the  difciple  of  Pittacus  the  mailer  of 
Pythagoras,  and  the  firft,  it  is  faid,  who  wrote  in 
profe,  who  obferved  the  revolutions  of  the  moon,, 
who  predicted  eclipfes,  and  who  taught  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  tranfmi- 
gration,  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians* 
Mycone,  Andros,  Syros,  Tenos,  and  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands  prefent  nothing  remarkable,  but 
good  wine  and  beautiful  ruins. 

Three  temples  were  eroded  in  the  if  and  of  Dei<*,, 
Delos,  the  firft  confecrated  to  Latona,  the  fecond 
to.  Diana  her  daughter,  and  the  third  to  Apollo. 

The  laft  was  one  of  the  moft  fuperb  edifices  in  the 
univerfe.  This  deity  gave  here  formerly  oracular 
anfwers,  highly  efteemed  on  account  of  their  per- 
fpicuity,  though  not  fo  much  as  thofe  of  Delphi, 
which  were  exceedingly  obfcure,  but  which  could 
be  employed  with  more  certainty.  A  great  part 
of  the  ifland  belonged  to  this  temple.  The  ifland 
itfelf  was  an  afylum  not  only  for  individuals,  but 
alio  for  nations.  Hoftile  armies  have  been  feen  to 
meet  here  without  committing  the  leaft  outrage 
againft  each  other  through  refped  for  the  place. 

All  the  Greeks  contributed  towards  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  temple,  and  of  its  magnificent  galleries, 
the  ruins  of  which  (till  exhibit  the  names  of  feve- 
ral  kings  who  encouraged  the  work.  Some  of 
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Lemnos, 

kc. 


them  lent  thither  gifts  which  were  borne  by  fo- 
Iemn  deputations.  This  ifland  is  vifited,  at  pre¬ 
fers,  by  travellers  who  are  fond  of  fearching  for 
the  traces  of  ancient  monuments.  The  earth  is 
fo  covered  with  ruins  and  thorns  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  unfit  for  cultivation.  It  has  not  a  fingle  in¬ 
habitant  :  fuch  is  the  contrail  between  ancient  and 
modem  Delos. 

After  Scvros,  where  Achilles  refided  fome  time 

J  y 

difguifed  as  a  female,  in  the  court  of  Lycomedes,. 
you  pafs  four  fmall  illands,  of  little  importance, 
and  arrive  at  Lemnos,  confecrated  to  Vulcan,  the 
habitation  of  the  firlt  blackfmiths.  His  mother 
Juno  was  alfo  worlhipped  in  the  illand,  and  a 
young  female  tvas  annually  facrificed  to  her.  A 
kind  of  earth  found  here,  called  terra  Lcmnia  and 
terra  Jigillala ,  becaufe  the  bags  which  contain  it 
bear  the  imprefiion  of  a  feal,  has  always  been  con- 
fidered  as  an  excellent  remedy  againll  poifon,  the 
bite  of  ferpents,  and  the  bloody-flux.  It  is  cal¬ 
careous  earth,  which  the  Romans  went  in  quell 
of  with  religious  ceremonies.  The  modern  Greeks 
practife  fome  alfo  when  they  collect  it.  A  great 
part  of  it  is  fent  to  the  grand-feignior,  and  the  reft 
is  fold  on  his  account.  The  inhabitants  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  preferve  any  of  it  under  pain  of  death. 
There  was  at  Lemnos  alfo  a  labvrinth,  a  work  of 
great  magnificence.  Imbros  and  Thafos  contained 
gold  mines. 

The  ifland  of  Samothrace  was  famous  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  worfhip  paid  there  to  the  gods  called 
cabiri.  The  learned  are  not  agreed  either  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  origin  of  that  word,  or  to  its  fignifica- 
tion.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  think  that  the 
natives  underftood  by  it  deities  exceedingly  power¬ 
ful.  Of  all  the  ancient  oaths,  'that  which  called 
to  witnefs  the  gods  of  Samothrace  was  the  moll 
facred.  The  ceremonies  of  initiation  ufed  in  this 
worfhip  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  efpecially  as 
fome  refemblance  will  be  found  in  them  to  thofe 

pra&ifed  by  a  celebrated  fociety  of  modern  times. 

_  * 

The  perfon  to  be  admitted,  ornamented  with  pur- 

s 

pie  ribands,  was  placed  on  a  kind  of  throne,  and 
being  crowned  with  laurel,  the  priefts  and  fpefta- 
tors  danced  around  him.  The  dance  concluded 

i 

with  execrations  againff  thofe  who  might  reveal 
what  Ihould  take  place  in  their  aflfemblies.  It  is  to 
obferved  that  the  attribute  of  a  cabiri,  as  reprefent- 
ed  on  medals,  is  a  hammer. 

It  would  be  vain  to  fearch  in  Corcyra  for  the  Corcym, 
gardens  of  king  Alcinous  ;  but  near  a  fandy  and  cythed. 
barren  diftridl  there  is  found  another  which 
abounds  with  fruit-trees,  fuch  as  the  olive  and 
fig-tree,  vines,  &c.  and  produces  alfo  rich  crops 
of  corn.  Thefe  are  the  real  gardens.  Others  of 
•the  like  kind  are  found  in  Leucas  and  Cythera, 
the  name  of  which  excites  the  idea  of  pleafure,  as 
well  as  in  the  Strophades,  Echinades,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  final  1  ifles.  Nature  when  fire  con¬ 
ferred  on  them  thefe  ornaments  feemed  defirous 
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of  rendering  them  the  abode  of  peace  and  happi- 
nefs;  yet  they  have  almoft  always  been  the  theatre 
of  foreign  wars  and  domeftic  troubles,  or  expofed 
to  the  depredation  of  pirates. 

je g  na,  Sa-  ^mna,  though  exceeding'lv  rockv,  was  ren- 

lamw,  Eli-  o  ?  o  ■  o  J  j  5 

bffia-  dered  fruitful  by  the  induflry  of  its  inhabitants. 
As  it  was  by  means  of  cultivation  that  they  were 
able  to  make  it  productive,  the  poets  fuppcfed 
that,  after  the  country  had  been  depopulated  bv  a 
plague,  the  gods  created  men  known  under  the 
name  of  Mvrmjdons,  that  is  to  fav,  that  a  fet  of 
indolent  drones  were  fucceeded  by  a  laborious 
race.  We  fhall  clofe  this  long  enumeration  of 
the  Greek  illes  with  Euboea,  a  large  and  beautiful 
iiland,  which  like  all  the  reft  was  expofed  to  ex¬ 
ternal  as  well  as  internal  wars. 

All  thefe  iflands  have  experienced  dreadful  ra¬ 
vage  by  fire,  and  the  fubverfton  of  flourifhing 
cities.  The  inhabitants,  oppreffors  and  opprelf- 
ed,  in  turns,  wr.efted  from  each  other  alternately 
the  palm  of  liberty,  which  they  moiftened  with 
the  blood  of  their  neighbours,  or  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Degraded  at  prefent  by  the  badges  of 
flavery  under  the  Turkifh  government,  they  ftill 
lead  a  peaceful  and  happy  life,  provided  they  pay 
the  taxes.  Travellers  who  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  examining  their  character,  found  among 
the  men  that  delicacy  and  urbanity  which  diftin- 
guifned  the  Greeks  ;  among  the  women  the  at¬ 
tractive  graces  of  their  anceftors,  and  in  their  fef- 
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tivals  decency  and  mirth.  As  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  from  hiftory,  they  are  happier  in  their  pre- 
fent  dependence  than  they  were  formerly  under 
the  egis  of  liberty,  always  agitated,  and  always  co¬ 
vered  with  blood. 

Macedonia. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  which  contains  Macedonia, 
this  archipelago  lies  Macedonia.  Its  limits  have  fea> 

r  °  Thelialy, 

varied  at  different  periods,  according  as  fortune  Ue  Adna- 

.  >  tic  tea,  and 

was  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  Macedonian  tfe  stry- 
princes.  It  was  formed  into  a  kingdom  by  the 
aggregation  of  a  great  many  fmall  tribes,  the 
names  of  which  are  ftill  preferved.  It  is  not 
known  at  what  time  that  of  Macedonians  prevailed, 
nor  whether  it  is  derived  from  a  king  named  Ma- 
cedo,  a  defeendant  of  Deucalion,  or  from  Mygdo- 
nia,  a  province,  converted  into  Macedonia. 

Macedonia  contains  a  great  manv  mountains,  Face  of  the 

•  J  i  country. 

one  of  whicn,  named  Athos,  is  reckoned  to  be 
among  the  highelt  on  the  earth.  It  abounded, 
formerly  with  altars  confecrated  to  the  heathen 
deities,  and  at  prefent  is  covered  with  monafle- 
ries.  Mount  Pangseus  conceals  in  its  bofom  mines 
of  gold  and  filver.  Thefe  mountains,  as  well  as 
all  Macedonia,  fupply  excellent  timber,  both  for 
architecture  and  Ihip-building.  Formerly,  deferts 
were  unknown  here  ;  but  at  prefent,  being  lefs 
populous,  there  is  fometimes  a  fcarcity  of  pro- 
vifions.  It  has  not  taken  fo  much  advantage  as 
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it  might  of  thefe  as  which  wafh  its  coafts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  foreign  commerce,  nor  of  the  beautiful 
rivers  by  wrhich  it  is  watered  for  the  purpofes  of 
inland  navigation.  We  do  not  find  here  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  animals,  nor  any  natural  or  artificial 
curiofities.  The  air  is  keen  and  falubrious. 
Many  people  attain  here  to  a  great  age,  and  con¬ 
tinue  vigorous.  The  plains  bordering  on  the  fea 
produce  corn  and  oil,  and  are  more  fertile  than 
the  reft  of  the  country,  which  in  general  is  too 
fteep  and  hilly  ;  but  it  affords  pafture  to  a  great 
number  of  excellent  horfes. 

inhabitants.  The  anceftors  of  the  Macedonians,  who  became 
gradually  mafters  of  Greece,  and  afterwards  of 
Afia,  rvere  Argives.  Having  arrived  in  this  coun¬ 
try  under  a  chief,  defcended  from  Hercules,  they 
continually  extended  their  dominion  as  much  by 
their  prudence  as  their  valour  ;  for  they  erefted 
no  trophies  after  their  victories,  and  treated  as 
brothers  thofe  whom  they  fubdued.  All  thefe 
people  were  melted,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion, 
into  one  mafs,  and  formed  only  one  nation,  the 
diftinguiihing  character  of  which  was  bravery, 
hardinefs,  and  fimplicity. 

Goicm-  The  government  of  the  Macedonians  exhibits  a 
pi£lure  of  temperate  monarchy.  Under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  their  kings  they  enjoyed  more  freedom 
than  the  people  of  the  greater  part  of  the  repub¬ 
lics  of  Greece.  Being  faithful,  and  even  zealous 
fubjects,  they  feem  to  have  carried  their  affe&ion 
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for  their  princes  too  far,  by  making  a  law,  or 
adopting  one  from  Perfia,  in  virtue  of  which  not 
only  confpirators,  but  all  their  relations  were  ex¬ 
terminated.  Their  attachment  to  their  kings  did 
not,  however,  lead  them  to  idolatrous  fubmiflion. 

When  they  accofted  them,  they  converfed  with 
them  in  a  familiar  manner,  and  faluted  them  with 
a  kifs.  They  loved  and  did  not  fear  them,  becaufe 
no  one  could  be  put  to  death  but  by  a  fentence  of 
the  tribunals,  or  of  the  army. 

Thefe  monarchs  were  exceedingly  modeft  in 
regard  to  thofe  ornaments  attached  to  royalty. 
Magnificent  arms  and  a  ftate-car  was  all  that  dif- 
tinguilhed  them  from  their  fubje&s.  Their  edu¬ 
cation  was  fevere.  They  tempered  the  majefty 
of  the  throne  with  gentle  familiarity  ;  ate  with 
their  friends ;  readily  admitted  their  fubje&s  into 
their  prefence ;  and  determined  caufes,  and  even 
fuch  as  were  of  little  importance.  All  thefe  ufages 
were  not  the  habits  of  one  king,  but  were  perpe¬ 
tuated  on  the  Macedonian  throne  for  feveral  cen¬ 
turies. 

The  Macedonians  profelfed  the  fame  religion  as  Manners 

and  cuf- 

the  Greeks.  Their  principal  gods  were  :  Jupiter,  toms, 
whom  they  honoured  as  their  protestor  ;  Hercu- 
cles,  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  valiant  men;  and 
Diana,  as  the  goddefs  of  hunting,  which  was  their 
favourite  occupation.  They  were  fuperftitious 
and  devout.  The  kings  often  performed  the  fa- 
cerdotal  fun&ions,  erefted  ftatues  and  altars,  and 
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immolated  vidtims.  The  Macedonians  never  de¬ 
viated  from  the  rules  of  fobriety  but  during  their 
grand  entertainments,  from  which  the  women  were 
excluded.  Young  men  were  not  allowed  to  fit 
down  at  thefe  feafts  till  they  had  killed  a  boar 
fairly  ;  that  is  to  fay,  with  a  lance,  without  the 
affiftance  of  toils  or  nets.  They  were  fond  of  the 
chafe,  not  only  as  an  exercife,  but  as  it  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  difp laying  their  courage 
by  braving  danger.  In  the  camp  they  were  in- 
ftructed,  under  the  eye  of  their  commanders,  in 
the  art  of  employing  their  ftrength  and  agility ; 
and  they  executed  a  military  dance,  which  was  not 
deftitute  of  grace  :  but  though  intrepid  foldiers  they 
were  timid  failcrs. 

i  aws  and  The  iaws  emanated  from  the  prince,  but  be- 

Scienct-s.  fore  tli ey  could  be  carried  into  execution  it  was 
neceffary  that  they  fliould  be  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  natural  juftice.  An  accufed  perfon 
’  _  appeared  bound,  in  a  habit  fuited  to  his  diftrefs, 
and  of  whatever  rank  bore  no  mark  of  his  dig¬ 
nity.  He  was  never  deprived  of  the  right  of 
making  his  own  defenfe.  In  doubtful  cafes  tor¬ 
ture  was  allowed  ;  and  Honing  to  death  was  the 
moft  common  punilhment.  The  Macedonian  year 
confifled  of  twelve  unequal  months,  which  alto¬ 
gether  contained  as  many  days  as  ours.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  every  four  years  they  had  an 
intercalary  day.  We  are  not  furnifhed  with  fuch 
linking  infhnces  of  their  knowledge  in  the  other 
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fciences.  We  fliall  only  remark  that  they  under¬ 
flood,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  art  of  coining 
money.  Some  of  their  medals  bear  on  one  fide 
the  bull  of  the  prince,  and  on  the  other  the  name 
of  the  city  where  it  was  (truck — a  practice  of 
great  ufe  to  hiflory.  The  exergue,  fometimes  in 
the  Macedonian  language,  (hews  that  it  abfolutely 
differed  from  ail  the  other  dialects  of  Greece. 

'  Bravery  was  natural  to  the  Macedonians.  It  Military 

.  ...  ,  difcipline, 

was  feconded  by  excellent  difcipline,  and  that 
happy  combination  of  courage  and  docility  which 
rendered  them  invincible.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  were  lefs  powerful,  though  always  as  brave 
as  their  neighbours ;  but  when  once  the  genius  of 
their  princes  had  opened  the  way  to  great  con- 
quefts,  they  fupported  them  with  matchlefs  ar¬ 
dour  ;  and  to  enfure  fuccefs  to  their  projects  jub- 
rnitted  to  the  moll  fevere  difcipline.  War  then 
became  the  bufmefs  of  the  nation.  The  people 
were  born  foldiers,  and  had  no  other  education 
than  what  they  received  in  the  camp. 

The  Macedonian  army,  at  the  period  of  its 
greateft  fuccefs  and  glory,  was  compofed  of  na¬ 
tives,  who  formed  two  thirds  of  it,  and  who 
had  no  other  pay  than  what  they  acquired  by 
plunder  ;  Greek  auxiliaries,  maintained  by  their 
republics;  and  mercenaries,  paid  by  the  king.  The 
infantry  confided  of  three  kinds  of  foldiers,  viz. 
the  light-armed,  the  peltaffse,  who  were  better 
armed,  and  the  heavy-armed.  The  lafl  formed 
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the  celebrated  phalanx,  a  body  terrible  in  attack, 
unfhaken  in  their  refinance,  and  as  formidable  by 
the  regularity  and  quicknefs  of  their  movements, 
when  they  advanced,  as  by  their  firnmefs  when  they 
aflumed  a  pofition  of  defenfe. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  con¬ 
fided  of  foreigners,  there  were  among  them  fome 
bodies  of  Macedonians.  When  a  foldier  loft  his 
horfe  in  battle,  or  by  difeafe,  the  captain  was 
obliged  to  furnifh  him  with  another  from  his  own 
ftable,  agreeably  to  this  maxim,  that  private  pomp 
ought  to  give  way  to  the  public  benefit.  Cer¬ 
tain  rewards  were  appointed  for  invalids  and  vete¬ 
rans. 

Bucklers  and  helmets  of  raw  leather,  fwords 
made  either  for  pufliing  or  cutting,  daggers  and 
pikes,  were  the  often  five  and  defenfive  weapons  of 
the  Macedonians.  When  the  king  commanded 
in  perfon,  which  was  almoft  always  the  cafe,  he 
was  diftinguifhed  from  others  neither  by  magni¬ 
ficent  clothes,  a  grand  equipage,  nor  a  fumptuous 
table.  He  lived  like  a  common  foldier  ;  and  this 
frugality  was  not  the  virtue  of  a  few  kings,  but  of 
all  from  the  firft  to  the  laft. 

The  phalanx  encamped  in  the  centre  ;  the  ca¬ 
valry  on  one  wing,  and  the  light  troops  on  the 
other.  The  fame  order,  as  far  as  pofiible,  was  ob- 
ferved  while  on  march.  When  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  were  broken,  the  cavalry  and  light  troops 
purfued  ;  but  the  phalanx  remained  conftantly  on 
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the  field  of  battle,  to  prevent  them  from  rallying. 
During  the  action  the  officers,  and  even  the  king, 
made  an  exhortatory  addrefs  to  the  foldiers.  They 
had  a  war-cry  which  they  fent  forth  all  together 
when  they  attacked. 

_  The  army  never  encamped  without  furrounding 
itfelf  with  a  ditch.  The  tents  contained  no  more 
than  two  foldiers  each  :  they  were  made  of  hides, 
cut  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  could  be  fewed 
together  ;  and  when  inflated  with  air  might,  if 
neceffary,  be  employed  as  rafts  for  eroding  rivers. 

The  king  had  only  two  ;  one  to  fleep  in,  and  an¬ 
other  to  receive  vifits.  The  army  was  attended 
neither  by  women,  children,  nor  fuperfluous  bag¬ 
gage.  The  number  of  the  carriages  was  finall, 
as  each  foldier  carried  his  own  neceffaries.  Such 
were  the  troops  who,  ifluing  from  a  finall  corner  of 
Europe,  extended  their  dominion  even  to  Africa, 
and  fubjedled  to  their  empire  all  Afia,  as  far  as  it 
was  then  known. 

Caranus,  who  carried  a  colony  from  Argos  to  Kins<- 

'  °  Caranus. 

Macedonia,  finding  the  country  inhabited,  made  a°s- 
himfelf  mailer  of  one  of  its  cities,  and  afterwards 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  According  to  the  ufual 
cuftom  of  conquerors,  he  eredted  trophies  ;  but  Trophies, 
a  fortunate  circumllance  cured  him  of  this  ufe- 
lefs  vanity.  Having  learned  that  a  lion,  ilfuing 
from  the  forells  of  Mount  Olympus,  had  dellroy- 
ed  one  of  thefe  monuments,  he  conceived  that  this 
was  a  warning  from  the  gods  not  to  irritate  his 
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neighbours  by  perpetuating  their  difgrace.  He 
afterwards  made  it  a  rule,  which  he  transmitted  to 
his  fucceffors,  as  as  maxim  of  Rate,  never  to  treat 
conquered  nations  as  enemies,  but  to  confider 
them  as  Subjects. 

Five  kings  preceded  iErcpus,  who  gained  a 
battle  when  in  his  cradle.  The  Macedonians, 
though  brave,  had  been  always  conquered  by  the 
Illyrians,  who  ravaged  their  country.  As  they 
imagined  that  they  fhould  combat  with  more  fuc- 
cefs  if  they  were  animated  by  the  prefence  of  their 
king,  who  was  Rill  at  the  breaR,  the  chiefs  caufed 
him  to  be  carried  into  the  midR  of  the  battle ;  and 
whether  it  was  owing  to  national  ardour,  or  to  the 
dread  of  being  expofed  to  fhame  if  they  abandoned 
their  infant  king,  the  Macedonians  fought  with 
fuch  obRinacy,  that  the  Illyrians  were  defeated. 

The  reign  of  Amyntas  gave  birth  to  the  adven¬ 
ture  already  related,  of  the  young  Perfian  noble¬ 
men  who  obliged  that  prince  to  introduce  his 
daughters'  to  them  during  the  licentioufnefs  of  a 
feaR.  Alexander  the  king’s  fon  avenged  the  vio¬ 
lence  offered  to  his  father,  and  prevented  the  dif- 
arace  with  which  his  RRers  were  threatened. 

O 

This  Alexander,  who  Succeeded  his  father,  acted 
during  his  whole  reign  the  part  of  mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  king  of  Perfia  and  the  Grecian  re¬ 
publics.  The  latter  reproached  him  Sometimes  for 
the  duplicity  which  he  employed  in  his  negocia- 
tions.  They  gave  him  to  underhand,  that  it 
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would  be  much  nobler,  and  more  becoming  his 
dignity,  to  declare  for  the  party  who  defended  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  than  to  crouch,  as  he  did  on  fome 
occafions,  under  the  yoke  of  the  Afiatic  monarch; 
but  he  obtained  by  this  equivocal  conduct  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fectiring  his  kingdom  from  the  ravages 
of  war,  and  even  of  enriching  it  by  the  paifage  of 
troops.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  conjecture, 
that  he  leaned  towards  the  fide  of  the  Greeks  ; 
for  being  in  the  Perfian  army  he  fent  them  notice, 
that  the  Perfians  intended  to  attack  them.  With¬ 
out  this  information  they  wrould  have  been  fur- 
prized  and  defeated.  “  I  hope,”  faid  he  to  them, 
“  that  you  will  remember  a  man  who  ventured 
“  on  fo  dangerous  a  ftep  through  his  love  towards 
“  the  Greeks.  It  is  the  interefl  I  take  in  the 
“  fafety  of  Greece,  which  induces  me  to  aft  in 
“  this  manner,  being  myfelf  a  Greek  by  extrac- 
“  tion.” 

Perdiccas,  the  fon  of  this  Alexander,  when  he 
afcended  the  throne,  faw  himfelf  furrounaed  by 
the  Thracians,  a  barbarous  nation,  the  Perfians, 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  Athenians,  who  all 
endeavoured  to  involve  him  in  their  quarrels^ 
being  either  fecret  or  avowed  enemies  to  each 
other.  He,  however,  got  rid  of  them  by  exciting 
them  to  mutual  hoftilities,  firll  alfifting  and  after¬ 
wards  deferring. them.  Being  accufed  of  treachery, 
he  recriminated  by  reproaching  them  with  their 
infmcerity ;  and  both  indeed  were  right.  There 
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is  no  kind  of  war  which  he  did  not  experience 
invafioris,  unexpected  attacks,  regular  campaigns, 
and  civil  diffenfions.  But  it  is  remarked,  that, 
though  a  brave  and  able  warrior,  he  preferred  the 
pen  to  the  fvvord,  and  employed  negotiation  in 
preference  to  arms. 

We  do  not  know  under  what  title  Archelaus 
fucceeaed  this  prince ;  but  the  latter  left  him  a 
powerful  kingdom.  He  was  at  great  pains  to  fe- 
cure  it  by  erecting  fortrelfes ;  and  it  appears  that 
he  enjoyed  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  learned  men  whom  he  loved.  Euripides 
died  at  his  court,  and  he  erected  a  magnificent 
tomb  to  his  memory.  He  wilhed  to  obtain  the 
friendfhip  of  Socrates ;  but  this  philofopher,  it  is 
faid,  rejected  his  folicitations,  on  account  of  the 
cruelties  he  had  committed  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  to  fecure  his  ufurpation,  to  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  indebted  for  the  throne.  If  this  w  as 
really  the  cafe,  he  fell  from  it  as  he  had  afcended 
it,  by  a  confpiracy  which  coft  him  alfo  his  life. 
The  crown,  however,  was  transferred  to  his  fon 
Oreftes,  Hill  an  infant. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  relation 
named  iEropus,  who  governed  the  kingdom  with 
prudence  during  his  minority,  under  the  title  of 
prote&or,  and  who  afterwards  reftored  the  fceptre 
to  his  pupil.  In  the  reign  ,  of  this  prince,  Agefi- 
laus,  king  of  Sparta,  returning  from  Afia  w'ith  a 
body  of  troops,  alked  permilfion  to  pafs  through 


Macedonia.  iEropus  replied,  “  that  he  would 
“  take  his  requeft  into  confideration.”  “  Let  him 
“  confider,”  returned  the  haughty  Spartan  ;  “  as 
“  for  us,  we  fliall  march  on.”  This  firmnefs 
aftonifhed  the  protestor,  who  difpatched  orders 
that  he  fhould  every-where  meet  with  a  favour¬ 
able  reception.  By  this  precaution  he  faved  Ma¬ 
cedonia  from  being  pillaged,  a  misfortune  to 
which  the  Spartans  would  have  fubje&ed  any 
other  country,  lefs  compliant  with  their  wilhes. 

The  remainder  of  the  hiftory  of  this  country  is  Amyntas  u.- 
involved  in  obfcurity,  by  the  cataftrophes  which  P«diccaS  ii. 
placed  and  difplaced  princes,  till  Amyntas,  who  - 
fecured  the  throne  in  his  family,  and  tranfmitted 
his  crown  in  peace  to  his  fon  Alexander.  We 
may  obferve  in  thefe  two  kings  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  policy  and  villany.  The  addrefs  of  Amyn¬ 
tas  deprived  him  neither  of  the  efteem  of  his 
neighbours  nor  of  the  love  of  his  fubjefts ;  where¬ 
as  the  cunning  of  Alexander,  inflead  of  being 
beneficial  to  his  interefl,  deprived  him  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  thofe  with  whom  he  treated,  and  of  the 
love  of  the  Macedonians.  They  fhewed  great  in¬ 
difference  when  he  was  torn  from  the  throne  by  a 
violent  death,. while  ftill  in  the  bloom  of  life. 

One  of  his  relations,  named  Paufanias,  wifhed  to 
get  poffeffion  of  the  fovereign  power,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  the  two  brothers 
of  the  deceafed  king.  This  ufurper  gained  the 
favour  of  the  people  ;  butEurydice,  the  mother  of 
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the  princes,  found  affiflance  againfl  Paufanias  in 
the  affeciion  of  Pelopidas,  an  Athenian  general. 
He  was  chofen  arbiter  between  the  competitors, 
and  his  decifion  gave  the  fceptre  to  Perdiccas, 

As  he  was  apprehenfive  that  troubles  might 
again  break  out  in' Macedonia  after  his  departure, 
he  demanded  hoftages  from  the  competitors.  The 
one  demanded  from  Eurydice  was  Philip  her 
youngeft  fon.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  reluCtance 
that  this  affectionate  mother  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  commit  a  beloved  fon  into  the  hands  of 
ftrangers  ;  but  the  high  opinion  which  fhe  enter¬ 
tained  of  Pelopidas  leffened  her  uneafmefs.  She 
earneftly  recommended  to  him  the  care  of  Phi¬ 
lip’s  education,  on  which  this  great  man  promifed 
to  beftow  every  attention,  and  he  indeed  fulfilled 
his  engagement,  As  he  paffed  through  Thebes 
he  delivered  the  young  prince  to  his  friend  Epa- 
minondas,  who  had  at  his  houfe  a  Pythagorean 
phiiofopher  of  high  reputation.  By  this  philo- 
fopher,  Philip  was  inftructed  in  all  thofe  fciences 
which  ornament  the  mind ;  and  he  was  taught  the 
art  of  war  by  Epaminondas.  While  under  the 
protection  of  this  eminent  man,  the  young  prince 
had  before  his  eyes  examples  of  the  moff  inde¬ 
fatigable  activity,  unfhaken  firmnefs  of  foul,  love 
of  juitice,  difmtereftednefs,  and  candour  ;  but  he 
is  accufed  of  having  retained  none  of  thofe  virtues, 
but  fuch  as  were  fuitable  to  his  defigns. 

While  Philip  was  forming  himfelf  in  the  fchool 
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of  Epaminondas,  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
.death  ®f  his'  brother  Perdiccas,  who  had  been 
killed  in  a  battle  again!!  the  Illyrians,  the  heredi¬ 
tary  enemies  of  the  Macedonians.  This  prince 
having  left  only  one  fon,  an  infant,  named  Amyn- 
tas,  Philip  with  the  utmoft  difpatch  repaired  pri¬ 
vately  to  Macedonia,  where  there  were  already 
two  competitors  fupported  by  the  Illyrians  and  the 
Thracians.  When  he  arrived  there  he  found  the 
affairs  of  government  in  the  greateft  diforder  ;  the 
people  oppreffed,  and  divided  in  their  opinions  re- 
fpedting  the  rights  of  the  monarch  ;  foreign  troops 
.called  in  by  the  rivals,  and  no  money  to  enable 
him  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of  his  country.  What 
a  noble  career  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-two ! 

Philip  then  began  to  exert  thofe  great  talents 
for  negociation  or  war  with  which  he  was  endow¬ 
ed  by  nature.  He  put  an  end  to  the  domeftic 
troubles;  gaining  over  the  people  by  his  affability j 
the  great  by  immenfe  promifes,  of  which  he  was 
always  lavifh ;  and  the  military  by  bpftowing  on 
them  every  mark  of  efteem  and  affedtion.  The 
pretenders  to  the  throne  difappeared,  being  either 
fatisfied  with  forne  indemnification  or  fubdued. 
After  fuch  great  fuccefs,  the  nation  offered  to  him, 
or  fuffered  him  to  affume  without  oppofition,  the 
place  of  his  nephew  ;  and  Philip  in  a  few  years 
became  the  moll  powerful,  and  the  moll  envied 
monarch  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring  dates  in  re- 
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gard  to  this  prince  was  exceedingly  pardonable,  as 
they  could  not  fail  to  obferve  his  ambitious  pro¬ 
jects,  though  he  concealed  them  with  great  art. 
He  had  pretences  always  in  readinefs.  If  he  at¬ 
tacked  Amphipolis,  a  city  which  lay  very  con¬ 
venient  for  his  purpofes,  he  allured  the  Athenians, 
that  it  was  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  difien- 
fions  of  the  inhabitants.  If  he  took  Potidea  and 
Pvdna,  two  cities  of  great  llrength,  it  was  only  to 
deliver  them  from  the  Athenians,  who  kept  garri- 
fons  in  them,  and  to  reftore  them  to  the  Olyn- 
thians,  whofe  friendfhip  he  was  defirous  of  fecur- 
ing.  When  any  of  his  courtiers  feemed  aflonifhed 
at  his  generofity,  he  replied  :  “We  muff  oblige 
“  thofe  whom  we  cannot  conquer.”  But  Olyn- 
thus  had  its  turn.  Philip  took  pofieffion  of  the 
whole  country  between' the  Neffus  and  the  Stry- 
mon  ;  not,  as  he  faid,  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  gold  and  filver  mines  which  they  contained, 
but  to  affilt  the  inhabitants  againll  thofe  relllefs 
neighbours  by  whom  they  were  threatened.  It 
was  of  little  importance  to  him  whether  his  lira- 
tagerns  were  difcovered  after  the  event,  provided 
they  were  not  difconcerted  in  the  courfe  of  the 
enterprize. 

One  of  the  great  caufes  of  his  hatred  againll 
Demofthenes  was,  that  this  orator  guelfed  his  in¬ 
tentions  ;  penetrated,  as  it  were,  to  his  thoughts ; 
and  pointed  out  to  the  Athenians  the  motives  and 
object  of  his  actions  fo  clearly,  that  they  might 
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have  often  rendered  them  abortive,  had  they  not 
fhut  their  eyes  againft  the  light  which  Demof- 
thenes  prefented  to  •them.  Philip’s  refource  was 
to  bribe  other  orators  to  oppofe  him  ;  but  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  fuperiority  of  Demofthenes.  “  He 
is  not  in  my  pay,”  faid  he  ;  “  if  he  chofe  to 
“  enter  into  myHervice,  I  would  gladly  give  him 
“  greater  appointments  than  I  ever  conferred  on 
“  any  of  thofe  who  compofe  my  houfehold.”  To 
characterize  the  invincible  eloquence  of  this  orator, 
he  faid  :  “  Ifocrates  combats  with  a  foil,  Demof* 

•  “  thenes  with  a  fword.” 

The  orator  in  his  harangues  did  not  treat  him 
indeed  with  much  ceremony.  The  following  is 
the  character  which  he  draws  of  him,  in  order  to 
infpire  the  Athenians  with  a  dread  of  his  defigns :  I 
“  will  fhew  you  this  fame  Philip  with  whom  we  are 
c<  at  war  ;  I  will  fhew  him  to  you  as  he  is ;  covered 
<c  with  wounds,  blind  of  one  eye,  lame  of  one  hand 
“  and  leg  ;  ready  to  brave  new  dangers,  and  to 
<c  give  fortune  an  opportunity  of  depriving  him  of 
“  fome  other  member,  in  hopes»that  the  reft  of  his 
“  body  will  live  with  glory  and  honour.  O  Athe- 
“  nians,  fuch  is  Philip  !”  The  manner  in  'which 
he  loft  his  eye  is  worthy  of  particular  attention  ;  as 
it  may  ferve  to  fhew  that  we  ought  to  defpife  no 
perfon  however  mean,  and  that  no  enemy  is  un¬ 
important.  One  After,  an  excellent  markfman, 
who,  as  is  faid,  would  not  mifs  a  bird  flying,  being 
introduced  to  him  during  the  fiege  of  Methone, 
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Philip  replied  :  “  Very  well,  I  fhall  engage  him 
“  in  my  fervice  when  I  make  war  on  darlings.’* 
After,  much  hurt  by  this  farcafm,  retired  into  the 
town  y  and  fome  days  ader,  Philip  being  employed 
in  directing  the  works,  was.  druck  in  the  eye  by 
an  arrow,  on  which  he  found  infcribed  :  “  For 
w  Philip’s  right  eye.1'*  The  king  caufed  another 
to  be  dil'charged  into  the  city  with  the  following 
infcription  :  44  If  Philip  takes  the  city  he  will  hang 
“  After which  he  accordingly  did.  Having, 
as  we  mav  fay,  provoked  the  infult,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  he  had  pardoned  it,  as  was 
the  cafe  in  another  circumdance,  of  lefs  import¬ 
ance  indeed,  but  diffident  to  incenfe  a  king.  The 
Peloponefians,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  fome 
fervices,  hided  his  chariot  at  the  Olympic  games, 
which  was  one  of  the  greated  infults  that  could  be 
offered.  Some  of  his  courtiers  advifed  him  to 
punifh  this  irffolence ;  but  he  replied  nobly :  “  If 
t;  they  hifs  when  we  render  them  good  offices, 
s*  what  will  they  not  do  when  we  render  them 
“  bad  r”  There  is  ftill  more  real  magnanimity  in 
what  he  faid  to  the  Athenian  orators  :  44  I  am 
“  much  obliged  to  thefe  gentlemen,  who  by  point- 
v4  ing  out  my  faults  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
44  correcting  them.” 

We  muff  not  omit  to  mention  his  valuable 
letter  to  Ariffotle  :  46  You  are  to  know  that  I 
44  have  a  fon  I  thank  the  gods  for  it  j  not  fo 
44  much  becaufe  they  have  given  me  one,  as  on 
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€S  account  of  his  being  born  your  cotemporary. 

<c  Under  your  care  he  will  become  worthy,  I 
<c  hope,  of  fucceeding  us,  and  of  governing  Mace- 
“  donia.”  This  fon  was  Alexander.  The  pupil  of 
Epaminondas,  and  of  a  philofopher  chofen  by  that 
great  man,  knew  well  the  value  of  education. 

The  refpedt  which  Philip  ffiewed  for  juftice  ought 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  efficacy  of  the  good  prin¬ 
ciples  inftilled  into  his  mind  from  childhood.  This 
refpeft:  made  him  bear  with  patience  the  fevere  re¬ 
partee  of  a  woman  whom  he  had  condemned  after 
enjoying  himfelf  at  table.  “  I  appeal,”  cried  ffie — - 
“  To  whom  ?”  faid  the  king.  “  To  Philip  fober.” 

The  monarch  revifed  the  cafe,  and  fent  her  away 
fatisfied.  He  never  fuffered  thofe  who  came  be¬ 
fore  him  for  his  decifion  to  remain  long  in  fuf- 
pence,  being  perfuaded  of  this  truth,  that  he  who 
is  guilty  of  delaying  juftice  thereby  forfeits  his 
authority.  No  human  confideration  could  induce 
him  to  Hop  its  courfe.  His  courtiers  having  made 
ftrong  interceffion  for  a  young  man  whom  he  -faas 
going  to  condemn,  he  replied  :  “  If  the  fentence  is 
“  againfl  him  he  will  be  diffionoured.  Well,  I 
“  had  rather  he  ffiould  be  diffionoured  than  I.” 

Philip  faid,  and  he  knew  it  by  experience,  that 
“  no  city  was  impregnable  if  an  afs  loaded  with 
“  gold  could  enter  it.”  But  he  referved  this  kind 
•f  corruption  for  his  enemies.  He  did  not  wiffi 
it  to  be.  employed  around  him.  As  his  fon  laviffi- 
ed  away  a  great  deal  of  money  on  his  courtiers,  he 
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reproved  him  by  a  letter  in  the  follow  ing  words; 
46  Young  man,  how  can  you  imagine  that  yc^w  1! 
“  be  faithfully  ferved  by  thofe  whom  you  .j 
“  corrupt  with  your  money.  By  this  conduct 
41  voti  run  the  rifk  of  making  the  Macedonians 
conftder  you,  not  as  their  king,  but  their 
“  treafurcr.  Take  my  word  for  it,  -however  well 
you  may  difcharge  the  latter,  employment,  you 
“  will  never  be  but  an  indifferent  prince.” 

Alexander  ferved  his  firft  campaign  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  He  was  then  on  one  of  the  frontiers, 
which  fome  turbulent  neighbours  were  attempting 
to  invade.  Without  informing  his  father,  he  col¬ 
led  ed  troops ;  placed  himfelf  at  their  head  ;  and 
not  onlv  fecured  Macedonia  from  hoffilities,  but 

J  7 

carried  the  war  into  the  enemies’  country.  Philip 
whs  highly  pleafed  with  this  firft  difplay  of  his 
foil’s  valour ;  but  fearing  that  too  much  ardour 
might  hurry  him  into  fome  rafh  enterprize,  he  re¬ 
called  him.  This  young  prince  accompanied  his 
father  at  the  famous  battle  of  Chaeronea,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Greece. 

Negociations,  carried  on  with  little  fmcerity  be¬ 
tween  Philip  and  the  Athenians,  had  long  fufpended 
a  dangerous  explofion.  At  firft,  the  Athenians 
aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  the  fovereignty  of  all 
Greece  ;  but  they  afterwards  lowered  their  tone, 
that  they  might  not  fee  it  pafs  into  the  hands  of 
Philip,  and  for  that  purpofe  they  employed  fome- 
ii  uses  ftratagem  and  Sometimes  force.  Philip  always 
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purfued  the  accomplilhment  of  his  objeft,  which 
was,  to  make  himfelf  be  confidered  by  the  Greeks 
as  the  protector  of  the  weak,  and  the  enemy  of 
tyranny,  were  it  even  that  of  republics ;  and  always 
ready  to  "efpoufe  the  caufe  of  thofe  who  requeflfed 
his  aflifliance.  He  had  not  failed  to  engage  in  the 
facred  war,  which,  on  account  of  a  fmall  piece  of 
land  taken  from  the  temple  of  Delphi,  fet  all 
Greece  in  flames,  Philip,  however,  declared  againft 
facrilege  in  fuch  a  manner  as  did  not  infpire  the 
devout  with  a  high  idea  of  his  flncerity. 

The  Athenians  did  not  fuffer  the  king  to  be 
ignorant  that  they  plainly  faw  through  his  defigns. 
Some  fevere  letters,  written  in  an  affected  ftyl'e,  had 
pafled  between  them.  The  Athenians  made  com¬ 
plaints,  and  Philip  replied  by  reproaches ;  both 
were  well  founded ;  but  a  king  who  acted,  at  the 
fame  time,  as  his  own  fecretary,  his  own  general, 
his  own  miniflier,  and  his  own  treafurer,  had  great 
advantage  over  a  republic  where  intrigue  always 
prefides  in  the  choice  of  public  officers.  Every 
year  it  created  ten  generals.  “  How  happy  thefe 
“  people  are,”  faid  Philip,  “  to  find  every  year 
cs  ten  generals,  while  I,  in  the  courfe  of  nry  whole 
<c  life,  never  found  but  one.”  This  one  was 
Parmenio.  But  a  republic  has  fometimes  more 
influence  abroad  by  its  agents,  and  thus  Athens 
formed  a  powerful  league,  the  force  of  which  was 
difplayed  in  the  plains  of  Chaeronea,  near  Thebes, 
in  Bpeotia. 
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Two  bodies  worthy  of  combatting  againfl  each 
other,  the  facred  band  and  the  Macedonian  pha« 
lanx,  there  fuftained  a  mutual  attack.  The  former 
was  compofed  of  the  flower  of  the  Theban  youth, 
all  brothers  in  arms,  who  had  iworn  to  conquer  or 
die  together.  The  phalanx  is  well  known.  The 
left  wing  was  commanded  by  Alexander.  The 
king,  who  commanded  the  right,  perceived,  with 
the  eye  of  a  general,  that  the  Athenians,  after 
feme  advantage,  advanced  incautioufly  in  the  pur- 
fuit.  “  Thev  do  not  know  how  to  conquer,5’ 
faid  he ;  and  immediatelv  falling  upon  them  put 
them  to  flight.  During  the  firfl  tranfports  of  his 
iov  there  was  fomething  ridiculous  in  his  be¬ 
haviour  ;  but  the  youth  who  fees  for  the  firfi  time 
his  brows  crowned  with  the  academic  laurel,  a 
general  who  is  railed  by  his  foldiers  on  the  fhield 
of  victory,  a  woman  in  the  firfl  moment  of  her 
triumph  over  a  heart  difputed  with  her  by  rivals, 
ali  experience  fenfations  which  fpurn  at  reflection : 
a  kind  of  intoxication,  the  faults  of  which  are 
entitled  to  indulgence. 

Philip  caufed  to  be  fung  ironically  in  his  pre¬ 
fence  the  decree  paffed  at  the  mitigation  of  De- 
moflhenes  to  excite  the  Greeks  againfl  him.  He 
jpoke  with  contempt  of  the  Grecian  flates,  and 
infulted  his  prifoners  5  but  a  few  words  from  one 
of  them,  named  Demades,  made  him  fenfible  of 
the  abfurdity  of  his  conduct.  “  O  king,55  cried 
Demades,  “  fmee  Heaven  has  afiigned  to  you  the 
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<c  part  of  Agamemnon,  why  do  you  prefer  acting 
“  that  of  Therfites  ?”  Philip  immediately  fet  him 
at  liberty,  as  well  as  all  the  other  prifoners.  Find¬ 
ing  themfelves  fo  favourably  treated,  they  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  alk  for  their  baggage :  “  I  believe,’* 
faid  the  king  laughing,  “  they  imagine  that  we 
“  did  not  fight  in  earneff.”  He,  however,  granted 
their  demand.  DemoHhenes,  who  was  prefent  at 
the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  fled,  and  threw  away  his 
arms  that  he  might  be  able  to  run  the  falter.  A 
bufh  having  caught  hold  of  his  robe,  he  thought 
he  was  Hopped  by  an  enemy,  and  cried  out : 
“  Spare  my  life.”  How  many  orators  who,  like 
him,  are  brave  in  the  fenate,  would  in  the  field 
imitate  his  example ! 

The  Athenians,  in  the  utmoH  conllernation, 
imagined  that  they  fhould  foon  fee  the  conqueror 
at  their  gates ;  and  indeed  he  might  have  advanced 
to  the  very  walls ;  but  either  through  generality 
or  policy  he  offered  them  peace,  which  he  granted 
to  them  on  advantageous  terms.  By  this  conduct 
he  acquired  the  applaufe  of  all  Greece.  Philip 
had  excited  the  different  Hates  to  fit  out  an  arma¬ 
ment  againfi  Perfia,  of  which  he  was  declared 
generaliffimo.  The  Greeks,  having  been  feveral 
times  invited  to  that  country  by  the  various  com¬ 
petitors  to  the  Perfian  throne,  had  more  than  once 
penetrated  thither  in  large  detachments,  by  which 
means  they  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the 
bad  Hate  of  the  government ;  its  military  weak- 
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nefs  ;  and  above  all  the  immenfe  booty  which, 
might  be -acquired  in  that  rich  country.  Thefe 
motives  had  induced  Agefilaus,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Sparta,  to  form  a  plan,  if  not  to  overturn  the 
Perfian  throne,  at  lead:  to  detach  from  it  thofe 
hates  which  lay  moh  convenient  for  Greece.  It  is 
not  known  how  far  Philip’s  projedl:  extended  ;  but 
as  he  was  in  the  vigour  of  life,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  confederation,  and  an  excellent  army, 
and  affihed  by  good  commanders,  being  himfelf 
an  able  general,  what  had  he  not  reafon  to  ex- 
pe<h  ?  But  a  refufal  to  lihen  to  the  dictates  of 
juhice,  difconcerted  all  his  plans. 

By  a  particular  aifpofition  of  Providence,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  a  punishment,  Philip,  who 
had  always  fomented  the  troubles  of  Greece,  found 
his  own  court  a  prey  to  domehic  diffenfion.  It  is 
not  known  what  induced  him  to  repudiate  Olym¬ 
pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  and  the  daughter 
of  Neoptolemus,  brother  of  Arymbas  king  of 
Epirus.  Pie  had  carried  his  love  for  her  fo  far  as 
to  commit  an  atl  of  dnjuftice  in  her  favour,  by 
placing  the  crown  of  Epirus,  after  the  death  of 
Arymbas,  on  the  head  of  a  fon  of  Neoptolemus 
named  Alexander,  who  was  confequently  a  brother 
of  Olympias,  to  the  prejudice  of  iEcidas  the  fon 
of  Arymbas.  Olympias  was  a  woman  of  a  cun¬ 
ning,  haughty,  and  revengeful  difpofition.  Being 
diftnilfed  by  her  hufband,  Ihe  retired  to  Epirus  j 
and  Philip  then  married  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of 
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Attalus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman.  During  the 
marriage  ceremony  a  violent  quarrel  arofe  be¬ 
tween  Attalus  and  Alexander.  The  former  took 
the  liberty  of  faying — “  We  lhall  at  length  have 
w  a  legal  fuccelfor  to  the  crown.”  c<  Am  I  then 
“  a  baftard  r”  cried  the  fon  of  Olympias ;  and  he 
immediately  threw  a  cup  at  the  head  of  Attalus. 
The  latter  returned  the  compliment ;  fwords  were 
drawn,  and  Philip,  forgetting  his  iamenefs,  at¬ 
tempted  to  run  towards  his  fon,  but  Humbled  and 
fell.  “  There,”  faid  Alexander,  “  the  Macedonians 
“  will  have  a  chief  capable  no  doubt  of  palling 
“  from  Europe  to  Afia,  when  he  cannot  go  from 
“  one  table  to  another  without  being  expofed  to 

the  rifk  of  breaking  his  neck.”  After  this  in- 
folent  fpeech  he  retired  to  Epirus,  and  refided  with 
his  mother. 

A  reconciliation  was,  however,  effe&ed  between 
the  father  and  fon ;  and  the  latter  returned  to 
court.  It  may  readily  be  believed  that  he  did  not 
behold  Attalus  afterwards  with  a  favourable  eye ; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  thofe  who  had 
caufe  to  complain  of  the  uncle  of  the  young  queen 
found  at  leaft  a  comforter  in  the  fon  of  Olympias. 
Among  the  malcontents  was  a  young  man  named 
Paufanias,  to  whom  Attalus  had  offered  the  moft 
difgufting  infult.  He  was  continually  foliciting 
juftice  from  the  king ;  but  Philip,  unwilling  to  of¬ 
fend  his  young  fpoufe  by  punilhing  her  uncle, 
Hill  temporized,  and  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the 
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young  man  by  promifes.  He  imagined  that  he 
had  entirely  fatisfied  him,  by  appointing  him  a 
captain  of  his  guards ;  but  this  favour,  inftead  of 
fuppreffing  his  defire  of  vengeance,  made  him  only 
change  the  object  of  it,  as  it  gave  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  directing  againit  the  perfon  who  had  re- 
fufed  him  juftice  that  blow  which  was  deftined  for 
the  offender. 

in  this  event  there  are  fome  circumstances  worthy 
of  being  remarked.  The  firft  is  the  fecurity  of 
Philip,  maintained  by  an  oracle,  and  the  flattery  of 
a  poet.  When  he  had  fully  determined  on  the 
Perflan  expedition,  having  fent  to  conlult  the 
prieflefs  of  Delphi  refpecting  its  fuccefs,  fhe  re¬ 
plied  :  Ci  The  bull  is  already  crowned ;  his  end 
<£  approaches ;  he  will  foon  be  facrificed.”  The 
Macedonian  king  thought  he  beheld  in  this  oracle 
the  Perflan  monarch  ready  to  be  offered  up  as  a 
vittim  to  the  Gods  of  Greece.  He  fuffered  him- 
felf  to  be  ftill  more  deceived  by  a  paffage  in  a 
tragedy,  deftined  to  reprefent,  under  borrowed 
names,  Philip  already  mailer  of  Afia.  The  poet 
there  faid  :  “  Your  towering  hopes  are  elevated  to 
<i  the  heavens ;  you  wifli  to  extend  your  dominion 
ei  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  Your  life  has 
“  its  boundaries ;  yet  you  fet  none  to  your  ambi- 
“  tion.  The  moment  of  your  fall  is  at  hand — it 
<c  approaches,  and  nothing  can  fecure  you  from 
((  the  fatal  blow  v/ith  which  you  are  threatened.” 
The  Macedonian  monarch  caufed  thefe  verfes  to 
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be  repeated  to  him  federal  times  ;  and  he  enjoyed 
die  high  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  in  them,  as  in  a  pro- 
phefy,  the  certainty  of  his  triumph. 

Another  object  of  remark  is,  the  danger  of  giv¬ 
ing  as  well  as  of  receiving  advice.  One  who  has 
no  other  aim  than  to  difplay  his  wit,  by  faying 
fomethlng  extraordinary, -is  perhaps  the  caufe  of  a 
crime  through  the  difpofition  of  the  perfon  who 
liltens  to  him.  This  reflexion  may  be  applied  to 
the  fophift  Hermocrates  and  Paufanias,  The  lat¬ 
ter,  tormented  with  glooitiy  thoughts,  and  believ¬ 
ing  himfelf  dilhonoured  as  long  as  he  remained 
unrevenged,  alked  Hermocrates,  what  a  man 
ought  to  do  to  render  himfelf  famous.  The 
fophift  made  the  following  fignificant  reply  :  “  He 

mult  kill  him  who  has  performed  the  greateft 
“  actions  /’  and  he  gravely  added  the  reafon  i 
“  for  the  reputation  of  the  perfon  who  has  been 
“  killed  will  not  fail  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
“  brance  of  the  author  of  his  death/*  What 
horrid  celebrity  ! 

Philip,  furrounded  by  profperity,  was  far  from 
fufpefting  the  fate  which  awaited  him.  Being 
ready  to  depart  for  Perfia,  he  gave,  in  great  pomp, 
a  folemn  audience  to  the  Grecian  ambaffadors, 
who  came  to  prefent  to  him  the  vows  of  the  nation 
for  the  fuc.cefs  of  his  arms.  The  monarch  thought 
proper  to  add  to  this  ceremony  games  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  the 
filler  of  Alexander,  whofe  hand  he  had  bellowed 
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on  the  king  of  Epirus,  the  brother  of  Olympias. 
Philip  himfelf  formed  a  part  of  the  fpectacle, 
which  commenced  with  a  grand  prcceffion  of  the 
imag-es  of  the  twelve  meat  deities  of  Greece.  The 
image  of  the  king,  equally  fuperb  as  the  reft,  next 
followed  as  a  thirteenth  divinity  : — a  preemption 
altogether  contrary  to  what  a  herald  proclaimed 
every  day  by  his  order  :  “  Philip,  remember  that 
44  thou  art  mortal.”  In  the  laft  place,  he  himfelf 
appeared  alone,  clothed  in  white,  with  the  crown  on. 
his  head.  His  guards  fell  back,  both  to  fuffer  :hiin  ' 
to  be  feen  by  the  fpeflators,  and  to  Ihew  that  he 
was  not  fo  much  guarded  by  them  as  by  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  Paufanias  took  advantage  of 
this  kind  cf  opening  ;  advanced  towards  the  king; 
drew  forth  a  dagger  from  below  his  robe,  and 
plunging  it  into  his  left  fide  he  fell  dead  at  his 
feet.  The  affafiin  fled,  and  had  already  reached 
horfes  provided  for  his  efcape  ;  but  having  en¬ 
tangled  himfelf  among  fome  vine  twigs  he  hum¬ 
bled,  and  being  maffacred,  his  death  threw  a  veil, 
of  myftery  over  the  affaffination.  It  is  ftill  doubted 
whether  this  crime  was  that  of  a  confpiracy,  or 
merely  of  an  individual,  an  enthufiaft  for  honour 
and  vengeance. 

Philip  was  only  forty-feven  years  of  age  when 
he  died.  His  political  talents  are  well  known.  Pie 
was  affable  and  courteous  in  private  life,  and  fond 
of  faying  obliging  things.  Having  got  up  one 
day  at  a  late  hour  he  faid,  before  his  whole 
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court,  rubbing  his  eyes — 44  I  llept  well  laft  night ; 
44  but  I  knew  that  Antipater  was  awake.”  He 
could  not  deny  himfelf  the  pleafure  of  a  bon-inct 
when  it  occurred.  Two  men  who  had  given  up 
a  city  to  him  came  to  complain  that  his  foldiers 
called  them  traitors.  44  Let  them  fay'  what  they 
44  pleafe,”  returned  he ;  u  they  are  ill-bred  fel- 
44  lows,  accuftomed  to  give  to  things  their  proper 
44  names.”  He  was  well  acquainted  alfo  with  the 
delicacies  of  decorum,  and  knew  how  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  value.  Being  one  day  feated  on  »his 
tribunal,  a  flave^  who  obferved  that  a  certain  part 
of  his  perfon  was  not  fufficiently  covered,  fignified 
to  fome  of  thofe  around,  that  he  wifhed  to  fpeak 
with  the  king  in  private.  Being  permitted  to  ap¬ 
proach,  he  whifpered  to  the  monarch  :  44  Sire,  it 
44  would  be  more  decent  if  you  let  your  robe  fall 
44  a  little  lower.”  44  Set  this  man  at  liberty,” 
faid  he,  44  I  did  not  before  know  that  he  was  one 
44  of  my  friends.”  If  it  were  pcflible  to  deny  that 
intemperance,  which  fills  a  court  with  the  moll 
fcandalous  aftions,  is  an  unpardonable  vice  in  a 
prince,  becaufe  it  deflroys  morals,  and  that  the 
ambition  which  caufes  the  blood  of  the  people  to 
be  fhed  is  a  crime,  we  might  confuer  Philip  as 
one  of  the  mod  perfect  monarchs  that  ever  filled  a 
throne.  He  left  two  children  by  each  of  his  law¬ 
ful  wives,  with  feveral  others-  by  his  women  and 
concubines,  and  even  one  by  a  female  dancer 
named  Lariffa. 
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We  have  a  proof  in  Alexander,  that  it  is  poffi- 
ble  to  be  a  man,  and  a  great  man,  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  This  prince  was  no  older  when  his  father 
left  him  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  He  had  for 
governor  Leonidas,  a  relation  of  the  queen,  whofe 
manners  were  pure  and  aullere.  Lyfimachus, 
efteemed  on  account  of  his  mildnefs  and  mo¬ 
deration,  difeharged  the  office  of  preceptor,  and 
Ariftotle  gave  him  a  more  extenfive  tafte  for  the 
arts  and  the  fciences.  From  the  poems  of  Homer, 
which  he  fludied  with  great  affiduity,  he  derived 
thofe  exalted  fentiments  which  diftinguifh  the  hero 
from  the  great  prince  ;  but  it  was  from  nature  he 
received  that  genius  which  embraces  .the  moft  im- 
menfe  objects,  that  accuracy  of  judgment  which 
directs  great  enterprizes,  and  that  difeernment 
which  teaches  how  to  choofe  the  propereil  means. 

Alexander,  when  he  afeended  the  throne,  kept 
around  him  the  generals  and  minifters  of  his 
father.  He  confulted  them  refpecting  public  bufi- 
nefs  ;  but  when  he  had  heard  their  opinions  he 
decided  alone,  and  executed  fpeedily.  On  firffc 
affiuming  the  government  he  had  great  difficulties 
to  encounter.  His  own  fubjects,  as  well  as  fo¬ 
reigners,  confidered  him  as  a  ihild,  incapable  of 
accompliffiing  the  vafl  projects  of  Philip.  The 
Athenians,  in  particular,  entertained  this  idea,  and 
endeavoured  to  diffufe  it  abroad.  One  of  the 

I 

young  king’s  firft  meafures  was  to  make  himfelf  be 
feared  in  his  own  court,  by  inflicting  fevere  puniflv- 
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ment  on  a  confpirator  whom  he  had  been  advifed 
to  fpare.  He  aftonifhed  the  Macedonians,  and 
gained  the  confidence  of  that  warlike  people  by 
his  brilliant  fuccefs  againft  the  inhabitants  of 
Thrace,  a  brave  and  obftinate  nation.  He  pur¬ 
ified  them  amidft  the  greateft  dangers,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  fue  for  peace.  Their  ambaffadors 
having  waited  upon  him  at  his  camp,  the  young 
conqueror,  elated  on  account  of  the  high  opinion 
which  he  fuppofed  that  thefe  people  had  conceived 
of  his  military  talents,  and  imagining  that  he 
ftiould  receive  a  flattering  anfwer,  afked  what 
they  feared  moil  in  the  world.  Their  reply  was  : 

“We  fear  nothing  but  left  the  fun  and  ftars 
“  Ihould  fall  upon  our  heads.”  Alexander,  who 
was  pleafed  with  this  haughtinefs,  entertained  a 
greater  efteem  for  them,  and  treated  them  with 
honour. 

Alexander  had  juft  finiftied  this  glorious  cam¬ 
paign,  when  he  learned  that  all  Greece  was  ready 
to  attack  his  kingdom.  This  florin  had  been  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  impetuous  eloquence  of  Demofthenes., 
the  ancient  and  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Macedonia. 

Many  ftates  engaged  in  this  league  with  the  more 
readinefs,  as  a  report  was  fpread  that  Alexander 
had  been  killed  in  his  laft  expedition.  On  this  re¬ 
port  the  Thebans,  who  in  the  life-time  pf  Philip 
had  been  obliged  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrifon 
into  their  citadel,  enticed  the  two  commandants  to 
the  market  place,  and  put  them  to  death.  When 


Alexander  was  informed  of  this  event  he  marched 
again!!  Thebes.  “  Demofthenes,”  faid  he,  “  in  his 
“  harangues  called  me  a  child  while  I  was  efta- 
<c  blilhing  peace  in  Illyria ;  a  youth  while  I  was 
“  carrying  on  war  in  Thrace  ;  but  I  will  flrew  him 
ts  below  the  ramparts  of  Athens  that  I  am  a  full* 
<c  grown  man.” 

The  city  of  Thebes  made  an  obftinate  defenfe ; 
but  this  only  tended  to  increafe  the  feverity  of  its 
fate.  Alexander  offered  the  inhabitants  a  general 
amnefty  on  condition  of  their  delivering  up  the 
guilty.  Being  milled  by  their  orators,  they  re¬ 
jected  this  offer ;  and,  like  prefumptuous  repub¬ 
licans,  even  infulted  the  befiegers.  Alexander 
took  the  city  by  alfault ;  caufed  it  to  be  rafed  to 
the  foundation  ;  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  who 
had  efcaped  the  malfacre  to  be  fold  by  public 
auction  ;  and  forbade  the  rights  of  hofpitaliiy,  or 
any  affiftance  to  be  given  to  the  Thebans,  who 
might  fave  themfelves  by  flight.  He  repented,  it 
is  faid,  of  this  feverity,  and  afterwards  treated  with 
great  mildiVefs  and  humanity  fuch  of  the  fugitives 
as  he  could  find. 

This  dreadful  example  ftruck  a  terror  into  the 
Greeks,  and  induced  them  to  confer  the  chief 
command  on  him  who  had  it  in  his  power  to 
aflume  it.  The  Athenians  fent  deputies  to  the 
conqueror,  from  whom  they  experienced  a  friendly 
reception  ;  but  he  required  that  they  fiiould  give 
up  to  him  Demofthenes  and  eight  other  orators. 
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as  the  authors  of  all  the  troubles  of  Greece.  He, 
however,  buffered  them  to  let  the  latter  efcape  ;  but 
he  purfued  Demofthenes,  who  put  an  end  to  his  ' 
exiflence  by  poifon  :  the  ufual  fate  of  factious 
leaders,  if  they  do  not  perifh  by  a  more  cruel  death. 

It  was  at  Corinth  that  Alexander  received  the 
generalfhip  of  all  Greece.  In  that  city  he  had  an 
interview  with'  Diogenes,  who  by  the  vifit  of  this 

1 

prince  has  acquired  more  celebrity  perhaps  than 
he  deferved.  Opinions  may  be  divided  in  regard 
to  the  anfwer  which  he  gave  to  the  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  the  reflexion  of  the  prince.  The 
latter  having  afked  the  philofopher  if  there  was 
any  thing  which  he  could  do  for  him,  the  cynic 
replied :  “  I  only  wifh  you  would  Hand  a  little 
c<  abide,  and  not  deprive  me  of  the  benefit  of  the 
“  fun.”  The  courtiers  were  offended  at  this  ex=> 
preffion,  which  they  confidered  as  a  mark  of  in- 
folence  ;  but  Alexander,  looking  at  them  gravely, 
faid  :  “  Were  I  not  Alexander  I  fhould  wifh  to 
“  be  Diogenes.”  Does  this  anecdote  exhibit  in 
Diogenes  a  laudable  indifference  for  riches,  or 
complacency  in  the  pride  of  refufal  ?  And  was 
the  monarch’s  reflexion  the  confequence  of  his  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  contempt  of  worldly  grandeur,  or 
of  a  defire  to  render  himfelf  illuflrious  in  whatever 
manner  he  could  ? 

Alexander  when  he  fet  out  on  his  grand  expe¬ 
dition  diftributed  among  his  foldiers  and  courtiers 
all  his  hereditary  property,  and  gave  to  his  friends 
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a  variety  of  donations.  Peraiccas,  whom  he  wifh* 
ed  to  gratify  with  fome  prefent,  having  afked  him 
what  he  would  reserve  for  himfelf,  he  replied : 
44  Hope.”  44  Well,”  returned  Perdiccas,  refilling 
his  prefent,  44  allow  one  of  thofe  who  mean  to 
44  participate  in  your  dangers  to  fhare  alfo  in  your 
44  hopes.”  When  he  palled  through  Delphi  he 
was  aefirous  of  ccnfulting  the  oracle  ;  but  the 
prieftefs  refufed  to  place  herfelf  on  the  tripod.  O11 
his  attempting  to  force  her,  Ihe  faid  :  44  My  foil, 
44  you  are  invincible.”  44  It  is  enough,”  replied 
Alexander,  44  I  accept  the  omen.”  He  overcame 
with  no  lefs  dexterity  the  difficulty  refpedting  the 
gprdian  knot,  which  he  cut  when  he  found  himfelf 
incapable  of  untying  it. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  Troy  he  caufed 
victims  to  be  facriliced  in  honour  of  the  heroes 
whofe  remains  were  depofited  in  the  tombs  around 
Ilium,  and  particularly  of  Achilles,  from  whom 
he  pretended  to  derive  his  defeent.  44  Achilles,” 
faid  he,  44  was  doubly  happy  in  having  fuch  a 
44  friend  as  Patroclus,  and  fuch  a  poet  as  Homer 
44  to  celebrate  his  exploits.”  Hephaeftion,  who  was 
Alexander’s  favourite,  making  a  fecret  allufion  to 
the  friendflrip  of  the  king,  crowned  with  flowers 
the  tomb  of  Patroclus.  In  imitation  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  who,  like  him,  had  been  generaliffimo  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Macedonian  grive  feftivals  to  his  army, 
and  exhibited  funeral  games,  at  which  he  himfelf 
prefided,  always  accompanied  by  a  priefl,  or  footh- 
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fayer,  who  fupplied  near  his  perfon  the  place  of 
Calchas.  , 

After  the  paflage  of  the  Cranicus,  Alexander 
fubjected  Halicarnaffus,"  which  had  been  defended 
by  Perfians,  to  the  fame  fate  as  Thebes.  It  was 
rafed  to  the  foundation,  and  reduced  to  afhes. 
The  Marmarians*  who  inhabited  a  fmall  city  on 
the  confines  of  Lycia,  eluded  the  efforts  of  the 
conqueror  5  but  in  a  manner  exceedingly  cruel . 
Having  fuflained  two  affaults,  the  old  men  exhorted 
them  to  furrender;  but  as  they  refufed,  they  defined 
the  young  men  to  put  them  to  death,  together 
with  their  women  and  children,  and  then  to  force 
their  way  through  the  enemy.  This  advice  was 
adopted.  Each  of  the  warriors  repaired  to  his 
home,  gave  a  feafl  to  his  wife  and  children,  and 
after  the  repaid,  having  fhut  the  door  of  his  houfe, 
fet  it  on  fire.  When  the  conflagration  became 
general,  they  cut  their  way  through  the  Mace¬ 
donian  camp,  and  by  thefe  means  efcaped :  a 
dreadful  extremity,  which  throws  as  much  guilt 
on  thofe  who  were  the  caufes  of  it,  as  on  thofe  by 
whom  it  was  executed.  As  the  young  monarch 
was  not  yet  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  his  king¬ 
dom,  he  fent  back  the  Macedonians  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  to  fpend  the  winter 
with  their  wives.  He  then  began  to  make  a  dif- 
tribution  of  kingdoms.  He  reflored  to  the  throne 
a  queen  of  Caria,  named  Ada,  who  had  been  dif- 
placed  by  a  perfon  under  the  prote&ion  of  Darius, 
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As  lire  had  no  other  means  of  (hewing  her  gra¬ 
titude  for  this  fervice,  (he  fent  Alexander  fome 
delicate  viands,  and  made  an  offer  of  lupplying 
him  with  excellent  cooks.  But  Alexander  re¬ 
plied  :  “  My  governor  has  provided  me  with 

better  cooks  than  any  which  you  can  procure. 

Long  marches  in  the  morning  give  me  a  good 
<c  appetite  for  my  dinner  ;  and  a  flight  repail  at 
“  dinner  makes  me  enjoy  my  fuppcr  with  double 
“  relilh.” 

A  man  who  fliouid  vifit  as  many  countries  as 
Alexander  conquered,  would  be  accounted  a  great 
traveller.  From  Macedonia  he  proceeded  along 
the  coail  of  the  Mediterranean ;  advanced  to 
Egypt ;  traverfed  the  deferts  of  Lybia  ;  vifited  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Perfian  Gulph;  penetrated  to 
India  ;  attacked  the  Scythians  ;  and  explored  the 
countries  around  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  the  Palus 
Mceotua.  In  a  word,  he  overran  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  the  interior  part  of  that  vail  continent ;  tak¬ 
ing  towns,  fighting  battles,  fcaling  rocks,  braving 
both  the  intenfe  cold  of  the  mountains  and  the 
icorching  heat  of  the  plains  ;  and  enduring  with 
patience,  hunger,  thirlt,  fatigue,  pain,  and  wounds, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  intrepid  by  his  example, 
and  like  him  invincible.  Since  opinion  has  attached 
the  idea  of-heroifm  to  the  grandeur,  number,  and 
difficulty  of  exploits,  we  may  fay,  that  no  man  is 
a  hero  if  Alexander  be  not  entitled  to  that  qualifi¬ 
cation  ;  efpecialiy  when  we  confider,  that  in  the^ 
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Ihort  i'pace  of  ten  years  he  formed  an  empire  more 
ext'enfive  than  any  that  ever  exihed. 

But  our  admiration  is  fucceeded  by  a  painful 
fentiment,  -  a  kind  of  indignation,  when  we  alk 
what  was  the  end  and  motive  of  thefe  warlike  ex¬ 
peditions.  What  madnefs  to  attack  peaceable 
nations ;  to  ravage  their  plains,  burn  their  towns, 
and  drag  away  their  unfortunate  inhabitants  as 
captives.  Thefe  fports  of  heroifm  deferve  to  be 
condemned  by  the  eye  of  reafon.  In  this  point  of 
view,  Alexander  was  only  a  fcourge,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  whom  ought  to  be  effaced  from  the 
annals  of  the  world.  His  hiflory  ought  to  finifh 
here,  did  it  not  prefent  fome  features  lefs  difguft. 
ing  than  thofe  fanguinary  atrocities  which  have 
been  called  conquelts. 

It  may  readily  be  fuppofed  that  after  the  battle 
of  Iffus,  Alexander  would  foon  lofe  the  auflere 
manners  of  Macedonia,  and  become  not  infenfible 
to  the  delicacies  and  luxury  of  Aha.  When 
mailer  of  the  camp  of  Darius  he%was  fond  of  fee¬ 
ing  himfelf  furrounded  by  the  pomp  of  the  con¬ 
quered  monarch^-44  Let  us  go,”  faid  he, and 
44  refrelh  ourfelves  in  the  bath  of  Darius.”  After 
enjoying  the  bath  and  a  fumptuous  repaft,  he  was 

s 

conduced  into  a  magnificent  apartment.  Being 
flruck  with  the  fplendour  and  riches  which  he  Taw 
difplayed  there  in  profufton,  he  could  not  help  ex¬ 
claiming  with  a  kind  of  tranfport :  44  This  is 
44  really  being  a  king  !”  A  like  obfervation  might 
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be  made  in  regard  of  his  journey  tc  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  He  expofed  his  army  to  the 
danger  of  -perilhing  in  the  fand,  merely  that  he 
might  have  the  fatisfaftion  of  being  declared  the 
fon  of  the  deity  who  was  worfhipped  in  that  facred 
place.  His  mother  Olympias  was  difpleafed  that 
her  fon’s  vanity  fhould  revive  old  fufpicions, 
which  Ihe  rather  wifhed  to  be  forgotten :  fhe 
therefore  wrote  to  him,  and  begged  that  he  would 
not  involve  her  in  a  quarrel  with  Juno.  Olympias 
redded  in  Macedonia,  furrounded  ' by  every  plea- 
fure,  but  deftitute  of  authority.  Antipater,  whom 
Alexander  had  1'eft  there  as  governor,  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  confine  within  the  prefcribed 
bounds  a  haughty  and  imperious  mother ,  who  was 
fure  of  her  foil's  affedion.  Having  one  day  com¬ 
plained  to  Alexander  in  a  long  letter,  the  mo¬ 
narch,  after  he  had  read  it,  faid  :  u  Antipater  does 
(i  not  know  that  one  fingle  tear  of  a  mother  can 
“  elFace  ax  thoufand  fuch  letters.”  He  however 
flill  continued  him  as  governor. 

But  his  uneafinefs  refpeding  diftant  objects  was 
nothing  in  comparifon  of  that  excited  by  a  plot 
againft  his  life,  and  the  confequences  it  produced. 
A  fpirit  of  *  difcontent ;  become  contagious  in  his 
army  among  the  chiefs,  jealous  of  each  other  on 
account  of  tjie  favours  fo  lavilhly  conferred  on 
them  by  the  king,  was  communicated  from  them 
to  the  foldiers,  who  did  not  think  themfelves  dif¬ 
fidently  rewarded,  Alexander,  when  informed  of 
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this  mutinous  difpofition,  only  faid  :  “  It  is  the 
“  fate  of  kings  to  do  good,  and  to  incur  blame.” 
But  among  the  malcontents  there  was  one  man 
of  more  daring  courage,  who  did  not  confine  him- 
felf  to  murmurs.  He  formed  a  defign  of  affaffi- 
nating  Alexander,  and  communicated  his  intention 
to  fome  of  his  friends.  The  fecret  thus  confiden¬ 
tially  circulated,  was  told  to  a  man,  who  being 
frightened  at  the  project,  waited  upon  Philotas, 
the  fon  of  Parmenio,  revealed  to  him  the  .plot, 
and  begged  him  to  procure  an  audience  of  the 
king.  Philotas  put  off  the  informer  from  time  to 
time  for  three  days  ;  but  the  latter  addreffed  him- 
felf  to  another,  who  communicated  the  affair  to 
Alexander.  The  indifference  which  Philotas  had 
Ihewn  in  regard  to  the  difcovery,  and  his  delaying 
to  inform  the  king  of  it,  gave  the  latter  great  un- 
eafinefs.  When  Philotas  was  interrogated  on  the 
fubjeft,  he  replied,  that  the  plan  had  appeared  to 
him  fo  badly  concerted,  that  he  confidered  it  as 
impoffible  to  be  carried  into  execution  ;  and  that 
on  this  account  he  had  thought  it  improper  to 
alarm  the  king.  AJexander  admitted,  or  feeined 
to  admit,  this  excufe,  and  he  even  invited  Philotas 
to  his  table. 

This  officer  was  a  brave  and  generous  man,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  his  liberality  towards  his  friends. 
One  of  them,  it  is  faid,  having  come  to  borrow  a 
fum  of  money  from  him,  his  Reward  replied  i 
“  that  he  had  not  in  his  hands  enough  for  that  pur* 
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<c  pofe.”  Upon  which  Philotas  faid  :  “  Have  you 

not  my  plate  and  clothes  ?  Sell  them  all,  rather 
“  than  fuffer  one  of  my  friends  to  be  in  want.”  In 
other  refpects  he  was  haughty  and  proud,  exceed¬ 
ingly  vain  of  hjs  merit,  and  imprudent  in  his  ex- 
preifions,  if  it  be  true  as  related,  that  he  one  day 
faid — “  What  would  Philip  have  been  without 
tc  Parmenio  ?”  His  father  alarmed,  therefore,  by 

r  ,  * 

"his  afpiring  difpofition,  and  forfeeing  his  fall,  faid 
to  him  :  “  My  fon,  make  thyfelf  little.” 

As  envious  perfons  are  never  wanting  in  courts, 
Philotas,  being  of  fuch  a  character,  could  not  fail 
to  become  an  objedt  of  their  malicious  infinua- 
tions.  They  revived  therefore  the  fufpicions  of 
Alexander,  who  caufed  him  to  be  feized,  and  put 
to  the  rack.  He  confeifed  the  confpiracv,  named 
his  accomplices,  and  even  accufed  his  father  ;  but 
when  carried  before  the  tribunal  of  the  army,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Macedonian  cuilom,  he  retraced 
his  confeffion,  which  he  faid  had  been  extorted 
from  him  by  the  feverity  of  his  torture.  He  was, 
however,  condemned  and  executed.  Whether  the 
king  believed  Parmenio  to  be  guilty,  or  thought 
it  dangerous  to  fuffer  him  to  furvive  his  fon,  he 
fent  aifaffins  to  put  him  to  death  in  his  govern¬ 
ment,  where  he  lived  retired  and  in  peace. 

Every  body  was  not  convinced  of  the  guilt  of 
Philotas,  and  Alexander  was  ftill  iefs  forgiven  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  father.  It  was  fup- 
pofed,  that  as  the  prince  had  refolved  to  claim 
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marks  of  honour  which  the  Macedonian  pride 
.could  not  endure,  he  with  pleafure  embraced 
this  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  thofe  who  might 
have  oppofed  his  defigns.  Some  events  whiqh 
afterwards  take  palace  feerned  too  much  to  con¬ 
firm  this  fufpicion. 

Alexander’s  court  had  become  extremely  bril¬ 
liant  by  the  concourfe  of  great  lords,  princes,  and 
even  kings,  who  came  to  folicit  his  favour.  The 
mind  of  the  monarch  was  poifoned  by  their  flat¬ 
tery,  while  he  wvas  charmed  with  their  exceflive 
praife  and  adoration.  He  was  offended  at  not 
being  treated  with  the  fame  marks  of  refpeft  by 
the  Macedonians.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  more  they  beheld  him  abandoned  to  Perfian 
effiminacy,  and  liftening  to  adulation,  which  raifed 
him  above  human  nature,  the  more  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  recal  him  to  the  aufterity  of  his  early 
habits,  and  to  make  him  banifli  from  his  heart 
the  leaven  of  pride  which  fermented  in  it.  They 
indeed  might  have  been  fuccefsful,  had  they  pof- 
feffed  the  art  of  mixing  with  their  remonftrances 
thofe  blandifliments  calculated  to  heal  his  wounded 
jpirit.  • 

But  military  opennefs  is  a  ft  ranger  to  fuch  arts. 

Ciitus,  a  veteran  who  had  faved  Alexander’s  life 
at  the  battle  of  Granicus,  being  at  table  with  the 
king,  and  hearing  him  extolled  above  Caftor  and 
Pollux,  and  even  Hercules,  could  not  contain  his 
indignation.  He  ftarted  up,  therefore,  and  faid ; 
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-64  I  cannot  bear  fuch  ridiculous  language.)  by  which 
44  you  infult  the  gods,  while  you  depreciate  an- 
46  cient  heroes  in  order  to  tickle  the  ears  of  a 
44  living  prince.55  He  added  other  fevere  ex- 
preffiona,  which  threw  Alexander  into  a  violent 
paffion.  The  king  called  for  his  guards  to 
feize  him  ;  but  as  no  one  appeared,  he  became 
quite  furious,  and  cried  out :  “I  am  now  in  the 
44  fame  condition  as  Darius  in  the  hands  of  Beflus  $ 
44  I  have  nothing  but  the  empty  title  of  king  ;55 
and  at  the  fame  time  fnatching  up  a  pike  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  of  his  guards,  run  Clytus  through  the 
body,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  fpot.  The  crime 
was  no  fooner  committed  than  paffion  gave  way 
to  repentance.  Alexander  deplored  his  misfortune 
with  loud  cries  of  lamentation  ;  flout  himfelf  up 
in  his  apartment ;  refufed  all  nourifnment ;  and 
could  be  prevented  from  deffiroying  himfelf  only 
by  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  his  whole  army. 
He  had  (till  the  misfortune,  on  this  occafion,  to 
be  fecured  againft  remorfe  by  the  flattery  and  fpe» 
cious  reafoning  of  a  fophift,  named  Anaxarchus ; 
who  addreffed  him  as  follows  :  44  Is  this  then  the 
44  Alexander,  to  whom  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
44  world  are  directed  ?  He  melts  into  tears  like 
£<?  a  weak  man  who  has  become  a  Have  to  the 
£4  opinions  of  the  vulgar.  Ought  he  who  is  a-fu- 
44  preme  law  to  his  fubjects  to  dread  the  reproach 
44  of  any  perfon  upon  earth  ?  Have  you  forgot 
f*  that  Jupiter  is  repreffinted  fitting  on  his  throne 
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*x  with  law  on  the  one  fide,  and  juftice  on  the 
other,  to  Ihew  that  the  aftions  of  a  fovereign 
are  always  juft  and  lawful  ?”  O  flatterers !  ye 
poifoners  of  kings !  ye  fcourges  of  the  people  !  ex¬ 
claims,  with  a  proper  fentiment  of  indignation,  the 
hiftorian  of  Alexander, 

Thefe  odious  principles  foon  extinguilhed  in 
Alexander’s  mind  every  emotion  of  repentance. 
An  idea  was  even  entertained  of  making  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  kneel  before  the  king  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  afc  the  Pernans.  This  plan  was  concerted  by 
fome  of  the  mean  courtiers,  poets,  cringing  para- 
fites,  fophifts,  and  thofe  men  who  barter  dignity 
of  mind  for  the  favour  of  the  great.  They  re- 
folved  that  Alexander  fhould  be  a  god,  and  that 
Jie  fhould  receive  divine  honours.  This  propofal 
was  made  at  table  by  the  fame  fhamelefs  flatterer 
Anaxarchus.  Callifthenes,  the  friend  of  Ariftotle, 
who  had  been  attached  to  Alexander  from  infancy, 
feeing  that  the  Macedonians,  thrown  into  great 
confternation  by  this  propofal,  obferved  profound 
filence,  began  an  harangue,  in  which  he  drew  a 
diftin&ion  between  the  honours  due  to  the  gods 
and  thofe'  which  belong  to  men,  however  great 
they  may  be  :  “  Temples,  altars,  libations,  facri- 
u  fices,  and  hymns,”  faid  he,  “  to  the  former  ; 
44  praifes  to  the  latter.  Have  not  the  gods,”  add¬ 
ed  he,  “  juft  caufe  to  be  incenfed  when  the  ho- 
nours  of  adoration  are  offered  to  humble  mor- 
-4t  tals  ?  They  were  not  bellowed  upon  Hercules 
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44  till  after 'his  death ;  till  prefcribed  by  the  oracle 
44  of  Delphi.  O,  Alexander,  never  forget  Greece! 
44  When  you  return  thither,  can  you  compel  free 
44  men  to  adore  you  as  a  god.  If  you  object,  ifi 
44  reply,  that  Cyrus  was  adored  by  his  fubjects, 
44  and  that  fmce  that  period  this  cuftom  has  pre- 
!4  vailed  in  regard  to  the  monarch  of  the  Medes 
44  and  Peril ans,  whcfe  place  you  now  occupy,  re- 
44  collect  how  the  Scythians,  a  poor  and  barba- 
44  rous  people,  reproved  his  chimerical  pride ;  how 
44  other  Scythians  obliged  Darius  himfelf  to  ac- 

j  O  - 

44  knowledge  that  he  was  only  a  man.  Were  not 
44  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes,  kings  honoured  as  gods 
44  by  their  fubjects,  both  feen  to  fly  before  the 
44  Grecian  armies  ?  and  did  not  Darius  lately  do 
44  the  fame  before  Alexander  ?” 

The  king’s  pride  was  greatly  hurt  when  he 
heard  this  bold  and  manly  addrefs ;  but  he  did  not 
choofe,  or -was  afraid,  to  carry  matters  too  far  with 
the  Macedonians  who  were  his  guefts.  A  kind 
of  accommodation  took  place,  in  confequence  of 
which  it  was  determined,  that  thofe  to  whom  the 
king  drank  fhould  rife  up,  and  after  faluting  him, 
approach  to  receive  a  kifs.  This  ceremony  was 
firfl  complied  with  by  feme  of  the  Perfian  lords, 
who  faluted  Alexander  by  adoration,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  their  country.  Some  of  the  Mace* 
donians,  however,  avoided  it ;  and  others  turned 
it  openly  into  ridicule.  44  Kit  it  a  little  harder,” 
laid  a  Macedonian  to  a  Perfian.  who  as  he  pro- 
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ft  rated  himfelf  touched  the  ground  with  his  fore¬ 
head.  Callifthenes,  when  it  came  to  his  turn, 
would  not  throw  himfelf  proftrate,  and  there¬ 
fore  when  he  advanced  to  receive  his  kifs,  Alex¬ 
ander  pufhed  him  back ;  which  made  Callifthenes 
fay,  as  he  went  out — “  I  have  loft  only  a  kifs.” 
But  he  paid  dearly  afterwards  for  this  farcafm. 

Thofe  who  endeavour  to  vindicate'  Alexander 
fay  that  he  wTas  not  fo  void  of  fenfe  as  to  coniider 
himfelf  a  god  ;  and  they  even  quote  an  expreflion 
that  efcaped  from  him  during  the  pain  which  He 
experienced  by  the  dreffing  of  a  wound  :  “  I 

“  am  called  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  but  my  wound 
“  tells  me  I  am  a  man.”  They  aifert,  therefore, 
that  his  defign  was  to  familiarize  the  Greeks 
to  the  Perfian  manners,  in  order  that  they  might 
form  only  one  people  ;  and  that  with  the  fame  view 
he  caufed  the  young  Perfians  to  be  inftrucied  in 
the  Macedonian  taffies  :  but  this  intentioiuwas  a 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  conquerors,  who  were  filled 
with  indignation  to  think  that  an  idea  was  enter¬ 
tained  of  raifing  the  conquered  to  the  fame  rank 
as  themfelves.  This  difpofition  of  mind  enabled 
one  of  his  guards,  named  Hermolaus,  to  find  ac¬ 
complices  to  aflift  him  in  avenging  a  private  in- 
jury. 

Alexander’s  conduct  towards  this  voting  man 
had  been  highly  criminal.  The  latter,  feeing  a 
,  boar  one  day  rufhing  towards  the  king,  ran  up, 
and  pierced  him  with  his  lance.  The  king,  in- 
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cenfed  becaufe  the  precipitation  of  one  of  his 
guards  had  deprived  him  of  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  courage  and  addrefs,  caufed  him  to 
be  publicly  fcourged,  and  his  horfe  to  be  taken 
from  him.  His  companions,  who  were  wkneffes 
of  this  degrading  infult,  participated  in  his  feel¬ 
ings,  fo  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  them 
fhare  in  his  refentment.  They  agreed  to  difpatch 
the  king  in  his  fieep  ;  and  it  was  owing  merely  to 
an  unforefeen  accident  that  the  crime  was  not  com¬ 
mitted. 

In  Alexander’s  camp  there  was  a  Syrian  wo¬ 
man  who  pretended  to  forete'f  future  Events  ;  but 
Ihe  uttered  her  predictions  in  fo  ftrange  and  ridi¬ 
culous  a  manner  that  fhe  was  generally  confidered 
as  a  fool.  As  her  prophefies,  however,  had  fome- 
times  been  juftified  by  the  event,  the  king,  whofe 
mind  was  tinctured  with  fuperflition,  wifhed  that 

1 

fhe  might  at  ail  times  have  accefs  to  him.  On 
the  night  which  the  confpirators  had  marked  out 
for  the  execution  of  their  defign,  Alexander,  hav-  - 
ing  drank  pretty  late  with  his  friends,  was  retiring  ' 
to  his  apartment,  but  the  Syrian  threw  herfelf  in 
his  way,  and  as  if  agitated  by  fome  convulfive 
movement  defired  him  to  return,  and  to  fpend 
the  whole  night  in  drinking.  The  king  immedi¬ 
ately  obeyed ;  and  the  confpirators  being  thus  dif- 
concerted  one  of  them  revealed  the  plot. 

Hermolaus  and  his  accomplices  being  arrefled, 
he  addreffed  Ins  j  Tees  in  the  following  words  ; 
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44  A  man  of  a  firm  and  Courageous  mind  could 
44  not  fuffer,  without  a  defire  of  vengeance,  the  in- 
44  dignities  to  which  I  have  been  fubjedfed  by  the 
44  king ;  but  I  am  not  the  only  object  of  his  un- 
44  juft  paflion.  My  country  has  been  infulted  in 

J  l 

44  the  moft  cruel  manner.  The  unfortunate  Phi- 
44  lotas  was  condemned  to  death,  though  no  fatif- 
44  factory  evidence  of  his  guilt  had  been  produced. 
44  Is  there  the  fmalleft  pretence  for  juftifying  the 
44  afiaflination  of  Parmenio  ?  How  many  victims 
44  have  been  facrificed  on  mere  fufpicion  ?  It  is 
44  not  long  fince  we  faw  Clitus  maffacred  in  the 
44  midft  of  an  entertainment ;  the  manners  and 
44  drefs  of  the  Greeks  exchanged  for  thofe  of  the 
44  Medes  and  Perfians ;  and  edidts  iftued  to  com- 
w  pel  us  to  adore  as  a  god  a  man  abandoned 
(C  to  drunkennefs  and  luxury,  and  to  other  vices 
“  as  fhameful  to  himfeif  as  fatal  to  his  fubjects. 
44  It  was  to  give  liberty  to  the  Macedonians  and 
44  myfelf  that  1  wiftred  to  put  to  death  fo  odious 
44  a  tyrant.”  Thefe  words,  which  were  rather  a 
recrimination  than  a  aefenfe,  haftened  the  fentence 
againft  Plermolaus  and  his  accomplices.  He  wTas 
ftoned  to  death  by  the  foldiers.  Caliifthenes,  as 
having  had  a  ftiare  in  the  confpiracy,  was  at  the 
fame  time  arrefted ;  but  it  appears  that  there  were 

i 

only  prefumptive  proofs  againft  him  on  account 
of  his  being  a  friend  of  Hermolaus.  His  real 
crime,  however,  vTas  the  high  eftimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  which  gave  him  great  influence 
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with  the  Macedonian  youth,  whom  he  was  fufpeCL 
ed  of  infpiring  with  fentiments  contrary  to  the 
wilh  of  the  king  refpe&ing  divine  honours.  It  is 
uncertain  in  what  manner  he  was  put  to  death  ; 
but  it  muff  have  been  cruel,  fmce  there  is  little 
difference  between  being  tortured  and  affixed  to  a 
crofs,  or  dragged  about  loaded  with  irons  in  the 
train  of  the  army  in  an  open  carriage,  in  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  died. 

Alexander’s  character  after  this  period  appears 
to  have  become  much  more  fevere.  He  feemed 
to  have  no  other  pleafure  than  that  of  ravaging, 
fubduing,  and  deftroying  wherever  he  experienced 
refiftance.  He  employed  fire  and  fword  to  ac- 
complifh  his  purpofes  ;  delighted  in  danger,  and 
expofed  himfelf  to  it  with  a  kind  of  heedlefs  fury. 
Temerity,  indeed,  often  procured  him  unexpected 
fuccefs ;  becaufe  his  foldiers,  animated  by  his  ex¬ 
ample,  and  afraid  of  fuffering  him  to  periffi,  made 
the  moil  uncommon  efforts.  It  was  by  forcing 
his  way  through  fuch  dangers  that  he  arrived  on 
the  frontiers  of  India,  where  he  found  two  kings, 
whofe  conduCI  deferves  praife,  according  to  the 
kind  of  merit  that  may  be  moil  efteemcd.  Thofe 
who  fet  the  higheft  value  on  that  dignified  pride 
called  magnanimity,  will  admire  Porus,  who  had 
the  courage  to  refill  the  impetuofity  of  Alexander. 
Thofe  who  prize  the  milder  virtues,  with  that  in-. 
finuating  policy  fo  ufeful  to  the  people,  will  pre¬ 
fer  Taxiles,  who  opened  his  ftates  to  the  torrent, 
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and  fuffered  it  to  flow  off  without  the  leaf!  damage 
to  his  kingdom.  “  Why,”  faid  he  to  Alexander, 

“  fhould  I  fufFer  my  fubjedts  to  be  deflroyed,  fince 
“  you  have  no  defign  to  deprive  us  of  our  fruits 
“  and  our  water,  the  only  things  neceffary  for 
“  the  prefervation  of  life,  and  confequently  thofe 
“  only  for  the  defenfe  of  which  we  ought  to  ex- 
<c  pofe  ourfelves  to  battle  ?  In  regard  to  thofe 
“  things  which  in  general  are  called  riches,  if  I 
“  have  more  than  you,  it  will  give  me  pleafure 
“  if  you  accept  of  a  fliare.  On  the  other  hand, 

<c  if  your  riches  are  fuperior  to  mine,  I  fhall  not 
“  be  fo  proud  as  to  refufe  being  under  an  obli- 

gation  to  you,  nor  fo  bafe  as  to  repay  your 
“  kindnefs  with  ingratitude.”  Alexander,  affeft- 
ed  by  the  liberality  of  the  Indian  monarch,  re¬ 
ceived  him  into  his  friendfhip,  and  fuffered  his 
fubjedts  to  enjoy  peace.  Porus  called  forth  his 
forces,  fought,  and  was  defeated ;  loft  two  fons 
in  battle,  was  himfelf  wounded,  and  would  have 
feen  his  kingdom  ravaged  had  it  not  been  for 
the  generofity  of  the  conqueror,  who  made  a 
point  of  behaving  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  no¬ 
ble  pride  of  the  vanquifhed  foe.  “  How  do  you 
“  wifh  to  be  treated  ?”  faid  Alexander.  “  As  a 
<c  king,”  replied  Porus.  Alexander  not  only  re- 
ftored  to  him  his  dominions,  but  added  other  pro-  * 
vinces  to  them,  and  by  thefe  means  acquired  a 
faithful  ally. 

Always  inflamed  with  the  ardour  of  conquefl, 
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Alexander  (till  meditated  new  exploits.  It  might 
have  been  faid  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  Hop* 
but  at  the  extremities  of  the  world.  His  foldiers, 
however,  were  not  of  the  fame  diipofition.  In- 
Head  of  looking  forwards  to  other  victories,  they 
only  wiihed  to  quit  thefe  diftant  climes  in  order  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  When  they  became 
acquainted  with  Alexander’s  defigns,  a  fpirit  of 
difcontent  began  to  manifell  itfelf  in  the  army. 
cc  Are  we  then  made  of  iron,”  faid  they,  “  to  en- 
44  dure  the  fatigue  which  awaits  us  ?  We  are 
s‘  treated  like  dogs  who  are  fed  to  be  let  loofe  on 
“  thofe  whom  their  mailers  wiih  to  be  torn  to 
“  pieces.  No — we  will  advance  no  farther ;  for 
“  thofe  mull  be  fools  who  condefcend  to  facrifice 
“  their  lives  to  pleafe  the  caprice  of  one  man.” 
The  monarch  when  informed  of  thefe  murmurs 
harangued  his  army  ;  held  forth  to  them  fuch  in¬ 
citements  to  glory  as  feemed  likely  to  animate 
their  courage,  and  entreated  them  after  conquer¬ 
ing  Alia  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had 
fubdued  the  univerfe.  He  poffeffed  eloquencer 
and  was  beloved  by  his  foldiers  ;  but  his  fpeech 
produced  no  effeH,  and  they  obferved  a,gloomy 
klence. 

They,  however,  turned  their  eyes  towards  one 
of  their  officers,  named  Camus,  whofe  merit  was 
well  known  to  the  whole  army,  and  alfo  to  the 
king  himfelf.  Affected  by  the  dejeftion  of  his 
foldiers.  he  had  the  generofity  to  plead  their  caufe* 
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He  reprefented  to  the  king  that  men  never  re- 
folved  to  expofe  themfelves  to  great  fatigue,  but 
in  the  hopes  of  one  day  enjoying  the  fweets  of 
peace:  “  Your  army,”  faid  he,  “  has  decreafed 
“  in  number ;  and  almoft  all  thofe  who  compofe 
“  it  can  with  difficulty  fuffiain  the  weight  of  their 
<c  arms.  Deign,  therefore,  to  confider  them  as 
“  invalids.  They  hope  from  your  goodnefs  that* 

<c  in  confider ation  of  their  former  fervices,  you 
“  will  conduct  them  back  to  their  country.  There 
“  you  will  find  young  men,  who,  excited  by  the 
“  example  of  your  bravery,  will  be  ready  to  fol- 
“  low  you  in  any  new  expeditions  which  you  may 
“  wiffi  to  undertake.” 

This  fpeech  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
Alexander.  He  diffolved  the  affembly ;  and  in 
another,  convoked  next  day,  declared  that  he  was 
refolved  to  advance  with  fuch  of  his  foldiers  as 
would  confent  to  follow  him.  “  Let  thofe,”  faid 
he,  “  who  are  fo  fond  of  their  native  country 
“  return  to  Macedonia.  Go,  foldiers,  and  tell  that 
“  you  left  your  king  in  the  midft  of  his  enemies.” 
This  attempt  was  equally  fruitlefs.  As  no  one 
offered  to  follow  him,  Alexander,  in  the  utmofi: 
diftrefs,  retired  to  his  tent  where  he  remained 
two  days  without  fuffering  his  moft  intimate  friends 
to  approach  him.  On  the  third  day  he  appeared 
with  a  grave  and  gloomy  countenance,  and  having 
’ordered  a  facrifice,  the  haurufpex  pronoynced  that 
the  omens  were  not  favourable.  “  We  mull  then, 
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“  return,”  faid  the  king,  “  fmce  the  gods  and 
“  my  army  require  that  I  lhould  advance  no 
“  farther.”  From  a  date  of  the  deeped  fadnefs, 
the  army  proceeded  to  the  utmod  tranfports  of 
joy.  They  then  faluted  the  king  with  loud  accla¬ 
mations,  crying  out  that,  “  though  invincible  to 
“  the  red  of  the  world,  he  had  differed  himfelf 
iC  to  be  overcome  by  their  prayers.”  The  difcon- 
tent  of  a  whole  army  expreffed  in  their  counte¬ 
nances,  without  threats,  without  infolent  com¬ 
plaints,  and  with  refpeftful  firmnefs;  the  fenfibility 
of  the  foldiers,  grieved  at  being  obliged  to  difpleafe 
their  general,  and  their  joy  on  recovering  his 
favour  ;  all  form  driking  features  in  an  event  more 
glorious,  perhaps,  for  Alexander  than  even  his 
mod  fplendid  victories. 

He  put  himfelf  at  their  head  to  return  ;  but  he 
did  not  conduct  them  by  the  fhorted  route,  nor 
that  freed  from  danger  and  fatigue.  Even  when 
retreating  he  fought  out  nations  to  combat  and 
lubdue.  He  expofed  himfelf  to  the  danger  of 
lofing  his  life  in  a  town  belonging  to  the  Oxy- 
dracae,  by  jumping  among  the  enemy  from  the 
top  of  the  walls,  which  he  had  fcaled,  and  was 
with  difficulty  delivered  wounded  and  half  dead. 
His  march  was  long  and  laborious.  The  foldiers 
were  expofed  to  great  differing,  fometimes  from 
a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  fometimes  from  the  want 
of  water,  and  fometimes  from  both.  One  fultry 
day,  after  being  expofed  to  the  fcorching  fun,  in  a 
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Tandy  plain,  while  the  whole  army  were  tormented 
with  third:,  a  little  muddy  water  was  brought  to 
the  king,  in  the  hollow  of  a  buckler,  as  a  mod 
valuable  prefent.  He  received  it  with  gratitude, 
and  poured  it  out  on  the  ground,  in  the  view  of 
his  foldiers :  a  painful  extremity !  but  an  en¬ 
couraging  example  of  felf-denial ! 

In  palling  through  thofe  places  which  he  had 
already  traverfed  when  he  fubdued  them,  Alex¬ 
ander  examined  the  conduct  of  the  governors ; 
punilhed  fome,  and  rewarded  others ;  enquired 
how  juflice  had  been  adminidered,  and  what  was  K 
the  date  of  the  finances ;  gave  orders  for  embel- 
lilhing  the  cities,  traced  out  highways,  caufed 
bridges  to  be  condructed,  and  in  every  thing  dis¬ 
played  a  fuperior  knowledge  of  government. 

The  nearer  he  approached  to  Babylon,  where  it 
is  fuppofed  he  intended  to  fix  his  refidence,  the 
more  he  endeavoured,  we  may  fay,  to  incorporate 
the  Perfians  with  the  Macedonians,  in  order  to 
form  of  both  one  nation.  With  this  view  he 
efpoufed  two  princefles  of  the  blood-royal,  one  of 
whom,  named  Statira,  was  the  daughter  of  Darius : 
another  Perfian  lady  of  great  .  beauty,  named 
Roxana,  he  had  married  before.  He  gave  in 
marriage  to  Hephsedion  another  daughter  of 
Darius.  This  example  was  imitated  by  his  fa¬ 
vourites,  for  whom  about  eighty  young  women 
were  fele&ed  from  the  nobled  of  the  Perfian 
families.  All  thefe  marriages  took  place  on  the 
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fame  day.  The  king  loaded  them  all  with  pre- 
fents,  as  well  as  his  foldiers,  who  had  taken  Perfian 
wives  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand.  lie  alfo 
difcharged  their  debts  :  offices  wrere  eftabbihed 
where  the  money  was  paid  without  any  enquiries, 
left  fhame,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
debt  was  contracted,  might  prevent  the  creditor 
from  demanding  what  was  due  to  him.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  general  with  of  the  army,  he  de¬ 
creed  golden  crowns  to  thofe  who  had  diftin- 
guiffied  themfelves  moft  in  the  courfe  of  the  ex? 
pedition  ;  and  he  reviewed,  with  great  fatisfaction, 
thirty  thoufand  young  Perfians,  who  had  been 
trained  by  his  order  to  the  military  exercifes. 
They  were  diftinguiffied  by  the  name  of  Epigoni  j 
that  is,  fucceffors. 

This  title  was  exceedingly  impolitic,  as  it  gave 
the  Macedonians  reafon  to  fufpecl,  that  if  they  ex¬ 
cited  any  difcontent,  or  wiffied  to  retire,  there  were 
troops  ready  to  fupply  their  place.  They  openly 
expreffed  their  fufpicion  when  the  king,  after 
fettling  the  affairs  of  Perffa,  was  defirous,  before 
he  returned  to  Macedonia,  to  form  a  kind  of  feleCl 
army,  by  difbanding  part  of  his  troops.  For  this 
purpofe  he  caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
thofe  unwilling  to  ferve,  on  account  of  age, 
wounds,  infirmity,  or  any  other  reafon,  were  at 
liberty  to  retire  ;  but  that  he  would  reward  in  the 
nobleft  manner  thofe  who  fhould  continue  their 
■  fsryice?  A  great  part  of  the  army,  jealous  on  ac? 
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count  of  the  favours  conferred  on  the  Perfians,  de¬ 
clared  they  would  return.  “  Since  it  is  the  bar- 
“  barians  alone,”  faid  they,  “  who  enjoy  your 
“  favour,  let  them  affift  you  to  fubdue  the  world:” 
and  fome  of  them  infolently  added :  “You  may 
“  carry  on  war  if  you  choofe  with  your  father 
“  Ammon ;  as  for  us,  \ye  are  refolved  to  ferv$ 
“  you  no  longer.” 

When  Alexander  heard  this  fpeech  he  darted 
from  his  throne,  caufed  the  ringleaders  of  the 
mutiny,  whom  he  pointed  out,  to  be  feized,  and 
ordered  thirteen  of  them  to  be  punilhed.  The  reff 
were  fo  intimidated  that  they  obferved  iilence. 
Having  faid  a  few  words  to  them  refpe&ing  their 
ingratitude  he  retired  to  his  tent,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  two  days  without  fuffering  himfelf  to  be 
feen.  On  the  third  day  he  appeared ;  admitted 
the  Perfians,  become  his  relations  by  alliance,  to 
kifs  his  hand,  and  conferred  on  thpm  the  principal 
pods  in  his  army.  A  report  was  at  the  fame  time 
Ipread,  that  he  intended  to  difband  his  Macedonian 
guards,  and  to  fupply  their  place  by  a  body  of  Per¬ 
sians.  The  guards  who  were  threatened  with  this 
mark  of  difgrace  flocked  around  the  royal  tent, 
and  offered  to  give  up  the  authors  of  the  revolt. 
As  they  found  that  they  received  no  anfwer,  they 
,  threw  their  arms  on  the  ground,  and  proteded  that 
they  would  not  retire  until  they  had  obtained 
pardon.  Alexander  at  length  came  forth  from  his 
tent,  and  feeing  their  repentance  could  not  refrain 
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from  tears.  The  foldiers  were  fo  much  affe&ed 
that  they  could  not  fpeak ;  but,  after  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  filence,  Callines,  an  officer  of  diftin&ion, 
addreffed  him  as  follows :  44  O  king,  your  Mace- 
44  donians  are  filled  with  the  utmofl  grief;  be- 
44  caufe,  excluding  us  from  your  favour,  you  have 
44  treated  the  Perfians  as  your  relations,  and  have 
44  permitted  them  to  kifs  your 'hand.”  The  king 
replied  :  44  You  are  all  my  relations  ;  and  I  am  re- 
44  folved  that  as  fuch  you  fhall  in  future  be  my 
44  guards.”  He  then  prefented  his  hand  to  the 
Macedonians  to  be  kiffed  ;  and  afterwards  gave  a 
folemn  feaft,  at  which  eight  thoufand  perfons  were 
prefent.  He  caufed  the  Macedonians  to  fit  next  to 
his  own  perfon,  then  the  Perfians,  and  after  thefe 
the  foldiers  of  other  nations.  This  numerous  af- 
fembly  drank,  from  one  golden  cup,  to  the  prof- 
perity  and  union  of  all  the  dates  over  which 
Alexander  was  fovereign. 

Under  thefe  favourable  aufpices,  and  with  the 
hope  of  a  reign  rendered  happy  by  general  con¬ 
cord,  Alexander  arrived  at  Babylon,  where  he 
formed  three  vaft  projects.  The  firfl  was,  to  drain 
the  marfhes.  which  furrounded  that  city ;  the 
fecond,  to  render  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  na¬ 
vigable,  and  to  conftruct  a  bafon  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  a  thouland  galleys ;  and  the  third,  to  in¬ 
vade  Arabia.  While  occupied  with  thefe  projects, 
he  fuperintended  himfelf  the  engineers  whom  he 
had  invited  to  undertake  the  draining  of  the 
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marfhes ;  a  voyage  which  he  made  on  the  river 
Euphrates  procured  him  the  necefiary  knowledge 
refpedting  the  navigation  which  he  wilhed  to  efta- 
blilh  ;  and  he  received  from  the  provinces  frelh  re¬ 
cruits,  or  rather  troops  already  formed,  of  whom 
he  compofed  the  army  deltined  againft  Arabia. 
While  every  thing  proceeded  in  the  moll  profper- 
ous  train,  he  was  attacked  by  a  diforder,  which 
'  had  every  fymptom  of  a  violent  fever.  He, 
however,  Itruggled  againft  the  malady,  ftill  con¬ 
tinuing  to  aflift  at  the  facrifices,  and  to  indulge 
with  his  friends  in  the  joys  of  the  bottle  ;  and  thefe 
ufed  at  an  improper  time  were  no  doubt  the  real 
poifon  which  fhortened  his  days,  though  others 
have  been  fufpeded,  but  without  any  proof. 
When  the  foldiers,  accuftomed  to  his  prefence, 
no  longer  faw  him  in  public,  they  were  filled 
with  the  utmoft  grief.  It  was  an  affedting  fpec- 
tacle  to  behold  thefe  veterans  approaching,  with 
timidity  and  refpecft,  the  bed,  where  the  monarch, 
after  acquiring, fuch  great  glory  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  was  lying  in  the  laft  pangs  of  death. 
Though  already  furrounded  by  its  difmal  veil,  the 
voice  and  afpedt  of  his  companions  in  arms  feemed 
for  a  moment  to  revive  him.  He  railed  himfelf  on 
his  elbow,  ftr etched  out  his  trembling-hand,  which 
they  killed  with  every  fentiment  of  grief,  and  ex¬ 
pired  almoft  in  their  arms,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 
The  preparations  for  his  funeral  continued  two 
years.  lie  ordered  Ids  body,  it  is  faid,  to  be  in- 
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terred  in  the  temple  of’  Jupiter  Ammon ;  but 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  then  mailer  of  Egypt,  through 
•  which  it  was  necelfary  that  the  funeral  convoy 
fhould  pafs,  prevented  it  from  proceeding  thither, 

,  and  caufed  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected  for 
the  remains  of  the  monarch  in  the  city  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  which  he  had  founded. 

However  extraordinary  the  actions  of  Alexander 
.may  'have  been,  there  were  fome  authors  who 
thought  proper  to  magnify  them  even  in  his  life¬ 
time.  So  much  are  fiattery  and  exaggeration 
natural  to  man !  On  hearing  fome  accounts  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  of  thefe  authors,  which  were  read  to 
him,  he  turned  to  Lyfimachus,  one  of  his  generals, 
who  had  always  attended  him,  and  faid :  44  Where 
44  was  I  then  when  I  performed  fuch  great  ex- 
“  ploits  ?  I  could  wrifh,”  added  he,  44  to  return 
44  after  my  death,  to  hear  what  poilerity  will  fay 

44  of  thefe  tales/’  That  poilerity,  whofe  opinion 
he  was  fo  defirous  of  knowing,  contenting  itfelf 
with  what  is  true  or  probable,  has  confirmed  his 
reputation,  by  every-where  holding  him  up  as  one 
of  the  mofl  aftonifliing  men  that  ever  exifted,  and 
making  his  name  a  title  of  praife  for  warriors. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  manner  Alexander  dif- 
pofed  of  his  Hates  at  his  death  ;  nor  whether  he 
made  any  regulations  on  that  fubject.  At  any  rate 
he  feems  to  have  doubted  that  his  wilhes  would  be 
refpecled,.  fince  he  faid  :  44  My  funeral  will  be  at- 

45  tended  with  blood.”  By  Barfina  he  had  a  fopj 
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named  Hercules,  who  lived  only  a  ffiort  time. 

The  beautiful  Roxana  was  delivered  of  another 
podhumous  fon,  who  was  named  Alexander.  He 
had  dill  alive  a  brother,  named  Aridaeus,  born  by 
the  dancer  Philine ;  and  another  called  Ptolemy, 
who  never  affumed  that  title,  but  who  was  really 
his  brother,  fince  his  mother  Arfinoe,  one  of 
Philip’s  midrefles,  was  pregnant  when  Philip  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  Lagus.  Alexander  had  like- 
wife  a  brother  named  Caraunus,  fon  of  C-leopatra, 
the  rival  of  Olympias ;  and  a  filler  named  Thexa, 
who  afterwards  married  Caflander.  This  gene¬ 
alogy  is  neceffiary  for  underltanding  what  follows. 

Alexander,  when  he  died,  gave  his  ring  to  Per-  Alexander 

’  .  .  °  .  fucceffors. 

diccas,  one  of  .  his  moil  intimate  and  confidential 
friends.  This  favour  might  have  been  confidered 
as  a  right  to  the  crown ;  but  Perdiccas  had  the 
modefty,  or  rather  the  policy,  to  make  it  merely 
a  right  of  giving  prote&ion  to  the  royal  family, 
which  was  confidered  as  confiding  only  of  Ari- 
dseus,  until  it  fhould  be  known  what  child  Roxana 
would  bring  into  the  world.  Except  a  little  con- 
fufion,  which  mud  always  take  place. on  any  fud- 
den  event  of  the  like  kind,  a  diffident  degree  of 
concord  prevailed  among  the  generals.  They 
divided  the  provinces  among  themfelves,  as  go¬ 
vernors,  under  the  infpeftion  of  Perdiccas,  who 
prefided  over  the  partition,  as  proteftor  ;  but  this 
title  was'  merely  illufory.  Perdiccas,  full  of  am¬ 
bition,  confined  Aridteus,  while  he  appeared  to 
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defend  him.  This  prince,  weak  both  in  body  and 
mind,  had  been  advifed  to  folicit  the  fupport  of 
Meleager,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  pha¬ 
lanx,  Perdiccas,  jealous  of  every  authority  which 
he  could  not  control,  caufed  Meleager  to  be 
aflaflinated  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  he  had 
taken  Ihelter.  This  was  the  firffc  crime  he  com¬ 
mitted.  The  fecond  was  the  murder  of  Statira 
and  Drypetis,  the  two  laft  wives  of  Alexander, 
whom  he  caufed  to  be  difpatched  at  the  folicitation 
of  Roxana,  who  was  afraid  they  might  be  pregnant. 
Ihe  third  was  the  maflacre  of  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  confifting  of  twenty  thoufand  in¬ 
fantry  and  three  thoufand  cavalry,  who  believing 
themfelves  freed  from  fervice  by  the  death  of 
Alexander  were  returning  peaceably  to  their 
country.  The  fourth,  the  aflaflination  of  Cynane, 
the  filler  of  Alexander,  who  had  come  to  pro- 
pofe  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Ada  or  Eury- 
dice  with  Aridaeus.  Notwithllanding  the  death 
of  the  mother,  the  marriage  took  place.  Perdiccas 
had  nearly  committed  a  fifth  crime  by  putting  to 
death  Antigonus,  by  whofe  merit  he  was  obfcured ; 
but  the  latter  had  time  to  fave  himfelf,  and  fled 
to  Antipater  in  Macedonia.  None  of  thofe  ef- 
teerned  by  Alexander,  except  Eumenes,  his  fecre- 
tary,  a  man  of  great  merit,  who  was  as  expert 
in  the  field  as  able  in  the  cabinet,  remained  with 
Perdiccas  ;  and  he  even  attached  himfelf  to  the 
protector  only  becaufe  he  believed  him  to  be 
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fincerely  devoted  to  the  royal  family.  To  fecure 
the  friendlhip  of  Eumenes  (till  more,  Perdiccas 
went  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  put  him 
in  poffeffion  of  Cappadocia,  which  he  gave  him 
under  the  name  of  a  government,  after  having 
put  to  death  Ariarthes  the  king. 

Perdiccas  ifiued  all  his  orders  and  diflributed  Ptolemy, 
kingdoms  under  -the  name  of  Aridteus  and  the 
young  Alexander  of  whom  Roxana  had  been  de¬ 
livered ;  but  every  body  knew  that  this  was  only 
a  feint,  in  order  that  he  might  attain  with  more 
certainty  to  the  empire.  As  his  plans  did  not  re¬ 
main  a  fecret,  they  caufed  all  thofe  who  dreaded 
his  ambition  to  unite  againlt  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  Perdiccas  refolved,  that  he  might  pre¬ 
vent  all  furprize,  to  ftrike  the  firfh  blow,  which 
he  directed  again!!  Ptolemy,  the  mod;  powerful 
of  his  rivals,  who  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  Egypt  by  Alexander  himfelf ;  being  perfuaded 
that  if  he  pulled  him  down,  the  reft  would  fall  of 
themfelves.  This  prince,  by  his  wifdom,  clemency, 
and  juftice,  maintained  Egypt  in  a  ftate  of  profound 
peace.  He  had  fortified  himfelf  in  that  country, 
fo  that  Perdiccas  when  he  came  to  attack  him 
found  him  in  a  formidable  ftate  of  defenfe.  There 
was  this  difference  between  the  two  generals,  that 
Ptolemy,  being  of  a  Mild,  infinuating  difpofition, 
was  beloved  by  his  foldiers ;  while  Perdiccas  had 
alienated  the  affedlion  of  his  troops  by  unbecoming 
haughtinefs.  A  bloody  battle  took  place  in  Egypt, 
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Eumenes. 


on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  which  the  Mace¬ 
donian  phalanx  experienced  great  lofs.  As  the 
foldiers  afcribed  their  misfortune  to  the  bad  difpo- 
fition  of  Perdiccas,  they  hurried  to  his  tent,  and 
difpatched  him. 

Perdiccas  was  fucceeded  by  two  tutors,  or  pro¬ 
testors  ;  but  they  were  thwarted  in  their  views  by 
Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Aridteus.  It  appears  that 
fhe  wifhed  to  free  her  hufband  from  the  fhackles 
of  guardianship,  and  as  fire  began  to  gain  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  troops,  the  tutors  oppofed  to  him 
Antipater,  who  affirmed  alone  the  authority  of 
protestor.  Antipater  made  a  new  partition  of  the 
provinces.  Ptolemy  was  continued  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Egypt ;  Seleucus  had  the  government  of 
Babylon  ;  Antipater,  Sufiana ;  Callander,  Caria ; 
and  Antigonus,  Phrygia,  with  the  command  of  the 
king’s  houfehold  troops.  Thefe  are  the  principal 
generals  who  eflablifhed  thrones  on  the  ruins  of  that 
of  Alexander. 

Antigonus  was  the  firft  who  Shewed  by  his  con- 
duSt  that  she  would  not  long  remain  a  fubjeSL 
He  colleSted  around  him,  by  his  liberality,  the 
belt  of  Alexander’s  foldiers,  and  compofed  an 
army  entirely  devoted  to  his  Service.  Polyperchon 
having  fucceeded  Antipater,  who  was  now  dead, 
in  the  office  of  proteSlor,-  formed  a  kind  of  crufade 
of  all  the  governors  and  commanders,  whom  he 
invited  to  defend  fhe  royal  family  againfl  Anti¬ 
gonus;  and  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his  army 
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Eumenes,  whofe  attachment  to  that  family  was 
well  known.  Polypherchon  to  the  title  of  general, 
conferred  on  Eumenes,  wifhed  to  add  riches,  ho¬ 
nours,  and  dignities ;  but  the  latter  replied :  “  The 
4C  man  who  is  defirous  of  remaining  faithful  to 
“  his  fovereign  has  no  need  of  great  wealth,  or 
“  titles  of  diftinction.” 

Two  campaigns,  in  which  thefe  two  great  gene¬ 
rals  difplayed  their  talents,  and  every  refource  of 
the  military  art,  were  terminated  by  a  decifive 
battle.'  Antigonus  could  depend  upon  his  army, 
but  that  of  Eumenes,  confiding  in  a  great  meafure 
of  foldiers  whofe  chiefs  had  united  merely  through 
a  point  of  honour,  had  no  great  attachment  to  his 
caufe.  All  did  juftice  to  the  merit  and  talents  of 
Eumenes ;  and  for  that  reafon  they  thought  him 
neceffary  in  -the  moment  of  battle  ;  but  as  he  ex¬ 
cited  their  jealoufy  they  refolved  to  get  rid  of  him 
when  the  affair  was  decided,  whatever  fhould  be 
the  event,  in  order  that  they  might  at  their  plea- 
fure  put  an  end  to  the  war,  of  which  they  con- 
ndered  him  to  be  the  inftigator  and  principal  fup- 
port.  As  Eumenes  was  aware  of  this  horrid  plot 
he  might  have  faved  himfelf  by  retiring  into  Cap¬ 
padocia  ;  but  he  reflected  that  to  renounce  the 
command  would  be  abandoning  the  family  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  on  that  account  he  determined  to  periih 
rather  with  glory. 

When  he  had  formed  this  refolution  he  went 
forth  from  his  tent,  and  exhorted  the  foldiers  to 
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perform  their  duty.  The  greater  part  of  them, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  treachery  of  their 
chiefs,  replied  by  the  loudeft  acclamations  of  joy. 
Eumenes  feemed  affected  by  thefe  teflimonies  of 
attachment ;  but  he  could  not  help  faying  to  his 
friends  around  him,  that  he  lived  among  ferocious 
animals  by  whom  he  would  one  day  be  devoured. 
The  battle  was  not  decifive  ;  but  it  gave  rife  to 

an  event  which  was  more  fatal  to  Eumenes  than 

/ 

a  defeat.  During  the  combat,  Antigonus  detach¬ 
ed  a  part  of  his  cavalry  by  a  circuitous  way,  fur- 
prized  the  enemies  camp,  and  carried  off  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  with  a  confiderable  booty.  The 
chief  part  of  the  lofs  fell  upon  the  Argyrafpides, 
fome  of  Alexander’s  foldiers  who  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  this  name,  becaufe  he  had  given  them 
bucklers  of  filver.  When  thefe  foldiers  found 
themfelves  deprived  of  what  they  moft  efleemed, 
and  of  all  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  they  were 
thrown  into  a  violent  rage,  and  attempted  to  maf- 
facre  their  generals.  Tentamenes,  their  command¬ 
er,  fufpended  their  fury  by  reprefenting  to  them, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  ancient  connexion 
w'hich  fubfifted  between  him  and  Antigonus,  he 
hoped  he  lhould  be  able  to  induce  him  to  reftore 
the  booty.  A  deputation  was  accordingly  fent  to 
him,  and  he  replied  that  he  would  readily  reftore 
it  provided  they  would  deliver  up  Eumenes. 

Eumenes,  being  a  good  fpeaker,  harangued  the 
foldiers ;  and  having  reprefented  to  them  the  in- 
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juftice  of  their  conduft,  the  fatal  confequences  it 
would  occafton,  and  the  infamy  they  were  about 
to  bring  upon  themfelves,  added :  “  Put  me  to 
“  death  rather  than  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of 
“  Antigonus,  my  old  enemy  as  well  as  yours.5* 
This  fpeech  had  juft  begun  to  produce  fome  effeft 
on  their  minds,,  when  the  Argyrafpides  cried  out : 
“  Let  us  have  done  with  thefe  fine  fpeeches,  un- 
c<  lefs  we  are  willing  to  lofe  our  wives  and  child- 
“  ren j”  and  they  immediately  conducted  him 
to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Thofe  to  whom  he 
was  delivered  having  afked  in  what  manner  he 
wifhed  to  be  treated,  he  replied  :  “  As  an  ele- 
“  phant  or  a  lion.”  Two  opinions  prevailed  in  the 
council  of  Antigonus  refpefting  the  fate  of  this 
illuftrious  captive.  DemetriuS,  the  fon  of  Anti¬ 
gonus,  fupported  by  the  young  men  of  the  army, 
'wifhed  that  his  life  might  be  faved,  provided  he 
,  would  promife  not  to  aft  any  longer  for  the  royal 
family.  On  the  other  hand,  his  father’s  friends, 
and  the  politicians,  were  ftrongly  inclined  to  think 
.  that  they  ought  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  was  the 
only  perfon  perhaps  capable  of  crofting  the  deftgns 
of  Antigonus.  While  the  matter  was  under  dif- 
cuflion,  the  latter  caufed  his  prifoner  to  be  treated 
with  every  poflible  mark  of  refpeft.  He  allowed 
him  to  be  attended  by  his  own  domeftics,  and  to 
be  viftted  by  his  friends.  Eumenes,  however,  be¬ 
came  uneafy  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  in 
which  he  was  left  refpefting  his  fate.  <c  I  am 
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“  aftonifhed,”  faid  he,  <e  that  Antigonus  fhouicf 
“  fuffer  me  to  remain  fo  long  in  confinement ;  and 
lc  that  he  has  not  the  courage  either  to  put  me  to 
<c  death  as  his  enemy,  or  to  compel  me  to  be- 
ie  come  his  friend  by  refloring  me  to  liberty.” 
He  was  foon  freed  from  this  uncertainty.  That 
refolution  which  was  the  leafi:  generous  being 
adopted,  he  was  executed  in  prifon  ;  but  his  fu¬ 
neral  was  celebrated  in  a  magnificent  manner  by 
Antigonus  and  his  whole  army.  His  allies  were 
inclofed  in  a  filver  urn,  which  was  fent  to  his  wife 
and  children  in  Cappadocia :  a  fplendid  teflimony 
of  efteem  and  refpedt  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  attachment  which  he  Ihew- 
ed  to  the  family  of  his  benefa&or. 

Antigonus  was  a  gloomy  politician,  who  coolly 
calculated  in  his  clofet  the  advantages  which  were 
likely  to  arife  from  a  murder  committed  at  a  fa¬ 
vourable  moment.  Cunning,  dilfimulation,  and 
infmcerity,  coll  him  nothing,  provided  he  could 
circumvent  thofe  whom  he  wilhed  to  get  rid  of ; 
and  he  deferred  the  execution  of  his  plans  till 
the  moll  favourable  opportunity.  In  one  of  his  ar  ¬ 
mies  Rationed  at  a  diftance  on  the  frontiers  was  a 
man  named  Pithon,  whom  he  fufpected  of  a  defign 
to  render  himfelf  independent.  A  great  many 
more  entertained  the  fame  opinion,  and  openly 
fpoke  of  it  at  court.  Antigonus,  however,  feein- 
ed  to  take  up  his  caufe  with  warmth,  and  forbade 
any  one  to  fpeak  ill  of  a  man  whom  he  efleemed  j 
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adding,  that  inftead  of  giving  credit  to  thefe  calum¬ 
nies,  he  had  deftined  for  him  the  command  in  Up¬ 
per  Afia,  the  moil  beautiful  of  his  governments. 
When  Pithon  was  informed  of  this  difpofition,  he 
readily  obeyed  the  king’s  order,  recalling  him  to 
court ;  but  he  had  fcarcely  arrived  when  Anti- 
gonus  caufed  him  to  be  accufed  of  high  treafon 
in  a  council  of  war.  In  one  day  he  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed.  The  following  is  an¬ 
other  inflance  of  his  cruelty.  Cleopatra,  the  filler 
of  Alexander,  having  determined  to  bellow  her 
hand  on  Ptolemy,  had  fet  out  to  meet  him  ;  but 
Antigonus  fearing  that  this  marriage  would  con¬ 
vey  fome  rights  to  the  governor  of  Egypt,  caufed 
her  to  be  arrelled  at  Sardis,  and  gave  orders  for 
her  being  put  to  death.  The  crime  v/as  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  ladies  who  attended  on  this  prin- 
cefs.  Antigonus  afterwards  declared  that  it  was 
perpetrated  without  his  knowledge  ;  caufed  the 
women  who  had  been  the  inllruments  of  ids  bar¬ 
barity  to  be  beheaded,  and  celebrated  the  funeral 
of  Cleopatra  with  the  utmoll  magnificence. 

There  was  a  very  ftriking  contrail  between  An¬ 
tigonus  and  his  fon  Demetrius.  The  latter,  hu¬ 
mane  and  merciful,  was  of  a  candid  and  open 
difpofition,  and  well  known  to  be  fo  incapable  of 
perfidy  or  treachery,  that  his  father,  notwithlland- 
ing  his  gloomy  temper,  lived  with  him  in  the  moll 
intimate  confidence,  and  prided  himfglf  in  doing 
fo.  Demetrius  had  free  accefs  to  his  father  at  all 
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times,  and  even  with  his  arms,  which  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  was  rarely  fuffered.  Antigonus  made  fome 
ambal'adors,  to  whom  he  was  giving  audience,  take 
notice  of  this  circumdance,  and  faid  :  44  You  will 
44  be  careful  to  tell  your  mailers  in  what  manner 
44  I  and  my  fon  live.”  Thefe  ambalfadors  were 
thofe  of  Ptolemy,  Callander,  and  Lyfimachus,with 
whom  Antigonus  lhared  almolt  the  whole  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander.  He  had  referved  to  him- 
felf  Alia ;  Ptolemy  retained  Egypt ;  Macedonia 
wras  aligned  to  Callander  ;  and  Thrace  to  Lynma- 
chus :  and  the  Grecian  cities  were  allowed  to  pre- 
ferve  their  liberty.  This  arrangement,  according 
to  the  Uriel  fpirit  of  their  treaty,  was  only  pro- 
vifional  -y  as  thefe  generals  acknowledged  them- 
.  felves  to  be  merely  depofitories  of  the  power  af- 
figned  to  each  until  the  family  of  Alexander 
fhould  be  in  a  date  to  maintain  their  rights  :  but 
this  lhadow  of  deference  foon  vanilhed  ;  and  each 
affumed  the  title  of  king  in  the  didricts  which  had 
been  committed  to  his  care. 

id  Deme  Antigonus,  after  he  declared  himfeif  king,  treat - 
tr.us,  2698.  ed  the  people  much  better  than  he  had  done  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  the  reafon  he  aligned  for  his  conduct 
was,  that  he  willed  to  preferve  with  good-will 
what  he  had  acquired  by  force.  But  in  regard  to 
taxes  he  veas  far  from  being  fo  moderate  as  Alex¬ 
ander.  To  fome'  remondrances  which  were  made 
on  this  fubject  he  replied  :  44  Alexander  collected 

44  the  harved  of  Ada  j  as  for  me  I  only  glean.” 
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The  following  circumftance  will  fhow  that  he  was 
fond  of  juftice.  Having  to  decide  a  caufe  in  which 
his  brother  was  concerned,  the  latter  requefted 
him  to  hear  the  cafe  in  private,  that  he  might  not 
be  expofed,  perhaps,  to  the  fhame  of  a  condemna¬ 
tion.  “  Brother,”  faid  the  monarch  with  firm- 
nefs,  “  I  will  hear  you  in  public  ;  becaufe  I  ought 
“  to  adminifter  juftice  without  any  diftinCtion  of 

perfons.”  He  lived  peaceably  in  the  bofom  of 
his  family,  and  was  beloved  by  his  wife  and  child¬ 
ren,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  tendered;  af¬ 
fection.  To  the  apothegms,  or  memorable  fay- 
ings,  of  Antigonus  may  be  added  the  following : 
During  a  journey,  his  fon  having  been  quartered 
at  the  houfe  of  a  widow  who  had  three  daughters 
of  uncommon  beauty,  he  fent  for  the  quarter- 
mafter,  and  faid  to  him — “  Friend,  have  the  good- 
^  nefs,  I  beg  pf  you,  to  extricate  my  fon  from  his 
f£  dangerous  fttuation,” 

The  new  kings,  eftablilhed  either  in  the  heredi¬ 
tary  ftates  of  Alexander  or  the  conquered  coun¬ 
tries,  were  foon  involved  in  war  with  each  other. 
The  uncertainty  of  their  rights  and  limits  afforded 
fufficient  motives  for  hoftilities ;  but  Antigonus 
was  particularly  excited  againft  Ptolemy  by  a  fpirit 
of  revenge,  becaufe  he  had  afforded  an  afylum  and 
protection  to  Seleucus.  The  latter,  though  only 
governor  of  Babylon,  having  infpired  Antigonus 
with  fear,  he  wifhed  to  get  him  arrefted ;  but  Se¬ 
leucus  faved  himfelf  by  flying  to  Egypt.  The 
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fcothfavers  foretold  to  Antigonus  that  the  fugitive 
would  become  a  dangerous  enemy  to  him  ;  and 
the  prophefy  was  indeed  acconipliihed  through  the 
fault,  perhaps,  of  Antigonus  ;  for  Seleucus,  in- 
cenfed  by  the  obftinacy  with  which  Antigonus  per- 
fecuted  him,  was  of  great  fervice  to  Ptolemy  in 
aihUing  him  to  repel  Antigonus,  and  afterwards 
formed  a  league  of  all  the  princes  and  fatraps 
vhofe  ltates  were  threatened  bv  the  ambition  of 

J 

that  monarch. 

®art;e  ef  Lyflmachus  and  Seleucus  on  the  one  fide,  and 
:69s.  Antigonus  with  his  ion  Demetrius  on  the  other, 
each  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  armv,  met  near 
Ipfus  in  the  plains  of  Phrygia.  The  fate  of 
Aiia  depended  on  the  battle  which  was  about  to 
take  place.  It  was  exceedingly  bloody,  as  might 
be  expected  where  the  chiefs  polIeHed  equal  talents, 
while  the  troops  were  equally  well  trained  to  war. 
Victory,  however,  declared  for  Seleucus,  and  Anti- 
gonus,  wounded  in  feveral  places,  died  in  the  field 
of  battle,  at  the  age  of  eightv-four.  Demetrius 
fled  with  a  few  attendants,  and  efcaped  to  Greece ; 

f 

but  he  was  exceedinglv  unfortunate,  as  he  ex- 
perienced  marks  of  humiliation  from  the  republic 
of  Athens,  which  had  been  Iavifh  of  its  flattery  to 
him  while  he  en'oved  nrofueritv. 

J  ±  x 

Seleucus  bv  one  blow  was  thus  rendered  mafler 
of  all  Aiia  :  and  Demetrius  found  himfelf  reduced 
to  Cilicia,  his  only  afylum  ;  and  that  even  he  ob¬ 
tained  by  furprize.  While  he  was  wandering  about 
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itm  the  coafts ,  of  Greece,  maintaining  his  final l 
army  on  plunder,  Seleucus,  who  had  ftripped  him 
of  his  dominions,  demanded  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Stratonice,  a  princefs  of  great  beauty ; 
and  he  procured  for  him,  at  the  fame  time,  Ptole- 
mkis,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy.  Being  brother-in- 
law  of  the  king  of  Afia,  and  fon-indaw  of  that  of 
Egypt,  it  might  be  believed  that  Demetrius  would 
have  acquired  fome  crown  by  his  alliances ;  but 
being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Seleucus  on  ac¬ 
count  of  certain  pretenfions,  and  as  I^tolemy  be- 
held  him  with  indifference,  his  army  {till  became 
his  refource. 

Two  competitors  being  at  this  time  engaged  in 
a  difpute  refpeding  Macedonia,  Demetrius  was  in¬ 
vited  by  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Caflander,  who  was 
one  of  them,  to  come  to  his  afliftance.  While 
Demetrius  was  on  his  march,  the  two  rivals  fettled 
the  conteft  by  an  accommodation  ;  and  Alexander 
becoming  afraid  of  Demetrius  went  to  meet  him, 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  entering  his  terri¬ 
tories.  It  was,  however,  too  late  :  Demetrius  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  as  Alexander  did  not  know  in  what 
other  manner  he  could  get  rid  of  him,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  employ  affaflination.  He  accordingly 
gave  orders  for  this  purpofe  ;/  but  Demetrius  difi 
covering  the  plan,  fell  upon  Alexander’s  guards 
with  the  choice  off  his  troops,  and  killed  the  prince 
in  the  middle  of  them.  “We  have  anticipated 
“  you  by  one  day,”  cried  the  Macedonians.  Alex- 
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ander’s  army  now  waited  in  expectation  of  being 
attacked  by  Demetrius  ;  but  it  was  agreeably  fur- 
prized  when  Demetrius  requefted  leave  to  vindicate 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  death  of  the  Icing. 
He  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  well,  that  the  foldiers  with 
one  voice  proclaimed  him  fovereign  of  Macedonia, 
Demetrius  being  again  raifed  to  a  throne,  began 

to  think  of  recovering  that  of  Afia,  from  which  he 

\ 

had  been  expelled.  He  is  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  having  caufed  to  be  conftructed  fhips  of  a  fize, 
Itrength,  and  magnificence,  before  unknown.  His 
preparations  gave  notice  to  thofe  whom  he  wiflied 
to  attack  to  anticipate  his  defigns.  They  excited 
enemies  againfl  him  on  all  fides  ;  parties  were 
even  formed  in  his  own  dominions ;  and  the  Mace¬ 
donians  deprived  him  of  the  crown  with  the  fame 
levity  as  they  had  conferred  it.  He,  however,  had 
an  army,  which  indeed  was  not  numerous,  but 
compofed  of  good  foldiers.  With  this  aid  he 
thought  he  could  penetrate  into  Afia,  which  was 
flitl  the  object  of  his  hopes.  In  his  different 
engagements  he  had  fome  fuccefs  ;  but  being 
hemmed  in  by  numerous  armies,  he  requefted  they 
would  leave  him  an  open  paffage,  by  which  he 
might  go  and  eftablifh  himfelf  among  fome  barba¬ 
rous  nation,  where  he  could  terminate  his  days  in 
peace.  He  addreffed  himfelf,  in  particular,  to  his 
fon-in-law  Seleucus,  who  had  fome  compaffion  on 
his  wretched  condition,  and  fupplied  his  foldiers 
with  provifions,  of  which  they  were  in  want.  Se- 
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leucus  would  even  have  done  more  had  it  not 
been  for  his  prime-minifter  Patroclus,  who  reprer 
fented  to  him  how  much  rilk  he  ran  in  affifting 
the  moft  ambitious  and  molt  enterprizing  prince 
that  ever  exifted  ;  and  he  added,  that  he  was  a 
lion,  of  whom  they  never  could  be  fure  till  they 
had  him  in  chains. 

Seleucus,  perfuaded  by  this  reafoning,  reinforced 
his  army,  furrounded  Demetrius,  and  pent  him  up 
in  the  defiles  of  mount  Taurus.  Demetrius,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  date  of  defpair,  made  a  lafl  effort,  and 
opened  a  palfage  for  himfelf  into  Syria  ;  but  being 
feized  with  a  violent  fever  he  was  obliged  to  hop. 
During  his  illnefs  his  foldiers,  abandoned  by  hope, 
deferted  in  great  numbers.  When  he  began  to 
recover,  as  he  found  himfelf  hard  prelfed  by  Se¬ 
leucus,  he  hole  a  march,  and  left  the  army  of  his 
fon-in-law  a  great  way  behind  him.  He  then 
formed  a  defign  of  furprizing  the  enemy’s  camp  ; 
and  his  plan  would  have  fucceeded  had  he  not 
been  betrayed  by  a  deferter.  Demetrius  had  then 
no  other  courfe  than  to  hazard  a  defperate  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  which  he  accordingly  did  ;  and  falling  on 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  routed  them  by 
the  firfl:  Ihock.  Seleucus  ran  fprwards,  and  lhew- 
ed  himfelf  to  thofe  victorious  foldiers,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army  ready  to  engage.  He  informed 
them,  that  he  had  delayed  fo  long  to  attack  them 
merely  to  prevent  the  ufelefs  effufion  of  blood  ; 
^nd  he  exhorted  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
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and  not  to  expole  themfelves.  any  longer  for  a 
prince  blinded  by  ambition,  and  incapable  of  mak= 
ing  farther  refidance.  The  foldiers  applauded 
this  fpeech,  replied  to  it  by  repeated  acclamations 
of  long  live  king  Seleucus,  and  abandoned  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Demetrius. 

The  latter  retired  to  a  thick  foreft  with  a  few 

\ 

faithful  adherents,  and  during  the  night  Sofi- 
genes,  one  of  his  old  friends,  brought  him  a  fmall 
fum  of  money.  Ailifled  by  this  feeble  aid,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fave  himfelf,  with  a  view  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  fea  coaft ;  but  all  the  paiTages  were 
too  well  guarded.  His  fmall  efcort  finding  no  far¬ 
ther  refource  immediately  difperfed  ;  a  few  of  them, 
however,  remained,  but  only  to  deliver  him  up  to 
Seleucus.  Demetrius  having  difcovered  their  de- 
fign,  fent  deputies  to  his  fon-in-law,  whom  they 
found  in  the  beft  dilpofition  poflible.— -“  Fortune,” 
faid  he,  “  is  lefs  attentive  to  the  fafety  of  Deme- 

trius  than  to  the  interefls  of  my  glory ;  fince  no 
“  victory  could  be  more  glorious  than  the  act  of 
“  clemency  which  it  ’furnifhes  me  with  an  oppor- 
"  trinity  of  performing.” 

Seleucus,  faithful  to  thefe  principles,  fent  to 
meet  Demetrius  fome  perfons  whom  he  thought 
would  be  molt  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  this  train 
were  joined  by  a  multitude  of  courtiers,  under  the 
perfuafion,  that  the  genius  of  the  father-in-law  was 
about  to  affume  a  complete  afcendency  over  the 
mind  of  his  fon-in-law.  The  miniiters  entertained 
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'  die  fame  idea  ;  and  particularly  Pktroclus,  whq 
endeavoured  to  revive  that  fear  and  fufpicion 
which  had  been  baniilied  by  the  firft  tranfports  of 
generality.  Demetrius,  in  the  mid  ft  of  congratur 
Jations,  found  himfelf  furrounded  by  a  numerous 
guard,  who  conducted  him,  not  before  the  king 
ias  he  had  flattered  himfelf,  but  to  a  fortrefs  fitu- 
ated  in  a  peninfula,  where  he  was  clofely  confined. 
He  was,  however,  indulged  with  every  thing  that 
could  contribute  to  convenience  or  enjoyment. 
He  was  allowed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  chafe  in  a  very  extenfive  park ;  and 
in  every  other  refped:  his  defires  were  fully  grati¬ 
fied,  or  even  anticipated.  He  was  alfo  flattered 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  be  reftored  to  li¬ 
berty  as  foon  as  his  daughter  Stratonice,  and 
fome  other  relations,  fhould  arrive  to  fettle  the 
conditions. 

He  indulged  this  hope  for  fome  time,  but  find¬ 
ing  that  he  was  put  off  day  after  day,  and  that  he 
even  could  not  obtain  an  interview  with  Seleucus? 
though  he  repeatedly  requefted  it,  he  abandoned 
fiimfelf  to  the  pleafures  prefented  to  him,  and 
particularly  good  cheer,  which  he  thought  the  beft 
method  of  banifhing  regret  for  the  lofs  of  his  paft 
grandeur.  It  was  therefore  believed  that  he  had 
refigned  himfelf  to  his  fate,  and  perhaps  he  enter¬ 
tained  the  fame  idea  himfelf.  A  letter  of  his  to 
his  fon  Antigonus,  which  is  a  kind  of  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  every  thing  that  could  attach  him  to  life,  is 
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Rill  preferved.  In  that  letter  he  refigns  in  his 
favour  all  right  to  his  Rates  in  Greece;  exhorts 
him  to  take  particular  care  of  them,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  conRantly  towards  his  fubjedts  the  laws  of 
juftice  and  moderation.  “  Confider  me”  adds  he, 

“  as  dead  ;  do  not  think  of  purchafmg  my  liberty 
“  by  facrificing  cities  or  provinces  ;  and  give  no 
“  credit  in  that  refpect  to  any  letter,  even  though 
<s  written  by  my  hand,  and  fealed  with  my  feal.” 

Demetrius  found  that  pleafure  deRitute  of  hope 
Is  but  a  feeble  refource  againft  misfortune.  While 
Immerfed  in  the  deepeft  fadnefs,  all  his  attempts 
to  emerge  from  it  were  fruitlefs  ;  and  the  ef- ' 
forts  he  made  for  this  purpofe  brought  on  a  ■ 
difeafe,  which  carried  him  to  the  grave  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four.  Demetrius  Ihewed  himfelf  to  be  a 
great  prince,  either  in  profperity  or  misfortune. 
He  was  the  ableft  engineer  of  his  time  ;  genttle  and 
agreeable  in  his  manners  ;  fond  of  letters  ;  mag¬ 
nanimous  in  his  conduct ;  generous  and  bene¬ 
ficent  ;  and  adored  by  his  family.  It  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  had  four  wives,  who  all  lived  with 
him  at  the  fame  time ;  yet  they  neither  gave  to 
him  nor  to  each  other  the  leaR  caufe  of  uneafi- 
nefs. 

His  fon  Antigonus,  a  model  of  filial  affedtion, 
as  Demetrius  had  been  himfelf,  offered  to  become 
a  hoftage  for  his  father,  and  propofed  as  the  price 
of  his  deliverance  to  refign  all  the  Rates  which  he 
poffeffed  in  Greece.  Though  this  offer  was  rq- 
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fufed,  he  perfifted  to  requefl  that  he  might  be  fet 
at  liberty,  affumed  the  drefs  of  mourning,  and 
aflifted  at  no  feftivals  during  the  time  that  his 
father  was  detained  a  prifoner.  When  he  heard  of 
his  death,  and  that  his  allies  were  on  the  road  to  be 
conveyed  to  him,  he  fet  out  to  meet  them,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  caufed  them  to  be 
inclofed  in  a  golden  urn.  On  entering  the  port  of 
Corinth,  where  he  refided,  he  ordered  this  urn  to 
be  placed  on  the  Hern  of  his  veflel,  covered  with  a 
purple  canopy,  having  above  it  a  crown  of  gold  ; 
while  he  himfelf,  clothed  in  a  mourning  habit, 
continued  near  the  precious  remains  with  his  eyes 
bathed  in  tears.  Almofl:  all  the  cities  of  Greece 
fent  garlands  to  ornament  it,  and  deputies  to  afliil 
at  the  funeral.  From  Corinth  the  allies  of  Deme¬ 
trius  were  tranfported  to  Demetriades,  which  he 
had  built,  and  depofited  in  a  magnificent  tomb. 

.  It  is  rare  to  fee  fuch  deep  regret  on  the  part  of  an 
heir  apparent  to  a  throne. 

The  deplorable  difafters  which  arofe  from  the  Macedonia, 
conquefts  of  Alexander  in  Afia  prepare  us  for 
fcenes  ftill  more  bloody  in  Macedonia.  That 
prince  had  left  the  government  of  it  to  Antipater, 
a  minifter  who  had  been  highly  elteemed  by  his 
father  Philip.  He  was  of  an  illuftrious  family, 
and  a  particular  friend  of  Ariftotle,  who  infpired 
him  with  an  ardent  tafte  for  the  fciences.  All  his 
aftions  were  accompanied  with  a  certain  air  of 
grandeur.  In  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  as 
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well  as  in  his  drefs,  he  difplayed  the  greateff  firm 
plicity,  and  feemed  to  be  only  a  plain  individual, 
even  when  he  communicated  his  orders  to  kings. 
In  a  word,  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  was  either  the 
greatefh  man  or  the  gfeateft  hypocrite  of  his  time. 

*676.  The  government  entrufted  to  him  by  Alex- 

ander  was  more  embarraffing  than  that  of  any 
other,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  living  with  Olym¬ 
pias  in  filch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  her  from 
affuming  too  much  authority,  without  giving  the 
fon  caufe  to  blame  the  reftraint  impofed  on  his 
mother.  The  part  he  had  to  acl  was  delicate  ; 
but  it  appears  that  Antipater  difcharged  his  duty 
for  a  long  time  to  the.  fatisfa&ion  of  Alexander. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  at  the  period  when 
the  manners  of  this  conqueror  were  changed  An¬ 
tipater’s  inflexible  love  for  truth  began  to  difpleafe 
him  ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  made  him  experience  fome  ffriking 
mark  of  difgrace :  though  it  may  be  faid,  that 
Alexander  was  indebted  to  him  for  his  conquefls  5 
becaufe  if  the  governor  had  not  maintained  peace 
in  Macedonia  the  king  could  not  have  received 
thofe  recruits  fent  to  him  by  Antipater,  which 
kept  up  the  force  of  his  army,  and  would  have 
been  forced  to  quit  Afia,  that  he  might  not  rifk 
his  hereditary  crown  for  mere  hopes. 

The  account  of  Alexander’s  death  occahoned 
great  embarraflment  to  Antipater.  As  a  part  of 
the  Grecian  cities  expelled  the  Macedonian  garri- 
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foils,  it  was  neceffary  to  negociate  with  fome  of 
them,  and  to  treat  others  with  rigour.  The 
Athenians,  in  particular,  gave  him  great  uneafi- 
nefs.  They  obliged  him,  as  he  found  himfelf 
blockaded,  to  fue  for  peace  ;  but  they  refufed  to 
liften  to  any  propofals,  unlefs  he  would  furrender 
at  difcretion.  Antipater,  however,  extricated  him' 
felf  from  this  difagreeable  fituation  ;  and,  in  his 
turn,  infixed  on  the  fame  conditions  as  thofe 
which  the  Athenians  had  wifhed  to  impofe  on 
him.  They  wrere  forced  to  fubmit ;  but  he  did 
not  abufe  his  victory,  and  contented  himfelf  with 
obliging  them  to  banifli  thofe  dangerous  orators 
who  milled  the  people,  always  volatile  and  change¬ 
able.  This  war  has  been  called  the  war  of  La- 
machus,  becaufe  the  principal  battle  was  fought 
near  a  city  named  Lamia. 

Antipater,  excited  by  a  defire  of  being  ufeful  to 
the  family  of  Alexander,  proceeded  to  Alia,  where 
he  had  the  title  of  protector,  which  he  brought 
back  to  Macedonia,  and  died  there  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  His  delicacy  did  not  allow  him  to  give 
his  government  to  his  fon  Calfander,  who  notwith- 
ftanding  his  youth  tvould  have  difcharged  die 
duties  of  it  with  propriety.  He  alngned  it  to 
Polyperchon,  the  oldeft  of  Alexander’s  generals 
whom  he  had  around  him.  This  man,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Antipater  in  the  quality  of  governor-gene¬ 
ral  of  Macedonia  and  tutor  of  the  young  princes, 
polfefied  only  moderate  talents.  His  fon  Alex- 
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ander  was  equally  deflitute  of  ability.  They  be* 
gan  their  adminiftration  by  a  fault,  committed  in 
direct  oppofition  to  the  advice  left  them  by  An¬ 
tipater,  to  invite  Olympias  to  Macedonia,  from 
which  Antipater  had  found  means  to  get  her  re¬ 
moved.  This  artful  woman  rendered  herfelf  mif- 
trefs  of  the  mind  of  Polyperchon,  and  advifed  him 
to  introduce  into  the  government  of  different  cities 
changes,  which  excited  difcontent.  He  iffued  his 
orders  with  great  haughtinefs  in  the  name  of  Ari-_ 
daeus,  the  brother  of  Alexander,  who  had  been 
acknowledged  king  with  young  Alexander,  the  fon 
of  Roxana. 

Arideeus  had  married  his  own  niece  Eurydice, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Philip ;  and  whether  it 
was  that  the  right  of  this  princefs  to  the  crown 
excited  the  hatred  of  Olympias,  or  that  rivalfhip 
in  authority,  and  that  jealoufy,  which  is  not  un¬ 
common  among  women,  prevailed  between  them, 
they  not  only  fhewed  a  mutual  coolnefs,  but  even 
hatred,  and  a  defire  of  injuring  each  other.  Olym¬ 
pias  was  fupported  by  Polyperchon,  while  Eury¬ 
dice  fought  fupport  in  Caffander,  the  fon  of  An¬ 
tipater,  who  could  not  fee  without  uneafmefs  the 
attachment  of  Polyperchon  to  Olympias,  the  de¬ 
clared  enemy  of  his  father.  He  communicated  his 
fears  to  his  friends,  and  formed  a  powerful  party. 
His  firfl  efforts  to  fupplant  the  governor  wrere  not 
attended  with  fuccefs.  He  w?as  obliged  to  fly  to 
Afia ;  but  inflead  of  renouncing  his  defign,  he 
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railed  an  army  in  that  country  by  the  afliftance 
of  thofe  princes  who  were  jealous  of  Polyperchon’s 
authority,  and  was  ready  to  enter  Macedonia  of  his 
own  accord  when  he  was  called  in  by  Eurydice  to 
her  relief.  1 

A  civil  war  was  now  begun  in  Macedonia.  The 
two  heroines,  each  at  the  head  of  an  army,  fhewed 
themfelves  determined  to  hazard  the  event  of  a 
battle.  That  communication  which  is  natural  be¬ 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country,  though 
of  oppofite  parties,  was  favourable  to  Olympias. 
Eurydice’s  foldiers  had  voluntarily  entered  into  her 
fervice,  and  with  every  mark  of  zeal  and  affec¬ 
tion;  but  Olympias  having  prefented  herfelfbe* 
fore  them  at  the  moment  when  the  aftion  began, 
her  majeffic  air,  and  the  idea  that  they  were  going 
to  combat  againft  the  widow  of  Philip,  the  mother 
of  Alexander,  made  them  drop  their  arms.  They 
abandoned  the  unfortunate  Eurydice  and  her  huf- 
band.  Olympias  being  miftrefs  of  their  fate  caufed 
them  to  be  (hut  up  in  a  place  fo  confined  that  they 
were  fcarcely  able  to  move  ;  and  ordered  them  to 
be  fed  with  the  coarfeft  nourifhment.  Along  with 
this  wretched  couple  a  great  many  of  Caffander’s 
partifans,  among  whom  was  his  brother  Nicanor, 
having  fallen  into  her  hands,  fhe  caufed  them  all 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  a  hundred  of  his  friends 
to  be  maffacred.  She  wilhed,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  tomb  of  Iolas,  another  brother  of  Caffan- 
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der,  might  be  opened,  and  that  the  remains  of  his 
body  fhouid  be  thrown  out  into  the  highway. 

As  thefe  cruelties  began  to  excite  fome  com¬ 
panion  in  favour  oi  Aridaeus  and  his  ipouie.  Olym¬ 
pias,  fearing  the  confequences,  refolved  to  get  rid 
of  her  prifoners.  Bv  her  orders  fome  Thracians, 
armed  with  poniards,  entered  the  prifon  where 
the  king  was  connned,  and  dilparched  him  with 
repeated  blows.  A  moment  after,  fhe  lent  a  mef- 
fenger  to  oner  Eurydice  a  dagger,  a  rope,  or  a 
cup  of  poifon.  “  May  the  goas,!J  faid  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  princefs,  give  one  day  to  Olvmpias  a 
ii  prefent  of  the  like  kind/’  She  then  tore  her 
handkerchief,  wiped  the  wounds  of  her  hufband, 
who  had  juft  emitted  his  laft  iigh,  covered  up  his 
body,  and,  without  difplaying  the  leak  weaknefs, 
or  differing  a  lingle  complaint  to  efcape  from  her, 
prefented  her  neck  to  the  fatal  cord,  and  was 
ftrangled, 

ci'sntt-  Caffander  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  thefe  cru- 

o.he-'L  eldes.  but  foon  enough  to  punifh  them.  When  he 
entered  Macedonia,  Olympias  was  going  from  city 
to  citv,  efccrted  bv  a  magnificent  court.  She  had 
taken  with  her  Roxana  and  the  little  Alexander, 
under  a  firm  perfuahon  that  a  fight  of  the  widow, 
the  fon,  and  the  mother,  of  that  conqueror,  whofe 
victories  did  fo  much  honour  to  the  Macedonian 
name,  would  induce  the  beft  foldiers  to  range 
themfelves  under  her  ftandards  -}  but  her  army  did 
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not  increafe.  Being  (till  purfued  by  Caffander,' 
fhe  was  at  lafl  compelled  to  fhut  herfelf  up  in 
Pydna,  which  Caffander  befieged  both  by  fea  and 
by  land.  The  garrifon  were  reduced  to  fuch  a 
dreadful  (late  by  famine,  that  the  foldiers  were 
obliged  to  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  com¬ 
panions.  After  fever al  fruitiefs  attempts  to  efcape, 
Olympias  furrendered  at  difcretion,  and  being  ac- 
cufed  before  the  afl'embly  of  Macedonia  by  the 
relations  of  thofe  whom  fhe  had  put  to  death  in  fo 
cruel  a  manner,-  was  condemned  herfelf  to  capital 
punifhment,  without  being  allowed  to  fpeak  in  her 
own  defenfe.  Caffander  then  offered  her  a  veffel 
to  tranfport  her  to  Athens  •,  but  fhe  refufed  this 
offer,  being  afraid  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage 
flie  might  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  She  expreffed 
a  defire  of  juflifying  herfelf  in  a  new  affembly, 
but  Caffander  thought  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
grant  her  that  permiffion.  Two  hundred  men,  in¬ 
deed,  whom  he  fent  to  difpatch  her,  were  fo  dif- 
concerted  by  her  majeftic  air,  that  they  returned 
without  executing  their  order.  The  fame  caufe, 
therefore,  muff  have  produced  a  much  greater  ef¬ 
fect  on  a  multitude,  among  whom  there  are  al¬ 
ways  fome  individuals  inclined  to  mercy.  No 
other  meani  could  be  devifed  for  getting  rid  of 
her  than  to  deliver  her  up  to  the  relations  of  thofe 
whom  fhe  had  caufed  to  be  put  to  death.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  mother  of  Alexander.  "It  would 
be  ufelefs  to  trace  out  her  character ;  it  is  fuffici- 
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ently  difplayed  in  her  actions,  Callander  feftt 
Roxana  and  her  fon  to  Amphipolis ;  but  he  re¬ 
moved  from  them  thofe  by  whom  they  had  been 
ufually  attended,  and  ordered  that  the  young 
prince  fhould  be  educated  as  a  plain  individual. 
From  Amphipolis  they  were  transferred  to  a  foli- 
tary  caltle  ;  and  when  he  had  accuflomed  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  to  forget  them,  he  caufed  them  to  be 
put  to  death,  laid  afide  the  name  of  proteftor^ 
which  he  had  hitherto  retained,  and  affumed  the 
title  of  king. 

If  thofe  military  talents  which  enfure  viftory 
added  to  a  wife  and  moderate  government  can  juf- 
tify  ufurpation,  Caffander  deferved  the  throne.  He 
brought  back  to  Macedonia  peace  and  abundance  ; 
rebuilt  the  cities  which  had  been  deftroyedj  united 
to  his  crowm  that  of  Epirus  ;  maintained  with  ho¬ 
nour  and  advantage  the  war  againft  Antigonus, 
who  was  mailer  of  Aha  ;  impofed  laws  on  the 
iEtolians  and  the  Illyrians  ;  fubdued  Peloponefus ; 
and  died  of  difeafe  in  the  midfl  of  his  triumphs. 
He  left  three  fons,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  firll  of  whom  fucceeded  him,  but  died 
foon  after.  Antipater  then  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
proclaimed  king ;  but  Alexander  oppofed  his  in- 
flallation,  being  fupported  by  a  powerful  party, 
and  the  confent  of  the  queen  his  mother,  or  at 
leaf!  they  made  Antipater  believe  fo.  This  un¬ 
natural  prince,  fearing  the  preponderance  of  fuch 
influence,  entered  his  mother’s  houfe  with  affaflins 


on  purpofe  to  deftroy  her.  In  vain  did  Ihe  beg 
for  mercy,  and  conjured  her  fon  by  the  breafts 
which  fuckled  him  ;  he  remained  inflexible,  and 
commanded  her  to  be  maffacred  before  his  eyes : 
an  inftance  of  the  moft  horrid  barbarity,  almoft 
unexampled  in  hiftory. 

After  a  war  of  fever  a!  years,  in  which  foreign¬ 
ers  took  a  part,  and  which  was  attended  with 
fatal  confequences  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  par¬ 
titioned  between  two  brothers.  Alexander,  the 
eldeft,  was  fupplanted  by  Demetrius,  whom  he 
attempted  to  deftroy.  It  appears  that  Demetrius 
did  not  pay  fufficient  attention  to  the  character  of 
his  new  fubje&s  ;  as  he  ftiewed  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  a  luxury,  which  might  have  given  fatif- 
faftion  in  Afia,  or  have  been  tolerated  in  Greece, 
where  the  arts  were  honoured,  but  which  formed 
too  great  a  contraft  with  the  rural  fimplicity  of 
the  Macedonians.  He  behaved  in  this  kingdom  as 
if  in  a  conquered  country  :  iflued  his  commands 
with  haughtinefs,  and  rejected  the  remonftances 
and  complaints  of  the  people  with  an  air  of  con¬ 
tempt  ftill  more  difgufting  than  a  refufal.  His 
fubjefts,  at  length,  becoming  tired  of  their  op- 
preflion,  expelled  him  from  the  country,  and  gave 
the  crown  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  Thus 
Macedonia,  to  w'hich  Epirus  had  been  annexed 
under  Caflander,  was  itfelf  annexed  to  Epirus  un¬ 
der  Pyrrhus.  The  latter  quitted  it  in  order  to 
make  conquefts  in  Italy ;  but  before  he  departed 
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he  divided  it  with  Lyfimachus,  the  fovereign  of 
Thrace,  who  during  his  abfence  made  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  whole. 

By  female  intrigues  the  court  of  this  prince  was 
filled  with  fatal  diflenfions.  Arfinoe,  whom  he 
efpoufed  in  his  old  age,  infpired  him  with  the  moll 
odious  fufpicions  of  Agathocles,  his  eldeft  fon,  a 
prince  univerfally  beloved  and  elteemed.  He  was 
confined  in  prifon  without  being  heard,  and  after¬ 
wards  poifoned.  Lyfandra,  his  widow,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ptolemy,  efcaped  with  her  children  and  her 
brother  Ceraunus  to  the  court  of  Seleucus.  This 
prince  took  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate 
family,  and  fought  a  battle  at  Lyfimachia,  in 
which  the  king  of  Macedonia  perifhed  with  thir¬ 
teen  of  his  fons.  The  conqueror,  when  about  to 
place  Ceraunus  on  the  throne,  was  ailaflinated  by 
him  ;  and  the  latter,  notwithflanding  the  atrocity 
of  his  crime,  had  the  addrefs  to  get  himfelf  pro¬ 
claimed  king  by  the  Macedonians.  He  then  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  being  revenged  on  Arfinoe,  the 
murderer  of  his  brother-in-law  Agathocles.  As- 
the  princefs  had  retired  to  Calfandria,  a  place  of 
great  Ilrength,  Ceraunus  deceived  her  by  the 
hopes  of  efpoufing  her,  and  adopting  her  child¬ 
ren.  She  opened  the  gates  of  Calfandria ;  and 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage,  Ceraunus 
caufed  her  two  fons  to  be  maffacred  in  her  pre¬ 
fence,  and  banifhed  the  mother  to  Samothrace, 
with  only  two  women  to  attend  her.  Having, 
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however,  efcaped  to  Egypt,  fhe  gained  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  the  brother  of 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  married  her  ;  and  fhe 
thus  became  the  fifler-in-law  of  him  whofe  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  fhe  had  put  to  death,  and  who  had 
affaffmated  her  children.  What  alliances ! 

Under  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  the  Gauls,  a  nation  im-afio-vof 

.  r  J  .  t  e  Oa-ih. 

hitherto  unknown  in  thefe  countries,  made  an  ir¬ 
ruption  into  Macedonia.  Nothing  but  the  hope 
of  plunder,  or  a  defire  of  procuring  a  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  habitation,  could  have  induced  thefe 
barbarous  hordes  to  quit  their  forefls.  They  be¬ 
gan  therefore  by  pillaging,  and  afterwards  fet¬ 
tled,  if  the  place  fuited  their  convenience.  In 
either  cafe  the  invaded  country  was  in  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  fituation.  Ceraunus,  at  the  head  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  army,  waited  for  them  on  the  frontiers ;  but 
he  was  defeated  and  killed.  They  then  difperfed 
themfelves  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  like 
an  inundation,  and  exercifed  their  robbery  with 
the  more  eafe,  as  the  Macedonians  were  without 
a  chief.  During  their  firffe  moment  of  furpfize 
they  had  elected  Meleager,  the  brother  of  Ce-  Melca:  er. 

AntipMc.:- 

raunus  ;  but  as  he  appeared  to  be  deflitute  of  Cafame  . 
ability,  they  depofed  him  two  months  after.  An¬ 
tipater,  the  grand-fon  of  Caffander,  who  was  next 
chofen,  reigned  only  forty-five  days.  Softhenes, 
a  Macedonian  lord,  collected  his  fcattered  coun¬ 
trymen,  formed  them  to  difcipline,  and  at  their 
head  defeated  the  barbarians  in  feveral  engage-. 
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ments.  He  was  offered  the  crown,  but  declined' 
accepting  it ;  and  contented  himfelf  with  the  title 
of  general,  which  he  retained  with  glory  for  two, 
years.  A  new  fwarm  of  Gauls  having  arrived  to 
reinforce  the  former,  Soflhenes  and  his  fmall  army 
were  overpowered  by  numbers.  Thefe  two  inva- 
fions  completed  the  ruin  of  Macedonia,  which  the 
Gauls  abandoned  in  order  to  exercife  their  fury  in 
Greece. 

Ar.tigonus.  This  kingdom,  notwithRanding  the  miferable 
Rate  to  which  it  was  then  reduced,  excited  the 
ambitious  views  of  three  Competitors :  Antigonus 
Gonarus,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
the  fon  of  Demetrius ;  Antiochus  Soter,  the  fon 
of  Seleucus ;  and  Pyrrhus,  who  had  returned  from 
his  expedition  to  Italy.  The  fathers  of  the  two 
firR  had  borne  the  crown  of  Macedonia.  AffiRed 
by  their  own  troops  as  well  as  by  mercenaries, 
they  difputed  for  the  remains  of  the  defolated 
kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  worthy,  by  his  romantic  ideas, 
of  commanding  the  Gauls,  of  whom  he  had  great 
numbers  in  his  army,  offered  to  decide  the  con- 
teft  Avith  Antigonus  by  fmgle  combat ;  but  the 
latter  replied,  that  if  Pyrrhus  was  tired  of  life  he 
might  find  a  thoufand  other  ways  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Pie  was,  indeed,  killed  at  Argos  by  the  hand  of  a 
woman,  who  Itruck  him  on  the  head  with  a  tile. 
Antigonus,  finding  himfelf  foie  mafter  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  gradually  got  rid  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Gauls  by  whom  it  was  Rill  infeRed,  and  begart 
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a  reign  which,  on  account  of  its  mildnefs  and 
juftice,  ought  to  have  given  fatisfadtion  to  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  ;  but  they  buffered  themfelves  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  brilliant  valour  of  Alexander,  the 
fon  of  Pyrrhus,  who  came  to  claim  the  rights  of 
his  father.  The  Macedonians,  almoft  to  a  man, 
having  efpoufed  his  caufe,  Antigonus  abandoned 
this  ungrateful  people,  and  retired  to  his  Rates  in 
Greece.  His  fon  Demetrius,  however,  maintain¬ 
ed  his  ground  in  a  corner  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
as  his  exploits  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  ftill  captivated  with  bravery,  they  em¬ 
braced  his  party.  With  this  fupport  he  vanquifh- 
ed  his  opponents,  and  recalled  his  father  Antigo- 
nus.  The  latter,  the  grand-fon  of  Antigonus,  kill¬ 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Ipfus,  and  the  fon  of  Done- 

* 

trius,  who  died  a  prifoner,  did  not  forget  the 
viciflitudes  of  fortune  which  he  had  fo  often  ex- 
perinced.  When  Pyrrhus  cvas  lulled,  the  ion  of 
Antigonus,  in  the  fil'd;  tranfports  of  the  joy  in- 
fpired  by  victory,  prefented  to  him  the  head  of 
the  king  of  Epirus  ;  but  the  Macedonian  monarch 
turned  afide  his  eyes  with  horror,  and  faid  :  “  Un- 
ts  happy  youth !  do  you  imagine  that  a  prince 
“  whofe  grand-father  w'as  killed  in  the  fame  man- 
“  ner,  and  whofe  father  died  in  confinement,  can 
receive  pleafure  from  the  fpedtacle  which  you 
prefent  to  me?”  He  received  with  much  kind- 
nefs  the  fon  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  introduced  to 
him  by  Demetrius.  Obferving  that  he  had  on  a 
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mean  drefs,  he  faid  to  his  fon,  who  was  recom¬ 
mending  the  young  prince  to  his  notice :  44  I  am 
“  more  plealed  with  your  conduH  on  the  prefent 
44  occafion  than  with  that  which  you  obferved 
44  after  the  battle ;  but  you  have  not  yet  done 
44  enough,  as  the  drefs  which  covers  him  is  fit 
44  only  to  difgrace  your  viftory.” 

Demetrius  II.  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Anti- 
gonus,  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  in  a  fituation 
which  enabled  him  to  imitate  the  mild  virtues  of 
his  father,  rather  than  his  military  talents.  His 
reign  was  tranquil,  but  exceedingly  Ihort.  His 
death  excited  much  regret,  which  would  have 
been  ftill  greater,  but  for  the  eminent  qualities  of 
Antigonus  Dofon,  his  brother,  who  fucceeded 
him  ;  firft  as  tutor  to  a  very  young  fon,  named 
Philip,  whom  his  brother  had  left,  and  afterwards 
as  king,  on  his  marrying  the  widow.  The  care 
which  he  bellowed  on  the  education  of  his  nephew, 
and  the  affeflion  He  always  fhewed  towards  him, 
prove,  that  if  he  affirmed  the  crowm  it  was  not  to 
deprive  him  of  it,  but  to  render  it  more  brilliant 
for  him  when  he  came  of  age.  Macedonia  pro- 
fpered  under  his  government.  He  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  warrior,  and  an  able  politician.  Antigonus 
pofl'effed  the  art  of  promifing  ;  as  appears  by  his 
name  Dofon ,  which  fignifies  about  to  give.  He 
died  of  a  fpitting  of  blood,  occafioned  by  an  effort 
made  when  encouraging  his  foldiers  in  a  battle. 
Before  he  breathed  his  laft,  he  begged  the  army 
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to  preferve  conftant  fidelity  to  Philip,  his  nephew 
and  ward,  who  was  about  to  afcend  the  throne  at 
a  very  early  age. 

Philip,  like  his  predeceflbr,  was  brave,  eloquent,  Philip, 
and  well  verfed  in  every  branch  of  knowdedge  ne- 
ceffary  for  a  king  ;  but  he  was  gloomy  and  cruel, 
two  faults  which  embittered  his  life,  and  difgraced 
his  reign.  Before  he  attained  to  the  age  of  ma¬ 
turity,  he  attempted  a  difcovery  the  moft  difficult 
perhaps  of  all,  and  efpecially  for  a  king  : — to  dif- 
tinguifh  his  real  from  his  falfe  friends.  Incenfed 
at  not  being  able  to  fatisfy  himfelf  on  this  point, 
he  removed  the  difficulty  by  putting  to  death, 
without  difcrimination,  fuch  of  his  courtiers  as  he 
had  lived  with  in  a  ftate  of  familiar  intimacy.  We 
know  alfo  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  death  of 
Aratus,  that  refpedable  chief  of  the  Acheans, 
whom  he  caufed  to  be  poifoned ;  and  of  having 
ordered  a  beverage  to  be  given  to  the  fon  of  that 
prince  by  which  he  was  rendered  an  idiot.  Such 
was  the  father  of  Demetrius  and  Perfes,  both 
celebrated  ;  the  former  by  his  attachment,  and  the 
latter  by  his  antipathy,  to  the  Romans. 

Thefe  republicans  had  already  carried  their 
arms  into  Greece,  where  they  put  in  practice  that 
infidious  policy  which  rendered  them  at  lafi:  maf- 
ters  of  the  world.  It  confifted  in  giving  affiftance 
to  the  wreak  againft  the  ftrong.  After  they  had 
pulled  down  the  power  of  any  king,  by  taking 
from  him  fome  of  his  Hates,  and  a  part  of  his 
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means  of  attack  or  defenfe,  in  order  that  they 
might  hill  farther  weaken  his  forces,  under  the 
pretence  of  indemnification,  they  affigned  to  him 
forne  other  country  to  be  fubdued.  Thus,  after 
having  obliged  Philip  to  deliver  up  to  them  his 
fhips,  and  after  interdicting,  him  to  continue  com 
quells  already  begun,  and  nearly  brought  to  a 
conclufion,  they  permitted  him  to  attack  the 
Thracians,  whom  they  knew  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conquer.  One  of  their  political  arts  was  to 
demand  as  hoftages  the  children  of  great  men  and 
fovereigns ;  that  they  might  educate  them  in  their 
own  principles,  and  infpire  them  with  admiration 
for  the  republic.  This  kind  of  addrefs  was  prac- 
tifed  againft  Philip.  The  Romans  demanded  his 
fon  Demetrius  as  an  hoflage  ;  and  fent  him  back 
filled  with  fentiments  of  efteem  and  of  affeftion 
for  them,  which  were  little  calculated  to  pleafe  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  after  the  imperious  manner  in 
which  they  had  treated  him, 

Demetrius  had  an  elder  brother,  named  Perfes, 
born  by  a  concubine  ;  but  the  illegality  of  his  birth 
deprived  him  neither  of  the  defire  of  afcending  the 
throne,  nor  of  the  hopes  of  accompliffiing  the  object 
of  his  wilhes.  Demetrius,  on  every  occafion,  en- 
deavoqred  to  foften  the  refentment  of  his  father 
againft  the  Romans.  He  tried,  above  all,  to  move 
him  through  confiderations  of  intereft,  by  repre- 
fenting  to  him  that  the  power  of  the  republicans 
was  far  fuperior  to  his  own  ;  that  he  ran  the  rilk  of 
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offending  them  ;  and  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  endeavour  to  fecure  their  friendfhip  by  an  open, 
manly  conduct,  than  to  attempt  to  deceive  them 
by  acts  of  duplicity,  which  they  would  not  fail  to 
difcover.  Philip  was  fenfible  of  the  juflnefs  of  this 
reafoning ;  but  he  did  not  hear  it  without  pain ; 
and  this  pain  often  induced  him  to  believe  that  his 
fon  employed  thefe  arguments  more  through  his 
attachment  to  the  Romans,  than  with  a  view 
to  his  advantage.  Perfes  loft  no  opportunity  of 
ftrengthening  thefe  fufpicions ;  and  however  much 
affedion  Philip  might  have  for  Demetrius,  a  prince 
of  a  cheerful,  bland,  infmuating  difpofition,  and 
adorned  with  every  virtue,  there  were  fome  mo¬ 
ments  when  identity  of  fentiment  gave  the  af- 
cendency  to  Perfes,  w'ho  was  gloomy,  artful,  and 
malicious. 

A  circumftance  occurred  which  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  knowing  the  difference  of  thefe 
two  charaders.  Philip  being  defirous  of  amufing 
his  court  with  a  kind  of  fpedacle,  fomething  fimi- 
lar  to  a  tournament,  the  two  princes  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  two  parties,  each  compofed  of  their 
friends.  The  combat,  however,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  feigned,  foon  became  ferious ;  and  it 
required  all  the  authority  of  the  king  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  The  two  brothers  having  afterwards 
treated  their  champions,  fome  belonging  to  the 
party  of  Perfes  introduced  themfelves  into  the  hall 
where  Demetrius  was  regaling  his  friends.  The 
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guefts  confidering  them  as  fpies,  turned  them  out ; 
but  Demetrius  being  difpleafed  with  his  courtiers, 
on  account  of  this  infult  offered  to  his  brother, 

V 

propofed  that  they  fhould  go  and  furprize  him  in 
an  amicable  manner  at  table,  under  an  idea  that 
this  mark  of  confidence  would  appeafe  him.  This 
was  an  act  of  imprudence,  of  which  his  friends 
endeavoured  to  make  him  fenfible ;  and  thofe  in 
particular  who  had  turned  out  the  fpies,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  refufed  to  expofe  themfelves  to 
his  brother’s  refentment.  Demetrius  infilled  they 
fhould  go ;  but  he  did  not  oppofe  the  precaution 
they  took  of  carrying  poniards  under  their  robes 
to  defend  themfelves,  in  cafe  of  an  attack.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  was  that  Perfes  was  really  afraid,  or  was 
fuddenly  ft  ruck  with  an  idea  that  this  was  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  rendering  his  brother  odious, 
when  he  faw  the  company  approaching  he  caufed 
the  door  to  be  fhut,  and  called  out  murder.  The 
king,  to  whom  both  parties  referred  the  affair, 
blamed  the  imprudence  of  Demetrius,  while 
he  condemned  the  odious  fufpicions  entertained 
by  Perfes ;  but  in  regard  to  the  queftion  which  of 
the  parties  had  begun  to  convert  the  fpedtacle  into 
a  fcene  of  carnage,  he  would  give  no  decifion. 
He  contented  himfelf  with  recommending  union; 
and  forbidding  them,  with  an  abfolute  tone,  ever 
to  diflurb  his  tranquillity  with  the  like  difputes. 

But  if  he  entertained  any  doubt  refpedting  the 
party  which  deferred  blame,  the  arts  that  were 
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employed  foon  freed  him  from  uncertainty,  to  his 
great  -misfortune.  By  one  of  thofe  acts  of  dupli¬ 
city  from  which  his  fon  Demetrius  begged  him  to 
abftain,  Philip  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the 
Romans.  On  a  requell  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Maronea,  a  maritime  city  of  Thrace,  the  fenate 
had  ordered  him  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
garrifon.  After  much  evafion  Philip  obeyed  ;  but 
he  purfued  his  meafures  in  fuch  a  manner  that,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  garrifon  quitted  Maronea, 
it  was  entered  by  Thracians,  polled  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  who  lacked  and  plundered  it,  and  exercifed 
againft  the  inhabitants  the  moll  horrid  cruelties. 
As  this  atrocious  affair  was  foon  known  at  Rome, 
Philip  received  orders  to  juflify  his  conduct  before 
the  fenate,  and  to  fend  to  Rome  the  commander 
ol  the  garrifon,  that  the  truth  might  be  fully 
afcertained.  Philip  ordered  him  to  fet  out,  and 
caufed  him  to  be  poifoned  on  the  road.  As  he 
was  unable  to  refill  the  forces  preparing  to  attack 
him,  he  commiflioned  Demetrius  to  endeavour  to 
avert  the  florin.  When  the  young  prince  arrived 
at  Rome,  he  Cvas  aftonilhed  and  much  difconcerted 
on  finding  that  accumulated  proofs  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  againll  his  father.  He  did  every  thing  in  ' 
his  power  to  jultify  his  conduct,  and  the  fenate 
were  inclined  to  admit  his  vindication  ;  but  in  the 
letter  which  the  fenate  wrote  to  his  father  they 
exprefsly  declared,  that  his  reafons  had  been  con- 
fidered  as  valid  only  through  refpefl  for  the  fon. 
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This  reftriction  difpleafed  Philip.  He  thought 
it  foreboded  nothing  favourable  to  his  happinefs, 
as  he  imagined  that  his  fon  had  entered  into  fome 
private  treaty  with  the  Romans  to  fupport  him  in 
oppoiition  to  his  father,  and  perhaps  to  deprive 
him  of  the  throne.  Perfes  ftrengthened  thefe 
fufpicions  by  forged  letters,  which  he  caufed  to 
be  fent  from  Rome,  and  in  which  the  pretended 
plans  of  Demetrius  were  unfolded  with  fo  much 
fimplicity,  that  the  king  was  deceived,  and  iffued 
orders  for  arrefting  his  fon.  The  perfon  entrufted 
with  this  bufmefs  was  one  Didas,  a  fecret  partifan 
of  Perfes,  who  executed  his  commiflion  with  fo 
much  apparent  regret,  and  behaved  with  fo  much 
refpedt  to  the  young  prince,  that  he  began  to  place 
confidence  in  him.  He  confefied  to  him  that,  if  he 
could  obtain  his  liberty,  he  intended  to  efcape  to 
Rome,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  his  brother’s  hatred. 
Didas  related  this  to  the  king,  who  ordered  him 
to  difpatch  his  prifoner  by  poifon ;  but  with  as 
much  caution  as  poffible,  left  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  equally  beloved  and 
efteemed,  fhould  fufpect  his  defign.  Didas  mixed 
fome  poifon  with  the  prince’s  food;  but  finding 
that  its  effett  was  too  flow,  and  that  the  violent 
pain  by  which  Demetrius  was  agitated  began  to 
raife  doubts,  he  caufed  him  to  be  fuffbeated. 

As  foon  as  Demetrius  had  breathed  his  laft, 
Perfes  changed  his  conduft.  He  no  longer  be¬ 
haved  to  hi$  father  with  the  fame  refpedt  as 
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formerly,  and  fliewed  evident  figns  of  his  joy  at 
the  death  of  his  rival.  This  conduft  gave  Philip 
great  uneafmefs,  and  he  began  to  fufpeft  that  he 
had  been  deceived.  He  endeavoured,  therefore, 
to  fatisfy  himfelf  on  this  point  ;"and  for  that  ptir- 
pofe  applied  to  one  of  his  relations,  named  Anti- 
gonus,  a  man  of  approved  probity.  Antigonus  ' 
told  the  king  frankly  that  he  believed  Demetrius 
to  have  been  innocent,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
the  means  by  which  he  might  fill  farther  afcertain 
the  truth.  The  perfon  who  had  forged  the  letters 
acknowledged  his  crime ;  and  his  confeflion,  fup- 
ported  by  other  proofs,  threw  the  king  into  a  Rate 
of  the  utmoft  defpair.  Such  of  the  guilty  as 
could  be  feized  were  condemned  to  death ;  but 
Perfes  made  his  efcape,  and  fixed  his  refidence  on 
the  frontiers,  where  he  entertained  hopes  of  feeing 
the  moment  foon  arrive  which  would  render  him 
mailer  of  the  crown.  He  was  not  kept  long  in 
expectation ;  Philip,  tormented  with  remorfe,  ter¬ 
minated,  amidll  the  horror  of  painful  repentance, 
a  life  which  his  gloomy  difpolition  had  rendered 
unfortunate  to  himfelf  as  well  as  to  others. 

During  his  laft  illnefs  he  revealed  the  infamous  Perf^, 
conduct  of  Perfes,  in  regard  to  his  brother ;  and  2  2 ' 
recommended  to  his  fubjects  to  acknowledge  as 
king  Antigonus  the  fbn  of  Demetrius.  Perfes, 
however,  who  had  taken  proper  meafures  to  fecure 
the  kingdom  to  himfelf,  having  received  early  in¬ 
formation  of  his  father’s  death,  arrived  at  the  head 
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of  a  body  of  troops  ;  took  pofTeffion  of  the  throne,, 
and  caufed  Antigonus  to  be  difpatched.  His 
whole  reign  perfedly  correfponded  with  this  com¬ 
mencement-  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  hiftory 
a  man  who  committed  murder  with  more  indif¬ 
ference,  or  more  fpontaneoufly,  were  we  allowed 
to  apply  that  term  to  fuch  adions.  The  reader, 
no  doubt,  expeds  to  find  Perfes,  as  foon  as  he  was 
feated  on  the  throne,  engaged  in  hoftilities  with  the 
Romans.  It  is  certain  that  thefe  republicans  treated 
him-  with  the  molt  difdainful  haughtinefs.  Philip, 
-ill  confequence  of  a  treaty  with  them,  had  en¬ 
gaged  not  to  make  war  without  their  permiffion. 
They  extended  this  claufe  fo  far  as  to  maintain 
that  Perfes  had  no  right  to  arm  againfl  his  rebel¬ 
lious  fubjeds  without  their  approbation.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  they  behaved  to  him  as  to  a  man  whom  they 
wifhed  to  infult.  All  his  adions  excited  fufpicion  : 
if  he  had  any  difputes  with  his  neighbours,  they 
accufed  him  of  being  of  a  reftlefs  charader  and 
an  enemy  to  peace  ;  if  he  lived  with  them  on  good 
terms,  they  reproached  him  with  attempting  to 
augment  his  power  by,  fecret  alliances,  in  order 
that  he  might  put  himfelf  in  a  Rate  for  carrying 
on  war. 

The  lafl  charge  was  not  void  of  foundation* 
Plad  the  advice  of  Perfes  been  followed,  the  Greeks, 
oppreffed  by  the  Roman  powrer,  would  have  ex¬ 
pelled  the  armies  of  that  ambitious  republic,  which 
reckoned  thofe  only  its  friends  who  entirely  fub- 
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mitted  to  its  will.  Perfes,  by  means  of  remon- 
ftrances,  excited  fome  of  the  Grecian  Rates  againft 
the  Romans ;  formed  alliances  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  kings ;  made  a  peace  with  the  Thracians,  in 
confequence  of  which  they  were  to  furniffi  him 
with  troops  ;  amaffed  a  prodigious  fum  of  money  ; 
purchafed  provifions  fufficient  for  feveral  years  ; 
and  raifed  a  powerful  army.  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  jealous  of  the  credit  which  thefe  pre¬ 
parations  gave  to  Perfes  among  the  Greeks,  de¬ 
nounced  him  to  the  fenate.  The  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia  endeavoured  to  difpatch  Eumenes  by  means 
of  affaffins,  who  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  a  hollow 
road,  and  almoft  buried  him  under  a  fhower  of 
ftones.  They  imagined,  therefore,  that  they  had 
killed  him  ;  but  he  efcaped,  and  obtained  fufficient 
proofs  that  Perfes  had  been  the  author  of  this  plot 
formed  againft  his  life.  The  refearches  of  Eu¬ 
menes  produced  alfo  another  difcovery : — that 
Perfes  had  engaged  a  man  to  go  to  Rome  and 
poifon  the  fenators  who  had  ffiewn  themfelves  moll 
hoftile  to  his  views.  . 

A  war  was  foon  the  confequence  of  the  provo¬ 
cations  given  by  both  parties.  The  Romans  were 
defeated  in  the  firft  battle ;  but  as  Perfes  had  not 
fufficient  talents  to  take  advantage  of  his  victory, 
the  war  was  prolonged,  amidft  events  which  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  decifive.  On  one  of  thefe  occa- 
fions,  being  afraid  that  a  large  fum  of  money, 
which  he  deftined  for  building  a  fleet  in  the  har- 
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bour  of  Theflfalonica,  might  be  captured  by  th? 
Romans,  he  fent  orders  to  two  of  his  generals, 
Andronicus  and  Nicias,  who  commanded  there,  to 
burn  the  arfenal,  together  with  the  naval  (lores,  and 
to  throw  the  money  into  the  fea.  The  latter 

J 

obeyed ;  but  Andronicus  thought  it  his  duty  to 
defer  executing  the  king’s  command,  and  it  ap- 
peared  that  he  was  right.  The  Roman  general 
did  not  advance.  When  Perfes  got  the  better  of 
bis  terror,  he  fent  for  divers  to  recover  the  trea¬ 
sure;  and  foon  after,  to  reward  Andronicus  for 
his  v.ifdom,  Nicias  for  his  obedience,  and  the 
divers  for  their  labour,  he  caufed  them  all  to  be 
nut  to  death. 

V 

To  thele  indances  of  cruelty  we  may  add  two 
Mgnal  acts  of  fraud  ;  which  by  forne  politicians 
perhaps  may  be  applauded.  As  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  was  much  refpecled  by  the  Romans, 
and  on  that  account  had  meat  influence  in  Greece, 
Perfes  refolved  to  deprive  him  of  both  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  by  a  pretended  negotiation  of  neutrality, 
which  would  offend  the  pride  of  the  republic,  and 
make  it  behave  with  cooinef;  towards  Eumenes. 
He,  therefore,  offered  him  a  larje  fum  of  money 
II  he  would  remain  neuter  in  the  war  between  him 
and  the  Romans.  Eumenes  fell  into  the  fnare  ;  and 
when  Perfes  had  obtained  diffident  proofs  to  ex- 
pofe  the  king  of  Pergamus,  he  communicated 
them  to  the  Romans  ;  and  having  thus  deprived 
him  of  their  friendfiffp,  retained  his  money.  He 
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pra&ifed  a  like  fraud,  but  under  a  different  form, 
in  regard  to  Gentius,  'king  of  Illyria.  Gentius 
had  remained  neuter ;  but  in  order  to  caufe  a  di¬ 
ver  fion,  it  was  thought  proper  to  make  him  de¬ 
clare  againfl  the  Romans.  Perfes,  according  to 
his  ufual  cuftom,  fent  his  treafures  before  him, 
being  fully  refolved  net  to  let  them  efcape  from 
his  hands.  He  agreed  with  Gentius  that,  as  foon 
as  he  received  the  ftipulated  fum,  he  was  to  come 
to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Romans.  At  the 
fame  time  he  fent  him  ten  talents  by  way  of 
earned;  fhewed  his  ambaffadors  fome  boxes,  fea led 
and  addreffed  to  Gentius,  which  he  faid  contained 
the  reft,  and  which  he  fent  off  along  with  them  ; 
but  he  defired  the  conductors  to  proceed  flowly. 
Gentius,  when  he  received  the  earned,  as  he  knew 
that  the  remainder  of  the  money  was  approaching 
his  frontiers,  fuddenly  broke  off  all  correfpondence 
with  the  Romans,  and  caufed  their  ambaffadors  to 
be  arrefted.  Perfes  being  certain,  after  this  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  nations,  that  the  king  of 
Illyria  had  involved  himfelf  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Romans,  without  the  power  of  receding,  ordered 
his  boxes  to  be  brought  back ;  and  thus  pro¬ 
cured,  at  a  trifling  expenfe,  an  advantageous 
diverfion. 

It  may  be  readily  feen,  that  the  Romans  were  Defeat  at 

Pi  rfes 

engaged  with  an  enemy  fertile  ip  refources,  who  2832/ 
required  all  their  attention.  They,  therefore, 
fent  agajnft  him  the  ableft  of  their  generals,  the 
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celebrated  Paulus  iEmilius,  under  whofe  com- 

r 

mand  a  well-planned  campaign  (decided  the  fate  of 
Perfes,  and  of  Macedonia.  This  prince  covered 
his  kingdom  by  a  flrong  army  intrenched  behind 
Mount  Olympus,  fo  that  the  Romans  were  not 
able  to  attack  him  but  by  fortifying  themfelves 
on  that  mountain.  Some  of  the  Roman  generals 
believed,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  continue 
there  for  want  of  water ;  but  Paulus  AEmilius 
thought,  that  as  the  place  abounded  in  grafs,  and 
was  ornamented  with  beautiful  trees,  it  muff  con¬ 
tain  fp rings.  He  accordingly  led  thither  his  army, 
and  dug  wells,  which  afforded  an  abundant  fupply 
of  water.  At  the  fame  time  he  difpatched  by  a 
circuitous  route  a  body  of  troops,  who  furprized 
the  Macedonians,  and  obliged  them  to  abandon 
their  entrenchments.  Paulus  JLmilius  afterwards 
defcended  into  the  plain,  and  preparations  were 
made  on  both  fides  for  a  general  engagement. 

The  Macedonian  army  aflonifhed  the  Romans 
by  its  order  and  difppfition.  The  Thracian  mer¬ 
cenaries,  and  the  auxiliaries,  formed  fo  many  feled 
corps ;  but  the  phalanx  was  the  moil  remarkable. 
The  fine  appearance  of  the  men  of  which  it  was 
compofed,  the  richnefs  of  their  drefs,  which  was  of 
fcarlet,  and  the  fplepdour  and  brilliancy  of  their 
arms,  prelented  a  mofl  flriking  fpeclacle.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  this  army  but  an  able  general.  It 
is  not  known  by  whom  it  was  commanded  :  whe¬ 
ther  Perfes  remained  at  Pydna,  from  which  he  be- 
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held  the  battle,  or  whether  he  wras  prefent  in  it. 
The  moll  common  opinion  is,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  kick  from  a  horfe  the  evening  before, 
and  that  notwithftanding  the  pain  of  his  wound  he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  that  he 
was  even  flightly  wounded  ;  but  it  is  generally 
agreed,  that  he  was  among  the  foremoft  who  fled, 
and  that  he  placed  his  purple  robe,  after  being 
folded  up,  on  the  bow  of  his  laddie,  and  laid  afidc 
his  diadem  that  he  might  not  be  known.  Ho 
proceeded  without  flopping  to  Pella,  his  capital, 
which  he  entered  about  midnight  with  only  a  few 
attendants,  becaufe  the  greater  part  of  the  no¬ 
bility  of  his  court,  as  they  were  well  aware  that 
he  punilhed  others  without  hefitation  for  the 
faults  which  he  had  committed  himfelf,  chofe 
rather  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  than 
to  follow  him.  They,  indeed,  had  reafon  to  ap¬ 
plaud  themfelves  for  their  prudence,  when  they 
learned  that  two  of  his  faithful  fervants  having 
prefumed  to  give  him  advice  refpecting  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  moment,  he  fell  into  fuch  a  vio¬ 
lent  rage  againll  them,  that  he  llruck  off  their 
heads  with  his  own  hand.  He  was  abandoned  by 
all  his  followers  except  one  body  of  Cretans,  who 
remained  with  him,  not  fo  much  through  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  perfon,  as  through  the  hope  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  treafures  which  this  wretched 
monarch  carried  about  with  him,  and  from  which 
he  fcarcely  ever  averted  his  eyes, 
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Perfes,  flying  from  town  to  town,  retired  to  the 
ifland  of  Samothrace,  where  there  was  a  highly  re- 
fpected  temple  dedicated  to  Caflior  and  Pollux. 
He  was  attended  thither  by  Evander,  one  of  thofe 
whom  he  had  employed  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  to  ftone  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Both 
he  and  his  mailer  were  under  the  greateft  app're-? 
henflon  that  the  Romans  would  not  refpeft  their 
afylum.  The  inhabitants  of  Halicarnaflus,  feeing 
themfelves  furrounded  by  the  Roman  fleets  and 
armies,  were  no  lefs  uneafy  refpefling  the  prefer-? 
.  vation  of  their  privileges.  While  they  were  de¬ 
liberating  on  this  fubject  in  the  market  place,  a 
young  Roman,  mixing  with  the  crowd,  alked  them 
with  an  air  of  fimplicity,  whether  it  was  true  that 
Samothrace  was  confidered  as  a  facred  ifland. 
tc  Without  doubt,”  cried  the  whole  aflembly. 
“  But  do  you  believe,”  added  the  young  man, 
“  that  it  would  be  polluted  if  it  ferved  as  an 
<c  afylum  to  an  infamous  aflaflin  ?”  They  all 
agreed  that  it  would.  “  Well  then,”  added  he, 
“  Evander,  whofe  hiftory  he  related,  is  juft  now  in 
your  temple  along  with  Perfes.”  When  they 
heard  this  account  they  were  ftruck  with  horror ; 
and  it  was  immediately  determined,  that  Evander 
Ihould  quit  the  afylum,  or  come  and  vindicate  his 
conduft.  Perfes  was  thrown  into  great  embarraff- 
ment  by  this  refolution  ;  for  to  permit  Evander  to 
enter  into  a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  would  be 
to  accufe  himfelf.  The  king  advifed  him,  there- 
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fore,  in  an  amicable  manner,  rather  to  put  himfelf 
to  death.  Evander  did  not  relifli  this  propofal ; 
but  pretending  to  agree  to  it,  he  faid  that  he 
would  prefer  fwallowing  poifon  to  death  by  the 
fword.  Perfes,  who  fufpeited  that  he  chofe  poi¬ 
fon  merely  that  he  might  gain  time  for  the  pur- 
pofe  perhaps  of  charging  him  with  the  murder, 
purfued  the  moft  expeditious  means,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  difpatched  by  his  fervants. 

This  atrocity  made  all  thofe  who  could  have 
been  of  any  ufe  to  him  keep  at  a  diftance ;  and  he 
was  no  longer  furrounded  but  by  wretches  who 
were  only  fit  to  betray  him.  By  their  advice  he 
concluded  a  bargain  with  a  Cretan,  the  captain  of 
a  veffel,  who  agreed  to  tranfport  him  to  Crete 
with  his  family  and  treafures.  Perfes  fent  on 
board  the  veffel  in  the  evening  his  moft  valuable 
effeits,  and  about  midnight  repaired  himfelf  to  the 
fea  fhore,  according  to  appointment*  but  the  Cretan 
had  fet  fail.  The  wretched  monarch  thus  deferted 
concealed  himfelf  in  a  fmall  wood,  and  difpatched 
a  meffenger  to  Paulus  JEmilius  to  inform  him 
that  he  furrendered  himfelf  into  his  hands. 

The  conful,  furrounded  by  lidbors,  and  all  the 
infignia  of  Roman  grandeur,  received  him  under 
an  open  tent.  The  prince  appeared  in  a  mourning 
habit,  as  if  ready  to  fink  under  his  misfortune. 
After  reproaching  him  in  pretty  moderate  terms 
refpe&ing  his  conduit  towards  the  republic,  iEml- 
lips  faid :  “  The  Roman  people  are  as  much  cele^ 
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c<  brated  for  their  clemency  as  their  valour.  Y ou 
6i  may  hope  then,  prince,  and  be  even  allured, 
<c  that  they  will  be  no  lei's  generous  towards  you 
(i  than  they  have  been  towards  various  other 
<l  princes  fubjected  to  their  authority.”  Thefe 
confoling  words  he  addrefled  to  Perfes  in  the 
Greek  language ;  and  then  turning  towards  the 
Romans,  fpoke  to  them  as  follows  in  his  native 
tongue :  <c  Young  Romans,  you  here  fee  how  un- 
44  certain  are  all  human  things.  Take  advantage 
<c  of  the  lelfon  given  you  by  this  finking  ex- 
(C  ample  ;  learn  that  profperity  can  never  be  in- 
44  lured  by  pride  or  violence  ;  and;  remember, 
44  that  as  our  fate  is  liable  at  all  times  to 
44  change,  we  ought  never  to  place  confidence  in 
41  the  happinefs  of  the  moment.  True  courage  is 
44  never  elated  in  profperity,  and  does  not  fuller 
44  itfelf  to  be  deprelfed  by  adverfity.” 

The  confequences  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
hopes  which  the  conful  had  infpired.  As  Perfes 
well  knew  that  he  was  deftined  to  add  fplendour 
to  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  he  fent  to  beg  that 
he  might  be  faved  from  the  lhame  of  being  expofed 
as  a  fpe&acle  to  the  Romans.  44  The  favour 
44  which  he  requefis,”  faid  fEmilius  coolly,  44  is  in 
44  his  own  power  ;  it  depends  on  himfelf  to  obtain 
44  it.”  That  is  to  fay,  he  was  at  liberty  to  put  himfelf 
to  death :  a  great  indulgence  after  the  promife  made 
to  him  of  good  treatment !  He  was  led  in  triumph 

with  his  two  fons,  Alexander  and  Philip,  and  an 
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infant  daughter,  accompanied  by  the  officers  of 
their  houfehold,  They  all  had  their  eyes  bathed 
in  tears ;  and  while  they  falated  the  people  in  a 
fuppliant  manner,  they  taught  the  young  princes 
to  ftretch  out  alfo  their  innocent  hands.  The 
Icing  of  Macedonia,  covered  with  a  mourning 
habit,  walked  behind  them  alone,  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  Macedonians,  all  exhibiting  in 
their  looks  every  lign  of  grief  and  defpair.  Be- 
fides  the  treasures  of  Perfes,  and  the  rich  fpoils  of 
the  foldiers,  there  were  exhibited  on  this  occafion 
thofe  almoft  of  the  whole  world,  fmce  the  kings 
.of  Afia,  by  often  plundering  Greece,  had  tran- 
fported  to  their  own  kingdoms  the  moll  beautiful 
works  of  induftry,  and  the  moft  elleemed  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  arts.  Thefe  had  been  fent  to  Mace¬ 
donia  by  Alexander ;  and  Paulus  iEmilius,  in  his 
turn,  carried  away  from  all  the  cities  whatever  he 
found  in  them  moft  valuable,  in  order  to  enrich 
Rome.  The  fum  of  money  which  he  fent  to  the 
treafury  was  fo  conftderable,  that  it  prevented  the 
neceffity  of  impofing  any  tax  on  the  Romans  for  a 
pumber  of  years. 

After  the  triumph,  Perfes  was  thrown  into  an 
infeftious  dungeon,  with  common  criminals  de- 
ftined  for  punifhment.  As  he  was  left  feveral  days 
without  receiving  any  nouriffiment,  he  begged  of 
his  companions  in  mifery  to  Ihare  with  him  their 
fcanty  portion.  They  offered  him  a  rope  or  a 
dagger  ;  but  he  refufed  to  make  ufe  of  them. 
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Some  fav,  that  he  died  in  this  prifon  ;  and  others, 
that  he  was  removed  to  a  commodious  houfe, 
where  he  lived  two  years  ;  but  that  his  ill  temper 
having  rendered  him  infupportable  to  his  guards, 
they  relieved  each  other  in  turns  to  prevent  him 
from  enjoying  reft,  and  thus  occafioned  his  death 
through  want  of  fleep.  Kis  two  foils  and  his 
daughter,  led  with  him  in  triumph,  were  ftill 
children.  Philip  and  the  young  princefs  died ; 
but  Alexander  wras  put  apprentice  to  a  carpenter. 
He  applied  afterwards  to  writing,  and  became  a 
clerk  or  fecretary  in  the  fenate.  Gentius,  king  of 
Illyrkf,  with  his  wife  and  family,  were  prifoners  at 
Rome  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  they  were  treated 
with  much  lefs  feverity.  The  cities  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  fubjedt  to  the  Romans,  faw  arrive  among 
them  the  principal  Macedonian  families,  who  had 
orders  to  quit  the  country,  without  knowing 
whether  the  revenues  arifing  from  the  property 
taken  from  them  would  be  preferved  for  their 
ufe. 

In  regard  to  Macedonia  itfelf,  Paul  us  JEmilius 
declared  that  he  rendered  it  free.  How  far  this 
was  the  cafe  may  be  feen  by  what  follows.  He 
divided  the  kingdom  into  four  governments ;  for¬ 
bade  the  inhabitants  of  one  government,  under  the 
l'evereft  penalties,  to  have  the  leaft  intercourfe 
with  the  inhabitants  of  another  ;  gave  them  new 
laws ;  took  away  their  raoft  valuable  effects ; 
obliged  all  the  nobility  above  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
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leave  the  country  ;  and  forbade  the  richeft  mines 
to  be  worked.  Of  the  two  hundred  talents  which 
the  Macedonians  paid  to  their  kings,  the  Roman 
conful  required  only  a  hundred  for  the  republic. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  two  hundred 
were  fpent  in  the  kingdom,  and  were  therefore 
beneficial  to  it  ;  whereas  the  hundred  being:  ex- 
ported  every  year,  were  mere  lofs  to  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  Such  was  the  liberty  granted  to  them 
by  the  conqueror  !  Ferfes,  an  odious  and  deteft- 
able  character,  deferved,  no  doubt,  chaftifement  ; 
but  when  we  fee  his  children  and  his  family,  the 
principal  nobility  and  the  people,  injured  in  their 
laws  and  manners,  confined  in  their  commercial 
correfpondence,  and  plundered  methodically,  and- 
in  the  atrocious  manner  above  related,  can  we 
with  juftice  boafl  of  the  moderation  of  the  Roman 
republic  ? 

When  Paulus  dEmilius  returned,  the  fenate  feat 
commiffioners  who  were  charged  to  give  foine 
form  to  this  republic  compofed  of  incoherent 
parts  ;  for  the  cities  governed  themfelves  without 
any  general  connexion,  as  was  the  cafe  alfo  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  four  governments.  The  garrifons 
which  the  Romans  had  left  under  the  pretence  of 
protection,  though  they  apparently  affumed  no 
right  over  the  civil  government,  ftill  had  an  in¬ 
fluence  either  by  force  or  perfuafibn  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  magiftrates  and  other  civil  officers. 
Thofe  mod  difdnguifhed  by  their  probity  and 
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talents  were  not  the  perfcns  chcfen,  but  Rich  as 
fhewed  the  greatest  devotion  to  the  Romans.  The 
bulk  of  the  nation  were  really  in  a  hate  of  Haven*; 

j  J  + 

while  they  poffeffed  only  the  lhadow  of  liberty. 
Tormented  bv  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient 

J 

grandeur,  they  longed  for  the  moment  when  they 
fhould  f  nd  themfelves  in  a  hate  of  independence ; 
and  nothing  could  give  them  fatisfacfion  but  the 
monarchic  government  admin iftered  with  w'i'dom. 

While  in  this  difpofition  they  with  pleafure  faw 
appear  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  who  called  him- 
felf  the  fon  of  Perfes.  He  s;ave  out  that  he  had 
been  born  to  that  prince  by  a  concubine  named 
Cyrthefa,  and  that  his  father  had  caufed  him  to  be 
privately  educated,  in  order  that  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  might  remain,  in  cafe  he  Ihould  mif- 
carry  in  his  war  againft  the  Romans.  This  pre¬ 
tended  prince  was  called  Andrifcus  ;  but  when  he 
appeared  he  affumed  the  name  of  Philip,  under  both 
which  appellations  he  is  equally  known.  As  his 
firfb  attempt  was  not  fuccefsful,  he  retired  to  Syria 
to  Demetrius  Soter,  who  had  married  a  filler  of 
Perfes.  But  it  would  appear  that  Demetrius  was 
not  fatkned  with  the  proofs  of  his  birth,  as  he  de¬ 
livered  him  up  to  the  Romans  to  avoid  incurring 
their  refentment.  The  latter,  either  through  con¬ 
tempt  or  indifference,  being  negligent  in  guarding 
him,  he  eicaped  to  Thrace ;  and  having  collected 
fome  troops  entered  Macedonia,  where  his  army 
mcreafed,  and  conquered  the  kingdom  in  as  little 
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time  as  had  been  employed  by  Paulus  iEmilius 
to  fubdue  it.  The  chief  feature  in  his  charadter 
was  bravery  carried  to  intrepidity,  a  virtue  which 
was  particularly  pleafmg  to  the  Macedonians.  In 
other  refpedls,  he  had  all  the  vices  of  Perfes  : 
cruelty,  avarice,  pride  in  profperity,  and  meannefs 
in  misfortune. 

Like  him,  after  gaining  advantages  he  had  the 
imprudence  to  expofe  his  crown  to  the  hazard  of 
a  general  battle.  But  being  defeated,  he  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  ferved  to  ornament  the  triumph  of 
Cecilius  Metellus,  his  conqueror.  The  moft  com¬ 
mon  opinion  refpecting  this  Pfeudo-Philip,  as  he 
was  called  by  the  Romans,  is  that  he  was  an  im- 
poftor.  His  being  abandoned  by  Demetrius  So- 
ter,  who  delivered  him  up  to  the  Romans,  feems 
to  be  a  convincing  proof  of  it ;  for  had  Demetrius 
believed  that  he  was  really  his  nephew,  he  would 
certainly  not  have  behaved  to  him  in  that  man¬ 
ner.  He  was  followed  by  two  other  pretenders, 
the  lafl  of  whom  alfo  affumed  the  name  of  Philip. 
Like  the  firfl,  he  found  in  the  hatred  of  the 
Thracians  to  the  Romans,  and  the  difcontent  of 
the  Macedonians,  refources  which  fupported  him 
for  fome  time  ;  but  he  at  length  periihed  in  a 
battle.  He  was  the  lafl  perfon  w7ho  excited  the 
Macedonians  againft  the  conquerors,  with  a  view  , 
of  refloring  them  to  liberty,  or  of  eftablifhing  a 
right  to  the  crown,  either  as  the  fon  of  Perfes, 
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or  a  defcendant  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Mace-* 
donia. 

Macedonia  became  a  Roman  province,  and  in 
that  date  was  happier  than  when  it  had  been  an 
ally-  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  that 
though  adorers  of  their  own  liberty,  they  were  not 
fond  of  feeing  it  among  others,  and  even  perfecut- 
ed  thofe  who  feerned  to  enjoy  it.  But  as  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  influence  which  the 
word  liberty  had  over  the  human  mind,  they  pro¬ 
claimed  it  with  pomp  in  their  conquefts,  and  they 
impofed  on  it  conditions  and  rellrifHons  which 
rendered  it  burthenfome,  and  even  dangerous. 
This  gave  rife  to  quarrels  between  individuals  and 
neighbouring  towns,  and  fometimes  to  civil  wars, 
in  which  the  protecting  garrifons  interpofed  their 
mediation  and  force.  In  a  word,  their  conduct 
gave  rife  to  acts  of  defenfe  or  refiftance,  which 
were  treated  as  revolts.  The  Roman  armies  were 
put  in  motion,  the  country  was  fubdued,  and  the 
allies  became  fubjefts.  After  this  they  were  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  greatell  hrildnefs.  Thofe  whom  they 
entrufted  with  the  government  were  ftrictly  charg¬ 
ed  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  new  fuhjeCts  to 
the  yoke.  •  Proconfuls  who  difplayed  incapacity 
Were  recalled,  and  the  guilty  were  punifhed. 

We  find  an  inftance  of  the  latter  feverity  in  the 
hiftory  even  of  Macedonia.  Junius  Syllanus,  a 
man  of  illuftrious  birth,  behaved  fo  ill  in ‘that 
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country,  that  his  bad  conduct,  added  to  extortion 
and  cruelty,  excited  the  refentment  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  who  carried  their  complaints  to  Rome. 

The  fenate  ordered  Syllanus  to  appear  before 
them  ;  and  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  father  of  the 
accufed, '  having  requelled  leave  to  judge  his  fon’s 
caufe,  the  fenate,  convinced  of  his  integrity,  grant¬ 
ed  him  that  favour.  The  fon  being  convicted  and 
condemned,  was  expelled  from  his  father’s  houfe 
as  an  infamous  chara&er  ;  and  he  afterwards  hung 
himfelf  through  defpair.  When  the  father  was 
informed  of  this  catallrophe,  it  feemed  to  produce 
no  more  effedt  upon  him  than  if  it  had  happened 
to  a  llranger.  He  caufed  the  doors  of  his  houfe 
to  be  opened,  and  applied  to  his  ufual  bufinefs, 
confidering  Syllanus  as  a  man  unconnected  with 
his  family,  frnce  he  had  renounced  virtue.  Might 
not  Manlius  have  been  magnanimous  without  en¬ 
tirely  diverting  himfelf  of  fenrtbility  ? 

The  vicifiitudes  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
are  remarkable.  It  began  by  a  colony  of  Argives, 
who  formed  a  petty  empire  in  a  fmall  central  fpot 
furrounded  by  barbarians,  who  gradually  joined' 
them,  and  lafted  about  feven  hundred  years.  The 
policy  of  the  firft  kings,  in  not  declaring  againrt 
Perfta,  made  them  enjoy  peace,  while  all  Greece 
was  involved  in  the  flames  of  war.  Thus  the 
treafures  of  the  cities  which  were  attacked  flowed 
into  Macedonia,  as  into  an  afylum ;  and  the  Per- 
fian  monarchs  augmented  the  kingdom,  that  they 
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might  attach  it  more  firmly  to  their  intereft,  The 
peace  of  the  Macedonians  was  often  difturbed  by 
the  jealoufy  of  the  Greek  republics ;  but  Philip 
attacked  thefe  republics  in  his  turn,  and  got  into 
his  hands  the  fupreme  authority  of  Greece.  He 
made  ufe  of  it  to  pave  the  way  to  his  fon  for  the 
conqueft  of  Afia.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,. 
Macedonia  was  reduced  to  its  former  boundaries. 
It  was  gradually  contracted  by  unfortunate  fo¬ 
reign  and  civil  wars,  until  being  converted  into  a 
Roman  province,  it  returned  to  that  diminutive 
extent  poffeffed  by  the  Argives  its  founders ;  and 
it  at  length  loft  even  its  name  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks. 


Asia  after  Alexander  *.  - 


Afia  afrer 

Alexander. 

Under  the 

Stleucidse, 

called  Svro- 

Media, 

2687. 


The  Seleucidae,  or  kings  who  fucceeded  Alex¬ 
ander  in  Syria  and  Upper  Afia,  were  fo  called 
from  Seleucus,  who  founded  that  empire  called 
the  Syro-Median.  He  was  the  fon  of  Antiochus, 
one  of  the  principal  captains  of  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander.  He  attended  that  monarch  during 
his  conquefts  in  Afia,  and  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  elephants,  which  was  an  office  of 
fome  importance  in  the  army.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  he  was  appointed  by  the  protestors 
general  of  cavalry,  and  afterwards  governor  of 
Babylon.  In  this  place  he  conceived  a  defire  of 


*  Under  the  Seleucidae  it  was  called  Syro-Media. 
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becoming  a  fovereign  like  the  other  generals  of 
Alexander.  Seleucus,  in  the  profecution  of  this 
defign,  proceeded  with  great  dexterity  between 
the  different  rivals,  who  attacked  each  other  with 
the  utmoft  fury.  Antigonus,  it  is  faid,  difcovered 
his  ftratagem,  and  endeavoured  to  arrefl  him  ; 
but  he  efcaped  to  Egypt,  from  which  he  return¬ 
ed  with  a  fmall  army,  and  again  took  poffeffion  of 
Babylon.  From  this  centre  he  extended  his  em¬ 
pire  to  Media  ;  but  while  employed  with  conquefts, 
Demetrius,  the  fon  of  Antigonus,  retook  Baby¬ 
lon,  which  he  plundered  with  the  utmoft  inhu¬ 
manity.  The  exceffes  committed  by  this  prince 
made  the  Babylonians  regret  Seleucus,  who  had 
always  treated  them  with  mildnefs.  Being,  there¬ 
fore,  recalled,  he  fet  out  once  more  to  extend  his 
poffeflions ;  and,  befides  Media,  reduced  to  obedi¬ 
ence  Bactria,  Hyrcania,  and  all  the  provinces  for¬ 
merly  invaded  by  Alexander.  On  account  of  thefe 
numerous  conquefts  he  was  ftyled  Nicanor,  that  is, 
conqueror,  to  which  he  added  the  title  of  king  of 
Babylon  and  Media.  The  battle  of  Ipfus,  in 
which  Antigonus  was  killed,  fully  eftablifhed  his 
empire. 

Sixteen  large  cities  are  faid  to  have  been  built 
by  this  prince,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which 
were,  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  Seleucia,  Apamea, 
and  Laoaicea,  fo  called  from  the  names  of  his 
wife  and  children.  Others  of  lefs  importance 
were  named  after -other  perfons,  who  enjoyed  his 
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friendfhlp :  an  attention  which  proves  that  this 
prince  was  fond  of  (hewing  marks  of  his  affection* 
and  that  he  wifhed  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  it.  lie  fixed  his  habitation  at  Antioch,  on  the 
Orontes.  The  bed  of  the  river  Euphrates,  by  gra¬ 
dually  becoming  higher,  had  caufed  the  water  to 
overflow  its  banks,  and  to  inundate  the  plains 
around  Babylon,  where  it  formed  marfhes,  which 
rendered  the  city  uninhabitable.  Nothing  foon 
remained  of  it  but  the  walls.  In  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  chridian  sera  they  ferved  to  enclofe 
a  park  employed  for  confining  wild  beads.  Scarce¬ 
ly  any  veftiges  of  it  can  be  didinguiihed  at  prefent  ; 
and  the  place  on  which  Babylon  (food  is  even  dis¬ 
puted. 

Amiochus.  Seleucus  had  a  fen,  named  Antiochus,  whom 
he  loved  with  the  tendered  affection.  This  prince 
was  attacked  by  a  lingering  difeafe,  the  caufe  of 
which  no  perfon  could  difeover.  Erafidratus,  his 
phyfician,  who  had  made  himfelf  well  acquainted 
with  the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  an  art  more  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  medical  profeffion  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  difeovered  that  the  diforder  of  Antio- 
chus  arofe  from  the  palTIon  of  love,  and  that  the 
objett  of  this  paffion  was  Stratonice,  his  mother- 
in-law,  the  mod  beautiful  woman  of  her  time.  He 
found  means  to  draw  this  confeflion  from  his  pa¬ 
tient  ;  who  told  him  alfo,  that  having  found  all 
his  efforts  to  overcome  his  paffion  ufelefs,  he  had 
refolved  to  put  himfelf  to  death.  Erafidratus  had 
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no  fooner  made  this  difcovery  than  he  waited  *on 
the  king,  and  informed  him  that  his  fon’s  illnefs 
proceeded  from  love ;  but  that  it  was  incurable, 
becaufe  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  enjoy  the  be¬ 
loved  object,  or  to  live  without  her.  <c  How,  im- 
44  poflible  to  enjoy  the  object  of  his  affection  !”  faid, 
the  king. — 44  Who  is  it  then  ?”  added  he.  “  It  is 
44  my  wife,”  replied  Erafnlratus  ;  44  and  I  ana 
44  certainly  not  difpofed  to  reiign  her  to  him.” 

44  What,”  replied  the  king,  44  can  you,  my,  friend 
44  Erafiftratus,  fuller  my  fon,  my  only  hope,  to 
44  perilh  by  refufmg  him  your  wife  ?  Where  then 
44  is  your  attachment  towards  me  ?”  44  But,” 

returned  the  phyfician,  44  fuppofe  the  prince  were 
44  paffionately  fond  of  Stratonice,  would  you  re- 
44  fign  your  pretenfions  to  her,  and  follow  that 
44  advice  yourfelf  which  you  give  to  me?”  44  O 
44  ye  gods !”  cried  the  father,  44  I  wilh  I  could 
44  purchafe  my  fon’s  life  by  the  facrifice  of  Stra- 
44  totiice.  I  would  inftantly  refign  her  and  my 
44  whole  kingdom  to  fave  the  life  of  a  fon  who 
44  is  fo  dear  to  me.”  Erafiftrat'us  took  the  mo¬ 
narch  at  his  word.  44  Antiochus,”  laid  he,  44  can 
44  have  no  other  faviour  but  you  ;  for  the  objeS 
44  of  his  love  is  Stratonice.”  Seleucus  made  no 
helitation,  and  refigned  his  wife  to  his  fon. — • 
Would  he  have  refigned  his  midrefs  with  the  fame 
■eife  ? 

At  this  period  two  only  of  the  thirty-fix  gene- 1719. 
rals  of  Alexander,  Seleucus  and  Lyfimachusfwere 
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Antiochus 

Soter. 

Antiochus 

Theos, 

2738- 

Invafion  of 

the  Gauls. 


alive ;  but  the  noble  remains  of  the  vail  em¬ 
pire  which  they  pdffeffed  were  not  able  to  gra¬ 
tify  their  ambition.  They  endeavoured  to  deprive 
each  other  of  certain  parts,  which  they  both  ought 
to  have  abandoned,  in  order  to  pafs  their  old  age  in 
peace.  The  third  of  power  kept  them  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  date  of  hodility  till  the  lad  moment  of 
their  lives.  Lyfimachus  perifhed  in  battle,  and 
Seleucus  did  not  long  furvive  him,  being  aifad 
finated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  for  whom  he  was 
about  to  prepare  a  fmall  date  in  Macedonia,  This 
prince  didinguifhed  himlelf  among  all  the  kings 
of  his  time,  not  only  by  his  warlike  virtues,  but 
by  his  love  of  judice,  his  clemency,  and  his  pro¬ 
found  refpeft  for  religion.  He  was  fond  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  encouraged  men  of  learning.  The  fu- 
perb  library  which  Xerxes  had  taken  from  the 
Athenians  was  redored  to  them  by  Seleucus.  He 
ufed  to  fay  :  44  Did  men  know  how  painful  the 
44  duties  of  royalty  are,  none  of  them  -would  be 
44  fo  mad  as  to  accept  a  crown,  or  even  to  take  it 
44  up  were  it  thrown  at  their  feet.” 

Under  Antiochus  Soter,  his  fuccedor,  the  Gauls, 
invited  to  Ada  by  Nicomedes  king  of  Bythinia, 
repaired  thither,  and  founded  a  date  called  Gallo- 
Graecia,  or  Gallatia.  Seven  hundred  years  after, 
according  to  a  cotemporary  author,  the  fame 
language  was  fpoken  in  that  country  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Triers.  The  happinefs  of  the 
king  of  Syria  v/as  didurbed  by  domedic  troubles* 
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One  of  his  fons  revolted,  and  was  punifhed  with 
-death.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  caufe  of  his 
rebellion  was  the  predilection  fhewn  by  the  father 
for  the  fon  of  Stratonice,  whom  he  appointed  his 
fucceffor.  The  latter  when  he  afcended  the  throne 
affumed  the  name  of  Thaos ,  that  is,  god.  The  fame 
title  had  been  given  to  his  father,  his  grand-father, 
and  their  wives ;  but  only  after  their  death.  Un¬ 
der  this  prince  lived  Berofus,  the  hiftorian  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  who  dedicated  his  work  to  him.  Love, 
and  the  madnefs  which  attends  that  paflion,  oc- 
cafioned  a  war  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.  Magas,  king  of 
Cyrene  and  Lybia,  had  promifed  Berenice  and 
his  dates  as  a  dowry  to  the  fon  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch.  On  his  death  his  widow  Apame  re- 
fufed  to  adhere  to  an  engagement  which  had  been 
made  againft  her  inclination,  and  fhe  invited  to 
receive  her  daughter’s  hand  Demetrius,  brother 
to  a  king  of  Macedonia.  This  prince,  who  was 
one  of  the  handfomeft  men  of  his  time,  excited  the 
affeftion  of  the  widow,  and  fhe  refolved  to  marry 
him  herfelf,  to  the  prejudice  of  Berenice.  Being 
certain  of  the  mother’s  attachment,  Demetrius 
fhewed  very  little  refpeft  for  the  daughter,  and 
ftill  lefs  for  the  courtiers  and  minifters.  They  all, 
therefore,  refolved  to  get  rid  of  him ;  and  Berenice 
having  conduced  the  confpirators  to  her  mother’s 
apartment,  they  put  him  to  death,  notwithftand- 
ujg  the  efforts  of  the  queen,  who  covered  him 
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with  her  own  body,  to  defend  him  from  the  blows 
of  the  aflaffins.-  Berenice  went  to  conclude  her 
marriage  in  Egypt,  and  the  king  feized  on  her 
dowry.  Apame  then  retired  to  Antiochus  Theos, 
and  perfuaded  him  to  endeavour  to  wreR  from  the 
hands  of  her  fon-in-law  the  Rates  which  her  daugh¬ 
ter  had  brought  to  him. 

Parthians.  This  gave  rife  to  a  bloody  war, which  was  fufpend- 
ed  on  the  part  of  Antiochus  by  a  revolt  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Badtrians  :  the  former  were  command¬ 
ed  by  Arfaces,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  latter  by  Theodotus,  governor  for  the 
king  of  Syria.  The  embarrafiment  into  which 
Antiochus  was  thrown  by  the  rebels  compelled 
him  to  make  a  peace,  fealed  by  a  marriage  ;  but 
the  confequences  of  it  proved  exceedingly  fatal 
to  him.  He  had  two  children  by  Laodice  his 
wife,  who  was  alfo  his  filler  ;  yet  he  divorced 
her,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  Berenice, 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  who  brought 
him  immenfe  riches.  As  long  as  the  Egyptian 
monarch  lived,  Antiochus  {hewed  great  refpedf  for 
his  daughter,  whom  he  loved  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  fent  to  Antioch  water  of  the  Nile,  which 
it  was  thought  the  Rate  of  her  health  required ; 
but  unfortunately  for  Berenice,  he  died  two  years 
after  her  marriage.  Antiochus  then  difmiffed  her, 
and  took  back  Laodice,  who  returned  with  her 
two  children,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  Hierax, 
but  with  a  firm  refolution  of  preventing  the  fu. 
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ture  inconftancy  of  her  hufband.  She  adopted 
indeed  a  very  fure  method  of  effe&ing  her  purpofe, 
which  was  to  deftroy  him  by  poifon and  every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  render  her  crime 
ufeful.  She  placed  in  the  bed  of  the  deceafed  a 
man  named  Artemon,  who  in  his  features  and 
voice  had  a  perfect  refemblance  to  the  king.  The 
impoftor  recommended  to  the  nobility,  who  came 
to  vifit  him,  his  wife  and  his  children.  Laodice, 
at  the  fame  time,  caufed  a  proclamation  to  be 
iflued  in  the  name  of  her  hufband,  whom  the 
people  believed  to  be  (till  alive,  by  which  her 
elded  fon  Seleucus  was  appointed  fucceffor  to  the 
crown. 

Berenice  efcaped,  with  her  fon  at  her  bread:,  to  Selewnjs 
Daphne,  a  delightful  place,  fituated  almod  at  the  Antiochus 
gates  of  Antioch,  where  there  was  a  temple  dedi-  socucus 
cated  to  Apollo,  confidered  as  an  inviolable  afylum.  ^unus- 
The  cruel  Laodice,  however,  paid  as  little  refpedt 
to  the  innocence  of  her  rival,  as  fhe  had  done  to 
the  facred  bonds  of  hymen.  She  caufed  Berenice 
to  be  maffacred,  together  with  her  child.  The  Icing 
of  Egypt,  who  hadened  to  her  relief,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  murder, 
but  time  enough  to  punifh  Laodice,  whom  he  put 
to  death.  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  fons  worthy 
of  this  Megara,  fpent  their  lives  in  difputing  for 
the  throne,  which  they  afcended  in  turns.  By  a 
^remarkable  Angularity,  they  both  died  in  confine¬ 
ment  ;  Antiochus,  in  Egypt,  almod  on  the  threshold 
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of  his  prifon,  from  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
efcape ;  and  Seleucus,  a  captive  to  Arfaces  king 
of  the  Parthians.  The  latter  -was  ironicallv  fur- 

J 

named  Callinicus,  the  Victorious,  becaufe  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  none  of  his  enterprizes ;  Antiochus  was 
called  Hierax,  the  Hawk,  becaufe  no  prey  came 
wrong  to  him ;  and  Seleucus,  the  fon  of  Callinicus, 
who  fucceeded  him,  was  ftvled  Ceraunus,  or  the 
Thunderer,  alfo  by  an  antiphrafis,  becaufe  he  was 
as  weak  in  mind  as  feeble  in  body.  He  reigned 
only  three  years  ;  but  in  that  fhort  fpace  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  perfidious  efforts  of  a  confpiracy, 
which  had  aim  off  overturned  the  throne.  He 
maintained  himfelf  on  it,  however,  by  the  councils 
of  his  coufm  Acnaeus,  the  fon  o'f  Andromachus, 
his  mother’s  brother ;  but  this  faithful  relation 
was  not  able  to  fecure  him  from-poifon.  Achseus 
punifhed  the  criminals,  and  the  crown  was  offered 
to  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceafed  king  ;  but  he  refufed  it,  and  employed  him¬ 
felf  with  fuccefs  in  fecuring  it  to  Antiochus,  who 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  whom  he  took 
under  his  protection. 

Antiochus  Jn  hiftory  this  prince  has  been  ftvled  the  Great, 

the  Great,  1  r  J  / 

3775.  and  he  feems  'to  be  equally  entitled  to  it  by  his 
noble  actions  and  his  faults,  his  profperity  and 
his  misfortunes.  Among  the  laft  may  be  reckoned 
the  blind  confidence  which  he  long  placed  in 
Hermias,  who  had  been  the  minifter  of  his  father 
Ceraunus,  and  whom  he  retained  in  the  fame 
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quality.  Hermias  was  obflinate,  jealous  of  ex- 
clufive  favour,  imperious,  and  cruel ;  an  enemy  ~ 
to  thofe  who  polfelfed  talents  likely  to  obfcure  his  / 
own,  and  could  neither  bear  contradiction  nor 
remonftrance ;  but  he  polfelfed,  in  a  fovereign 
degree,  the  art  of  captivating  the  mind  of  his 
mailer. 

By  the  arrangement  made  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  Achseus  toolc  charge  of  the  provinces 
of  Alia  Minor ;  Molo  was  fent  as  governor  to 
Media,  and  Alexander  to  Perlia.  The  two  latter 
were  brothers,  and  both  able  generals.  Epigenes, 
who  polfelfed  equal  experience,  a  man  of  profound 
fenfe  and  irreproachable  character,  remained  with 
the  young  monarch,  to  command  the  army  at¬ 
tached  to  his  perfon  ;  but  his  noble  qualities  ex¬ 
cited  the  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  Hermias.  It  is 

believed  alfo  that  the  revolt  of  Molo  and  Alex- 

»  • 

ander  was  occafioned  by  the  haughtinefs  and  op- 
prellion  of  the  miniller.  It  broke  out  julb  at  the 
moment  when  Antiochus  had  engaged  in  a  war 
againll  Ptolemy  Philopater  king  of  Egypt.  Epi¬ 
genes  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  prudent  for 
the  monarch  to  fubdue  the  rebels  and  rellore 
peace  to  his  kingdom,  before  he  fhould  attack 
another ;  but  this  meafure  was  oppofed  by  his 
rival  Hermias.  He  pretended  that  it  was  not  the 
bufmefs  of  Antiochus  to  attack  the  rebels ;  that 
this  talk  was  lit  only  for  his  general ;  and  that  being 
a  king  he  ought  to  combat  againll  none  but  kings. 
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This  oftentatious  advice  prevailed  over  the  found 
reafoning  of  Epigenes.  The  minifter  even  found 
means  to  make  Epigenes,  on  account  of  his  per- 
fifting  in  his  opinion,  to  be  fufpected  of  collufion 
with  the  rebellious  governors.  Antiochus,  how¬ 
ever,  leaving  his  general  to  exercife  his  own  dif- 
cretion  againft  the  rebels,  went  himfelf  to  attack 
the  king  of  Egypt ;  but  the  latter  deigned  to  op- 
pofe  to  him  only  his  generals,  who  did  not  fuffer 
him  to  approach  the  frontiers. 

During  this  Ihameful  expedition  the  rebels  ac¬ 
quired  more  ftrength,  and  gained  a  battle.  It  was 
then  debated  in  the  council  whether  the  king 
Ihould  proceed  againft  them  in  perfon,  or  continue 
to  harafs  Egypt.  Hermias  and  Epigenes,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  difcuftion,  again  advanced  contrary 
opinions.  That  of  Epigenes  prevailed ;  but  Her¬ 
mias  did  not  fail  to  be  foon  revenged'  for  this 
preference.  The  ufelefs  expedition  againft  Egypt 
had  exhaufted  the  treafury,  and  when  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  march,  no  money  could  be  procured. 
The  troops  murmured,  and  the  king  found  himfelf 
under  great  embarraffment,  Elermias  then  offered 
to  pay  the  army  with  his  own  money,  if  the  king 
would  difmifs  Epigenes.  He  coloured  over  this 
infolent  propofal  with  a  pretence  that  after  the  dif- 
fenfion  which  had  taken  place  between  them,  they 
Ihould  never  be  able  to  agree,  and  that  the  public 
bufmefs  would  fuffer  by  their  difcord.  To  his 
great  regret,  Antiochus  left  Epigenes  in  Apamea, 
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with  ftrid  orders  not  to  quit  it.  Kerxnias,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  content  himfelf  with  a  finiple  arreft. 

After  the  departure  of  the  king,  he  'caufed  E pi- 
genes  to  be  conveyed  to  the  citadel ;  and  as  the 
governor  of  it  was  entirely  at  his  devotion,  he 
charged  him  to  find  out  forne  crime  of  which  his 
prifoner  might  be  accufed.  To  fuppofe  a  fecret 
correfpondence  by  letters  between  him  and  the 
rebels ;  to  accufe  him  before  his  own  tribunal ;  to 
condemn  him  and  caufe  him  to  be  executed,  was 
for  the  governor  the  affair  of  one  day ;  and  for 
Hermias  to  obtain  the  king’s  approbation,-  was  the 
affair  of  a  moment, 

Antiochus  defeated  the  rebels ;  and  Molo  killed 
himfelf  after  an  unfortunate  battle.  One  of  his 
brothers,  named  Neolaus,  efcaped,  and  carried  to 
his  other  brother,  Alexander,  the  news  of  his  de¬ 
feat.  Finding  themfelves  without  any  refource, 
they  find  put  to  death  their  mother,  then  their 
wives,  and  afterwards  themfelves.  Such  cruel 
fcenes  frequently  took  place  in  Afia,  where  the 
conquerors  were  accuffomed  to  fpare  none  of  the 
family  of  the  conquered,  left  there  fhould  remain 
avengers ;  and  through  a  dread  that  this  deftruc- 
tion  might  be  accompanied  with  torture,  the  un¬ 
happy  wretches  chofe  rather  to  deftroy  themfelves. 
Antiochus  conceived  a  defign  of  adding  to  the 
provinces  he  had  juft  conquered,  Media,  a  neighs 
bouring  kingdom,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  people. 

Hermias  at  firft  oppofed  this  expedition,  in  which 
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the  king,  from  whom  he  derived  all  his  authority, 
might  periih  ;  but  having  learned  that  the  queen 
was  juft  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon,  he  ftrongly  urg¬ 
ed  the  king  to  engage  in  the  war,  under  an  idea 
that  he  would  be  killed,  arid  that  he  fiiould  then 
be  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  prince.  He  was 
deceived,  however,  in  his  expeditions.  The  am¬ 
bitious  pretenfions  of  Antiochus  were  confined  to 
a  treaty  of  peace  ;  the  difadvantages  of  which  the 
attacked  king,  who  was  enfeebled  by  age,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  danger  of  hoftilities. 

Hermias  ftill  reigned  with  infolent  defpotifm, 
which  he  extended  even  to  his  mafter.  He  fome- 
times  fpoke  to  Antiochus  in  a  tone  very  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  that  of  refpect.  This  behaviour  had 
excited  umbrage  in  the  mind  of  the  king  againft 
his  minifter,  but  he  aurft  not  difclofeit.  It  was 
therefore  a  relief  to  him,  when  his  phyfician 
Apollophanes,  by  fome  advances,  encouraged  him 
to  explain  himfelf  on  this  fubject.  He  was  as 
fenfible  as  the  phyfician  of  the  pride,  obftinacy, 
and  cruelty  of  Hermias  ;  but  Apollophanes  having 
convinced  him,  that  by'  abandoning  fo  much  au¬ 
thority  to  fuch  a  minifter  was  expofing  himfelf  to 
danger,  the  deftruction  of  Hermias  was  refolved 
on.  Antiochus  enticed  him  to  a  fecret  place,  and 
caufed  him  to  be  affaflinated  by  his  guards.  All 
Syria  was  filled  with  the  utmoft  joy  by  his  death. 
When  the  news  reached  Apamea,  the  inhabitants, 
as  if  frantic,  hurried  to  the  houfe  where  his 
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wife  lodged,  arid  Jtoned  her  to  death,  with  their 
children. 

One  of  the  greateft  crimes  of  Hermias  was  that 
of  having  rendered  Achaeus  criminal,  and  An- 
tiochus  cruel.  Faithful  to  his  pupil,  for  whom  he 
had  procured  the  empire,  Achasus  did  his  utmoft 
endeavour  to  render  his  government  in  Aha  Mi¬ 
nor  flourilhing.  He  undertook  againft  his  ufurp- 
ing  neighbour,  expeditions  which  terminated 
happily  ;  and  this  fuccefs  excited  the  jealoufy  of 
Hermias,  who  endeavoured  to  ruin  Achseus  in  the 
elteem  of  Antiochus,  by  afcribing  to  him  ambiti¬ 
ous  views,  and  a  fecret  connection  with  Ptolemy  ; 
a  crime  unpardonable  with  the  king  of  Syria,  who 
(till  had  an  eye  on  Egypt.  Achaeus  well  knew 
that  this  calumny  met  with  credit ;  and  as  the 
plots  formed  by  the  minifter  appeared  to  him  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  to  require  the  greateft  precaution 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  life,  he  thought  he  could 
find  no  better  means  of  accomplifhing  his  views 
than  to  affume  the  crown  he  had  before  refufed, 
and  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Afia. 

Thus  what  had  been  fuppofed  became  reality.  * 
,  Achseus  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Ptolemy, 
who  was  able  to  fupport  him  ;  and  Antiochus  faw 
himfelf  threatened  with  a  dangerous  war.  He 
was  powerfully  affifted  in  it  by  Theodotus  the 
JEtolian,  who  by  fome  court  intrigues  had  been 
forced  to  quit  the  government  of  Ccelefyria,  which 
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lie  held  from  Ptolemy,  and  to  throw  himfeif  into 
the  arms  of  Antiochus.  He  was  a  man  not  only 
able  in  council  but  in  execution,  as  appears  by  the 
following  anecdote.  Being  well  acquainted  with 
the  Egyptian  language  and  manners,  he  conceived 
a  defign  of  avenging  himfeif  on  the  king  of  Egypt 
for  the  injuftice  he  had  experienced  from  his  mb 
n liter.  He  hole  imperceptibly  one  evening  into 
the  camp,  accompanied  only  by  two  foldiers,  and 
proceeded  to  the  tent  of.  the  king.  Very  fortu¬ 
nately  Ptolemy  had  gone  out ;  and  as  Theodotus 
did  not  find  him,  he  wifhed  at  any  rate  to  leave 
fome  proofs  of  his  boldnefs  ;  he  therefore  killed  his 
phyfician,  and  wounded  two  other  perfons.  This 
intrepid  ariion  fpread  alarm  and  terror  throughout 
the  whole  army  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  con- 
fufion,  Theodotus  efcaped  in  fafety. 

The  battle  of  Raphia,  in  which  Antiochus  fuf* 
tained  a  very  great  lofs,  would  have  occafioned 
that  of  ail  Syria,  had  he  been  engaged  with  a 
prince  lefs  indolent,  and  lefs  fond  of  pleafure  than 
the  monarch  of  Egypt.  It  would  appear  that  this 
prince  wifhed  for  nothing  more  of  victory  than  the 
triumph.  After  carrying  his  laurels  into  feveral 
provinces  which  fubmitted,  and  overrunning  Palef- 
tine  as  far  as  Jerufalem,  the  temple  of  which  he 
vifited,  being  defirous  of  enjoying  eafe  and  lux¬ 
ury  in  his  palace,  he  granted  an  advantageous 
peace  to  Antiochus.  This  peace  was  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  unfortunate  Achasus.  His.  old  pupil 
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who  had  full  time  to  make  the  neceffary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  purfuing  him,  obliged  him  to  Ihut  him- 
felf  up  in  the  citadel  of  Sardis ;  but  three  Cre¬ 
tans,  by  an  a<ft  of  treachery,  performed  with  great 
ability,  drew  him  from  that  afylum,  and  for  a  fti- 
pulated  fum  delivered  him  up  to  the  king.  An- 
tiochus  faw  him,  fhed  tears,  and  caufed  his  head 
to  be  ftruck  off.  He  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
re-eftablilh  the  Syrian  empire  in  its  ancient  fplen- 
dour.  He  expelled  the  Parthians  from  Media, 
purfued  them  to  their  own  country,  forced  their 
king  Arfaces  to  fly  to  Hyrcania,  the  capital  of 
which  he  took,  and  afterwards  granted  him  peace. 
He  proceeded  thence  to  Baftria,  which  he  would 
have  united  to  his  empire,  had  he  not  preferred 
leaving  it  under  the  dominion  of  a  king,  to  ferve 
as  a  barrier  againft  the  irruptions  of  the  Scythians. 
In  thefe  wars,  which  lafted  feven  years,  Antiochus 
(hewed  as  much  ability  as  valour.  He  was  wound¬ 
ed  ;  undertook  laborious  marches  at  the  head  of 
his  army  ;  expofed  himfelf  to  the  fame  fufferings 
as  his  foldiers — hunger  and  thirft,  the  piercing  cold 
of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  the  fuffocating 
heat  of  the  deferts. '  By  this  expedition,  for  which 
he  ought  to  be  claffed  among  the  moll  celebrated 
warriors,  he  acquired  the  furname  of  Great,  which 
he  might  have  borne  with  glory  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  had  he  not  undertaken  a  war  againft  the 
Romans. 

It  appears,  and  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  this 
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war  was  juft  on  the  part  of-the  republic.  In  the 
commencement  of  it  the  Romans  acted  only  as  the 
protestors  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  an  infant  whole 
ftates  Antioch  us  wifhed  to  invade,  and  who  to 
enable  him  to  commit  that  act  of  injuftice  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  Philip  king  of  Macedonia; 
but  afterwards  they  appeared  as  protestors  of  the 
free  cities  of  Aft  a  Minor,  and  particularly  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  excited  the  avarice 
of  the  king  of  Syria.  The  firft  conqueft  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reft,  was 
that  of  Thrace.  The  Romans  pretended  that  it 
belonged  to  them  as  depending  on  Macedonia,  and 
as  being  an  indemnification  for  the  war  which 
they  had  maintained  againft  Philip.  Antiochus 
carried  his  right  fo  far  back  as  the  conqueft  of 
that  province  by  Seleucus,  his  great  grand-father, 
from  Lyfimachus,  one  of  the  fucceifors  of  Alex, 
ander.  Had  the  claimants  fpoken  out  clearly, 
without  involving  their  pretenfions  in  haughty 
fpeecnes,  which,  though  admired,  exhibit  nothing 
but  contefts  of  pride,  Antiochus  would  have  faid  ; 
44  I  have  need  of  Thrace  in  order  that  I  may 
44  reach  Greece,  and  eni'ure  that  power  which  I 
44  wilh  to  eftablifh  over  fuch  ftates  as  I  think 
44  proper  and  the  Romans  would  have  replied: 
44  From  Greece  you  may  advance  to  Italy  :  we 
44  will  not  fuller  you  to  fet  a  foot  in  Europe.” 
Such,  in  a  few  words,  were  the  motives  of  this 
war,  which  procured  to  the  Romans  an  entrance 
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into  Afia ;  and  which,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  car¬ 
ried  them  much  farther  into  that  vaft  country 
than  they  had  at  firft  imagined. 

The  Egyptian  war  was  fufpended  or  terminated  2804. 
by  a  promife  of  marriage  between  t\to  children  of 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  young  Ptolemy  and  a 
daughter  of  Antiochus.  The  minority  of  the 
young  prince  was  difiurbed  by  the  revolt  of 
Scopas  the  JEtolian,  who,  though  only  the  chief  of 
a  body  of  auxiliaries,  afpired  to  the  throne  ;  but 
he  was  anticipated  in  his  defigns,  and  punifhed. 
Dicearchus,  one  of  his  principal  accomplices,  was  a 
man  void  of  faith  or  modefty,  and  who  gloried  in 
his  villany.  Having  been  entrufted  by  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia  with  the  management  of  an  expe¬ 
dition,  in  defiance  of  a  folernn  treaty,  he  caufed 
two  altars  to  be  raifed  to  injuftice  and  impiety, 
and  offered  up  facrifices  to  both.  He  however 
fhewed  this  difference  from  common  hypocrites 
and  villains,  that  he  at  lead  publicly  adored  the 
divinities  whom  he  harboured  in  his  bread:. 

As  Antiochus  had  fufpended  the  Egyptian  war,  *204. 
he  perhaps  might  have  deferred  that  which  he  was 
planning  againff  the  Romans,  had  not  his  un¬ 
certainty  been  fixed  by  Hannibal.  This  great 
general,  expelled  by  the  hatred  of  the  Romans 
from  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  where  he  {till  caufed 
the  rival  of  his  country  to  tremble,  had  taken 
flielter  in  the  court  of  Syria,  where  he  made  An¬ 
tiochus  acquainted  with  the  ftratagems  of  the 
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fenate,  and  {hewed  him  that  the  Romans  only 
wifhed  to  amufe  him  by  their  embaflies  ;  that  all 
their  propofals  were  infidious  ;  and  that  they  were 
determined,  at  any  rate,  to  involve  him  in  war, 
that  they  might  fubject  him  to  their  laws.  As  An- 
tiochus  was  too  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  information,  he  made  great  preparations ;  and 
hefitated  only  in  regard  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
employing  them. 

But  this  Hannibal,  fo  deeply  {killed  in  politics, 
and  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  duplicity  of  the 
Romans,  fuflered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by  their 
ambaffadors.  Thefe  ambaffadors  having  gone  to 
pay  him  a  viiit  at  Ephefus,  v/here  he  was  waiting 
for  the  king  in  order  to  determine  refpecting  the 
war,  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  kindnefs 
and  refpeft  ;  reproached  him  in  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner  on  account  of  the  inveterate  hatred  which  he 
entertained  againft  the  republic  ;  informed  him 
that  the  Romans  entertained  very  different  fenti- 
ments  towards  him — that  his  name  was  never  pro¬ 
nounced  at  Rome  without  tranfports  of  admira¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  wifhed  for  nothino-  fo  much 
as  an  opportunity  of  obliging  him.  This  flattery 
produced  the  intended  effect .  Hannibal,  fwallow- 
ing  with  avidity  the  poifon  of  adulation,  was  eager 
to  pay  his  court  to  thofe  wrho  poured  it  out.  He 
confldered  their  afliduity  as  highly  honourable  to 
his  character  ;  and  that  he  might  not  lofe,  for  a 
-  moment,  converfation  fo  agreeable  to  his  feelings, 
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he  gave  them  lodging  in  his  own  houfe.  What 
the  perfidious  ambaffadors  wifhed  and  forefaw, 
took  place.  Antiochus  was  offended  :  he  thought 
the  Carthaginian  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
Romans ;  and  he  withdrew  from  him  his  confi¬ 
dence. 

Hannibal  was  foon  fenfible  of  his  fault  ;  and 
having  with  difficulty  procured  accefs  to  the  king, 
from  whofe  prefence  he  had  been  excluded  by  the 
1  intrigues  of  the  ambaffadors,  and  by  jealoufy,  ad- 
dreffed  him  as  follows  :  44  At  the  age  of  nine,  I 

44  fwore  at  the  altar,  between  the  arms  of  my  fa- 
44  ther  Hamilcar,  never  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
44  with  the  Romans,  and  to  carry  my  hatred 
cc  againfl  them  along  with  me  to  the  grave.  It 
44  was  a  defire  of  fulfilling  this  folemn  engage- 
44  ment,  and  of  effecting  their  ruin,  that  induced 
44  me  to  quit  Carthage,  and  to  repair  to  Syria.  If 
44  you  difdain  the  offer  of  my  affiftance  I  will  go 
44  to  every  place  where  foldiers  or  arms  can  be 
44  found,  and  will  excite  enemies  againfl  the  Ro- 
44  mans.  My  hatred  againfl  them  is  as  flrong  as 
44  theirs  againfl  me.  If  you  perfift  in  your  in- 
44  tention  of  declaring  war  againfl  them,  you  will 
44  have  no  greater  friend  than  Hannibal ;  but  if 
44  you  incline  towards  peace,  from  me  you  can 
44  expefl  nothing.  I  breathe  nothing  but  war  ; 
44  and  if  I  fail  in  fomenting  it  here,  I  will  go  to 
44  every  country  where  I  have  any  hopes  of  ex- 
44  citing  it.”  He  then  entered  into  an  explanation 
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of  his  plan  for  carrying  it  on.  44  It  is  not  ifi 
44  Greece,  but  in  Italy,”  added  he,  44  that  you 
44  can  combat  with  fuccefs.  There  you  will  find- 
44  whole  nations  impatient  of  the  Roman  yoke, 
44  who  will  ftrengthen  your  armies.  You  flatter 
44  yourfelf  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Romans 
44  to  tranfport  their  legions  to  the  eaft  ;  but  they 
44  know  how  to  furmount  every  obftacle.  In  a 

J 

44  little  time  you  will  fee  your  kingdom  inundated 
44  as  if  by  a  torrent  which  has  overturned  its 
44  mounds.  What  I  here  tell  you  in  private  I  will 
“  maintain,  ifneceffary,  in  the  prefence  of  your  whole 
44  court.  44  Have  I  not  a  right  tp  teach  your  gene- 
44  rals  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  carry  on  war 
44  again!!  the  Romans  ?  Did  not  thefe  haughty 
44  republicans  always  find  me  invincible,  as  long 
44  as  I  combated  in  Italy  ?  But  Carthage  was  fo 
44  imprudent  as  to  recal  me  to  Africa,  and  I  was 
44  forced  to  bend  before  a  conqueror,  who  was 
44  unable  to  face  me  in  Italy.  Take  my  advice, 
44  lead  your  troops  into  the  country  of  the  Ro- 
44  mans,  and  thus  check  in  its  fource  the  inunda- 
44  tion  with  which  you  are  threatened,”  Hanni¬ 
bal  then  traced  out  the  plan  of  an  attack  to  be 
made  in  conjundtion  with  the  Gauls,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  their  African  allies,  and  the  difcontented 
cities  of  Greece,  whom  the  enemy  of  the  Romans 
propofed  to  put  in  motion.  He  fixed  the  fcation  for 
the  armies  and  fleets,  with  the  proper  points  of 
fupportp  and  developed  a  general  invafion,  wfiieh 
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Would  have  thrown  the  Romans  into  great  embar- 
rafiment  had  it  been  wholly  adopted,  and  had  the 
operations  been  begun  with  fpeed. 

But  Antiochus  differed  himfelf  to  be  antici-  28o8. 
pated.  At  the  age  of  fifty  he  became  enamoured 
fif  a  beautiful  Chalcidian,  and  amufed  himfelf  with 
the  joys  of  wedlock.  While  he  was  thus  loft  in 
pleafure,  the  conful  Acilius  forced  the  pafiage  of 
Thermopylae,  gained  a  battle,  and  compelled  him 
to  return  to  Afia  ;  foon  after  his  fleet  was  defeated, 
and  the  way  avas  then  left  open  for  the  Romans, 
both  by  land  and  by  fea.  The  king  of  Syria  ima¬ 
gined  he  fhould  be  able  to  retard  their  progrefs 
by  excurfions  againft  their  allies,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  by  invading  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  whofe  kingdom  he  plundered  ;  but  they 
did  not  alter  their  plan,  and  always  continued 
to  advance  fpite  of  every  oppofition.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  alfo  to  excite  enemies  againft  them. 

“  Thefe  defpotic  republicans,”  faid  he  to  Prufias 
king  of  Bythinia,  “  are  the  mcft  implacable  ene- 
<£  mies  of  monarchs,  and  wifti  to  overturn  all 
“  their  thrones ;  colouring  their  injuftice  with  the 
“  fpecious  pretext  of  giving  liberty  to  the  people, 

“  they  induce  them  to  revolt  againft  their  lawful 
“  fovereigns.  After  having  fubdued  Thrace  and 
“  Macedonia,  they  now  come  to  attack  me  ;  and 
“  if  I  have  not  fufficient  ftrength  to  refill,  them, 
-you  may  exped  to  fee  them  enter  Bythinia.” 
This  reafoning  was  juft,  and  founded  on  experj- 
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ence  ;  but  Antiochus  ftill  retreated,  and  the  Ro- 
mans  advanced,  while  Prufias  gave  them  the  pre¬ 
ference,  and  accepted  their  alliance, 

Antiochus,  thrown  into  defpair  by  his  repeated 
defeats,  was  at  a  lofs  what  meafures  to  purfue  : 
44  I  do  not  know,”  faid  he,  in  the  depth  of  his 
diflrefs,  44  what  god  has  drawn  a  veil  over  my 
44  eyes.  All  my  defigns  have  been  attended  with 
44  difappointment.  Heaven  perfiffcs  to  perfecute 
44  me,  and  every  thing  feems  to  announce  my 
44  fpeedy  ruin.”  At  this  time  he  had  againfl  him 
the  two  Scipios.  Africanus  had  readily  engaged 
to  ferve  under  his  younger  brother,  in  a  war 
where  he  was  to  be  oppofed  to  Hannibal ;  but  this 
‘great  general  enjoyed  only  a  kind  of  half-confidence 
with  Antiochus,  and  was  not  allowed  to  contend 
on  equal  terms  againfl  his  ancient  rival.  All  the 
prediftions  of  the  Carthaginian  hero  were  realifed. 
The  Romans,  whom  he  ought  to  have  kept  with¬ 
in  their  own  territories,  pafied  the  Hellefpont,  and 
entered  Afia,  while  Antiochus  was  feized  with 
terror  as  he  faw  himfelf  ready  to  be  attacked  in 
the  centre  of  his  flates,  and  expofed  to  the  neceffity 
of  hazarding  the  fate  of  a  battle. 

29?0-  Either  through  policy,  or  that  goodnefs  of 

heart  which  was  natural  to  him,  he  had  treated 
with  great  refpedt  Scipio’s  eldeft  fon,  as  yet  a 
youth,  whom  his  father  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
fick  in  a  town  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antiochus.  The  latter  knowing  that  the  father 
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was  confined  to  his  bed  by  indifpofition,  fent  back 
to  him  his  young  prifoner,  and  the  prefence  of 
this  darling  child  reftored  Africanus  to  health. 
The  king  had  accompanied  his  prefent  with  pro- 
pofals  of  peace ;  but  though  Scipio  did  not  think 
them  proper  to  be  accepted,  he  fent  back  word  to 
him  that  all  the  advice  he  could  give  him  at  the 
moment  was,  not  to  think  of  coming  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  until  he  himfelf  lhould  arrive  at  the 
camp.  The  Roman  general,  no  doubt,  felt  fome 
compaffion  for  the  prince,  and  he  flattered  himfelf 
with  the  hope  of  being  able,  without  prejudice  to 
the  intereft  of  the  Romans,  to  bring  about  an  ac¬ 
commodation  between  them  and  the  king.  But 
the  other  Scipio  fearing  that  if  he  waited  for  his 
brother  the  whole  glory  of  the  conqueft  of  Afia 
might  fall  to  Africanus,  made  an  offer  of  battle  to 
Antiochus  in  the  plains  of  Magnefia.  The  mo¬ 
narch  did  not  decline  the  conteft ;  but  his  army, 
though  far  more  numerous,  was  entirely  defeated. 
Scipio  the  younger  was  indebted  for  his  victory, 
not  fo  much  to  his  own  ability  and  efforts,  as  to 
thofe  of  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  whofe  king¬ 
dom  Antiochus  had  ravaged.  Antiochus,  there¬ 
fore,  had  to  contend  againft  an  enemy  inflamed 
with  a  defire  of  revenge,  and  againft  the  Romans, 
accuftomed  to  conquer,  and  proud  of  their  for¬ 
mer  fuccefs.  The  latter  found  among  the  Afiatics 
foldiers  worthy  of  being  oppofed  to  them  ;  but  the 
habit  of  ftriCt  difcipline  prevailed.  The  victorious 
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army  was  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  the  camp, 
the  molt  abundant  in  valuable  articles  of  every 
kind  that  perhaps  ever  exifted.  The  booty  o’m 
tained  in  the  cities,  which  furrehdered  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  formed  a  mafs  of  treafure  with  which 
even  Rome  found  itfelf  overloaded.  “  Luxury,” 
fays  one  of  the  Roman  poets,  44  adorned  with  the 
“  fpoils  of  Aha,  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  hay> 
44  ing  every  vice  in  its  train.  It  cccafioned  more 
44  mifchjef  to  the  Romans  than  the  molt  deftruo- 
44  tive  war,  and  avenged  the  conquered  world.” 

The  unfortunate  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  fub- 
,  fcribe  to  a  treaty  the  moll  humiliating  perhaps 

ever  dictated  to  a  great  power.  The  Romans  re- 

' 

quired,  bexides  a  renunciation  of  his  rights,  that 
he  fhould  deliver  up  his  elephants,  his  galleys,  and 
yeflels  of  every  kind,  together  with  ten  profcribed 
perfons,  among  whom  was  Hannibal ;  twenty  hof- 
tages  between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  forty-five, 
at  the  option  of  the  Romans,  and  among  that 
number  his  own  fon  ;  five  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand  bulhels  of  wheat ;  and  fifteen  thoufand 
talents,  to  be  paid  in  equal  parts,  for  twelve  years, 
as  tribute,  but  two  thoufand  five  hundred  down 
for  the  expenfes  of  the  war,  They  limited  alfo 
his  navigation,  and  the  number  of  his  troops,  qs 
well  as  his  alliances  and  connexion  with  his 
neighbours.  Antiochus  fubmitted  to  all  thefe  con¬ 
ditions  ;  fuffered  his  {hips  to  be  burnt,  and  affifted 
at  the  facrifice  which  was  to  ratify  the  treaty.  In 
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confequence  of  this  ceremony,  each  of  the  contrast¬ 
ing  parties  ilruck  the  vidim,  and  faid  :  “  If  I  vio- 
^  late  my  engagement,  may  Jupiter  ftrike  me  as  I 
“  ftrike  this  vidim.” 

After  this  period,  Antiochus  wandered  about  in 
his  kingdom,  going  from  town  to  town  as  if 
afraid  that  by  Hopping  in  one  place  he  fhould 
leave  fome  veftiges  of  his  difgrace.  It  is  faid  that 
his  chief  cbjed  on  this  occafjon  was  to  colled  the 
firft  fum  of  money  which  he  owed  to  the  Romans. 
It  is  believed  alfo  that  he  concealed  himfelf  in  the 
delightful  country  behind  Mount  Taurus,  that  he 
might  abandon  himfelf  with  more  freedom  to 
every  kind  of  debauchery  :  an  infamous  refource, 
too  often  employed  by  old  men  when  under  mif- 
fortune.  In  that  fituation  he  was  put  to  death 
by  his  own  officers,  whom  he  had  maltreated  af¬ 
ter  drinking  to  excefs,  or  by  the  hands  of  the 
people,  irritated  to  fee  the  treafures  of  their  tem¬ 
ples  carried  away  to  pay  the  Romans.  The  end 
pf  Antiochus  the  Great  was  like  that  of  thofe 
rivers,  which,  after  flowing  fome  time  with  a  ma- 
jeftic  courfp,  .hide  themfelves  ignominioufly  in  the 
land. 

Seleucus  Philopator,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of 
Antiochus,  being  embarraffed  to  colled  the  tri¬ 
bute  promifed  by  his  father,  fpent  almofl  thev 
whole  of  his  reign  in  fearching  for  money  :  he  is 
called  therefore  in  the  fcriptures  the  ColleElor.  Un¬ 
der  this  prince  happened  the  famous  adventure  pf 
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Heliodorus,  his  treafurer,  related  in  the  fecond 
book  of  Maccabees.  Being  fent  by  the  monarch 
to  feize  on  a  confiderable  fum,  faid  to  be  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  he  was  repulfed  by 
a  celeftial  power,  and  returned  without  the  mo¬ 
ney,  half  dead  through  the  effects  of  a  fevere 
fcourging  which  he  had  received.  44  If  you  have 
44  any  enemy,5’  faid  he  to  the  king  when  he  came 
back,  44  fend  him  thither,  and  you  may  be  fure 
44  he  will  never  return.  For  He  who  inhabits  the 
44  heavens  has  declared  himfelf  the  defender  of 
44  the  temple,  againft  every  perfon  who  may  be 
44  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  attempt  to  profane  it.” 
This  Heliodorus,  though  punifhed  for  his  facri- 
lege,  was  not  afraid  of  again  expofing  himfelf  to 
the  divine  vengeance  by  a  murder.  He  poifoned 
Seleticus  with  a  defign  of  ufurping  the  crown ; 
and  he  perhaps  might  have  fucceeded  had  it  not 
been  for  the  arrival  of  Antiochus,  the  brother  of 
the  deceafed  king. 

This  prince  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  as  an  hoftage  by  his  father  Antiochus 
the  Great.  His  brother  required  that  he  might 
be  given  up  ;  and  in  exchange  for  him,  fent  his 
fon  Demetrius.  Antiochus  learned  by  the  way 
the  crime  of  Heliodorus,  and  was  informed  of  his 
intended  projefts.  He  learned  alfo  that  he  would 
have  a  competitor  in  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  the 
nephew  of  the  deceafed  king ;  but  fortunately  he 
was  furnilhed  with  an  army  by  Eumenes  king 
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of  Pergamus,  who,  proceeding  at  the  head  of  it 
into  Afia,  placed  him  on  the  throne  ;  though  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fucceffion  it  ought  to  have  been  re- 
ferved  for  Demetrius. 

The  character  of  Antioch  us,  as  drawn  by  his¬ 
torians,  is  exceedingly  whimfical.  He  was  fond, 
it  is  laid,  of  running  about  in  the  ftreets  of  An¬ 
tioch  with  two  or  three  domeftics,  and  of  palling 
whole  days  in  the  Ihops  of  the  engravers  and  gold- 
fmiths,  converfmg  with  them  refpedting  their  trade, 
which  he  pretended  to  know  much  better  than 
they.  If  he  met  any  of  the  lower  claffes  of  the 
people,  he  readily  entered  into  eonverfation  with 
them  ;  drank  with  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjedts  ; 
formed  parties  of  pleafure  with  young  perfons,  and 
danced  and  fung  without  any  regard  to  his  dig¬ 
nity.  Thefe  were  faults  againft  decency,  which 
rendered  him  ridiculous.  Sometimes  he  was  feen 
in  the  Roman  drefs,  running  from  houfe  to  houfe, 
as  was  pradtifed  at  Rome  when  the  magiftrates 
were  elected ;  preffing  the  citizens  to  give  him 
their  fuflfages  ;  prefenting  his  hand  to  one,  em¬ 
bracing  another,  and  Soliciting  fometimes  for  the 
place  of  sedile,  and  fometimes  for  that  of  tri¬ 
bune.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  magiltracy 
which  he  obtained,  he  would  hear  petty  caufes 
relating  to  contracts  and  fales  made  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  pafs  fentence  with  an  air  of  affected  gra¬ 
vity.  He  was  fond  of  wine  and  good  cheer,  even 
to  excefs ;  and  when  intoxicated,  he  threw  by 
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handfuls  among  the  populace  money,  or  (tone's^ 
which  he  had  previoufly  provided.  This  prince 
was  ftyled  Epiphanes,  the  Illustrious ;  but  it  would 
have  been  more  proper  to  have  called  himEpimanes,- 
the  Madman.  However,  as  eVerv  thin?  is  recon- 
ciled  in  fome  characters,  it  muff  be  allowed  that 
Antiochus  could  intermix  great  things  with  thefe 
mean  adions. 

Four  expeditions  which  he  undertook  againft 
Egypt  were  concerted  with  addrefs,  and  condud- 
\  ed  with  bravery  and  ability.  He  lent  lpies,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  ambaffadors,  to  examine  minutely 
tire. forces  of  the  kingdom,  the  ftate  of  the  troops, 
and  the  charader  of  the  miniffcers  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  a  very  young  king,  and  to  fee  in  what 
manner  his  affairs  were  conduded.  When  he 
knew  that  negligence,  want  of  difcipline,  and  ef¬ 
feminacy,  every-where  prevailed,  he  entered  the 
kingdom,  under  pretences  which  may  always  be 
found,  and  took  fome  towns,  and  gained  feveral 
battles.  The  young  king,  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
who  was  his  relation,  threw  himfelf  into  his  arms 
as  loft.  Antiochus  gave  him  a  favourable  re¬ 
ception,  but  carried  him  away  prifoner,  as  well 
as  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  precious  veffels,  which 
he  could  find  in  that  opulent  country.  This 
formed  fo  much  towards  paying  the  tribute  due 
to  the  Romans.  When  he  tranfmitted  the  mo¬ 
ney  to  them,  he  took  care  to  add  fome  of  the 
rarities  of  Egypt,  to  make  the  fenate  fatisfied  with 
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his  reafons  for  attacking  it.  The  fenate  received 
his  prefents,  but  did  not  declare  its  fentiments 
refpecting  his  expedition;  fo  that  Antiochus  was 
emboldened  to  undertake  another,  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  pillage  of  the  maritime  cities,  was 
equally  lucrative. 

The  Egyptians  having  no  hope  of  feeing  Ptolemy 
Philometor  releafed  from  his  captivity,  placed  upon 
the  throne  bis  younger  brother,  named  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  or  Phyfcon,  that  is  to  fay,  Big-belly. 
This  gave  occaficn  to  Antiochus  to  enter  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  council  of  the  new  king  re- 
folved  to  folicit  the  protection  of  the  Romans  for 
an  unfortunate  minor,  Derfecuted  bv  his  relation. 
Thefe republicans,  fiatteredby  this  fupplication,  and 
ambitious  of  being  called  the  tutors  of  kings,  a 
title  w'hich  they  affumed  afterwards,  fent  ambalfa- 
dors  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  difpute. 
The  caufe  was  pleaded  with  great  folemnity  in  the 
camp  of  Antiochus,  who  determined  to  enter  into 
an  accommodation  ;  but  he  faid  that  he  had  oc- 
cafion  for  two  men,  then  at  a  great  diftance,  and 
-  who  would  be  a  lon<r  time  in  arriving,  to  clear  ud 
certain  points,  and  to  regulate  the  conditions.  But 
the  arbiters  having  made  him  afhamed  of  the  eva- 
fion  which  he  employed,  he  added  :  c<  Let  us  fay 
nothing  more  on  the  fubjecl ;  Egypt  belongs  to 
“  Ptolemy  Philometor,  the  eldefl  of  the  two  bro- 
“  thers ;  let  him  be  recalled  ;  let  him  be  placed  on 
46  the  throne,  and  the  war  will  be  terminated.” 
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He  expected  that  neither  of  the  two  brothers 
would  yield  ;  that  a  quarrel  would  therefore  arife, 
and  that  he  could  take  advantage  of  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ruin  them  both.  A  quarrel  indeed  took 
place,  but  it  was  checked  by  their  filler  Cleopatra, 
who  made  them  confent  to  hold  the  helm  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  conjunction.  This  union  gave  great 
joy  to  the  Egyptians,  and  occafioned  the  utmolt 
unealinefs.  to  Antiochus,  who  made  halte  to  inter¬ 
rupt  or  oppofe  it,  but  he  found  by  the  way  the 
ancient  arbiters.  Never  did  the  Roman  majelty 
Ihine  with  fo  much  fplendour.  Three  ambalfadors, 
among  whom  was  Popilius,  arrived  with  a  fimple 
train,  wdthout  fleet  or  army.  As  Antiochus  had 
known  the  latter  during  the  time  he  refided  at 
Rome  as  an  hollage,  he  advanced,  and  llretched 
out  his  hand  to  him.  “  I  wall  not  accept  that  fign 
“  of  friendlhip,”  faid  the  Roman,  “  until  you 
<c~  have  read  the  decree  of  the  fenate.”  This  de¬ 
cree  interdicted  him  from  proceeding  to  hollilities. 
Antiochus  read  it  without  any  apparent  emotion, 
and  faid  he  w7ould  return  an  anfwer  when  he  had 
confulted  his  council.  Popilius  having  a  rod  in 
his  hand,  drew7  a  circle  on  the  fand  around  the 
king,  and  faid  :  “You  lhall  not  quit  this  circle 
44  until  you  declare,  whether  you  accept  or  refufe 
“  the  propofals  contained  in  the  decree.  I  hope 
“  you  will  refpeCt  the  orders  of  the  fenate  and 
44  Roman  people.” 

They  were  refpected,  and  even  writh  circum- 
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fiances  which  bordered  on  meannefs.  Antiochus 
fent  ambafiadors  to  Rome  to  make  a  humble 
declaration  of  his  obedience  to  the  republics 
“  Egypt,’*  faid  they  in  his  name,  “  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  me  as  its  fovereign.  You  have 
forbidden  it ;  and  I  obey  your  orders  as  I  do 
“  thofe  of  the  immortal  gods.”  Popilius  and  the 
other  ambalfadors  were  conduced  by  him  in  great 
pomp  to  his  Adatic  dates.  He  paid  them  every 
honour  which  the  mod  abjedl  flattery  can  imagine. 
Wherever  they  appeared  they  were  foie  fovereigns, 
and  he  refigned  to  them  his  palace  without  redding 
in  it  himfelf. 

Exceflive  deference  generally,  and  with  great 
reafon,  excites  didrud.  The  Romans  learned  that  ' 
Antiochus  was  preparing  an  armament.  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  fent  by  the  fenate  to  vidt  the  kings, 
republics,  and  free  cities  of  Greece,  thought  it 
neceifary  to  proceed  to  Antioch  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  a  prince  whofe  power  might  be. 
come  formidable.  The  king  of  Syria,  on  his  part, 
thought  proper  to  amufe  the  Romans  by  enter¬ 
tainments.  This  fliewed  that  he  was  little  ac* 
quainted  with  the  fevere  character  of  Gracchus. 
Antiochus  fent  for  the  mod  celebrated  a&ors, 
with  the  bed  workmen  of  Europe  and  Ada,  gave 
fpedtacies  and  feads,  and  invited  an  innumerable 
crowd  to  be  prefent  at  them  ;  but  what  dilgraced 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  lead  delicate,  was  perform¬ 
ing  a  part  himfelf  in  a  theatrical  piece,  flattered 
VOL.  11.  s 
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with  the  idea  of  making  the  people  laugh  by  buf¬ 
foonery  and  indecencies,  which  did  violence  to 
modefty.  The  ambaffador  always  appeared  to  be 
the  object  of  his  attention  and  adoration,  and  he 
did  hot  know  in  what  manner  he  could  convince 

f 

him  of  his  extreme  devotion.  He  even  went  fo 

far  as  to  offer  to  him  his  diadem  ;  but  Gracchus 
_ 

refufed  it  with  difdain,  and  on  his  feturn  to  Rome 
faid,  that  after  what  he  had  feen  he  might  affert, 
that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
king  of  Syria. 

The  principal  ornaments  exhibited  at  thefe  en¬ 
tertainments,  confining  of  gold  and  filver  plate, 
and  valuable  tiffue,  were  the  fpoiis  taken  from  the 
Jews.  Antiochus  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder  the 
dignity  of  high-pried,  to  which  the  fovereign 
power  was  added.  The  p-urchafer  exadted  from 
the  people  the  fum  he  had  expended.  This 
proved  the  caufe  of  unavoidable  ruin,  and  pro¬ 
duced  fchifin,  diffenfion,  and  wars,  in  which  An¬ 
tiochus  took  a  (hare  to  fupport  thofe  who  pur- 
chafed  his  protection.  He  became  inflamed  with 
the  zeal  of  the  fchifmatics,  that  murderous  and 
deffructive  zeal  which  can  with  pleafure  fee  the 
obleds  of  its  veneration  prophanedy  provided  it  can 
give  uneannefs  and  vexation  to  its  adverfaries. 
He  took  Jerufaiem,  put  forty  thoufand  men  to  the 
fword,  and  fold  forty  thoufand  more  as  flaves. 
Being  introduced  by  the  falfe  high-pried  Menelas, 
he  penetrated  to  the  fanctuary  called  the  holy  of 
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holies*  a  place  forbidden  to  evety  mortal ;  caufed 
to  be  facrificed  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  a 
fwine*  an  animal  abhorred  by  the  Jews,  and  order¬ 
ed  the  temple  to  be  fprinkled  with  the  water  in 
which  it  had  been  boiled,  in  order  to  render  it  im-  ■ 
pure  ;  carried  away  the  altar  of  incenfe,  the  table 
of  fliew-bread,  and  the  candleftick  with  feven 
branches  ;  and,  to  add  to  their  misfortune,  the 
conqueror  eftabiifhed  as  governor  a  Phrygian, 
named  Philip,  a  ferocious  and  oppreffive  tyrant. 

The  feverities  'exercifed  againft  the  Jews  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  take  up  arms.  The  Maccabees  put 
themfelves  at  their  head,  and  gained  great  advan¬ 
tages  over  Lyfias,  a  good  general,  in  whom  Anti- 
ochus  placed  great  confidence.  This  prince  had 
fent  him  into  Judea  with  an  army,  which  he 
thought  fuffieient  for  fubduing  the  revolted  Jews  $ 
but  he  was  defeated.  When  Antiochus  received 
this  intelligence,  he  fell  into  a  violent  paffion,  and 
fwore  to  exterminate  this  rebellious  and  obftinate 
nation,  and  to  annihilate  the  worfhip  of  the  god 
Whom  they  adored.  He  w~as  marching  with  pre- 
jcipitation,  or  rather  running  to  execute  his  defign^ 
when  he  found  himfelf  attacked  with  a  fevere  pain 
in  his  bowels.  The  violence  of  his  fufferings  did 
not,  however,  cool  his  ardour.  Having  ordered 
his  horfes  to  be  urged  on  with  greater  fpeed,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  chariot  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
movement ;  and  his  flefh  was  fo  bruifed  by  the 
fall,  that  it  dropped  in  pieces  from  his  body;  It 
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became  filled  alfo  with  worms,  and  emitted  an  in¬ 
fectious  odour,  which  rendered  him  infupportable 
to  himfelf.  While  thus  a  prey  to  the  moft  excru¬ 
ciating  torture,  he  acknowdedged  the  juft  punilh- 
rnent  of  God,  and  promifed,  if  he  ihould  recover 
his  health,  to  repair  the  Ioffes  he  had  occafioned 
to  the  Jews  ;  to  caufe  the  facred  veffels  to  be  car¬ 
ried  back  to  the  temple  ;  and  even  to  embrace  the 
law  of  circumcifion.  His  repentance,  however, 
was  of  no  avail :  the  vile  fierfon ,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  feriptures,  died  a  warning  to  the 
audacioufiy  wicked,  who  delay  their  repentance 
'  too  long. 

Demetrius  Antiochus  left  an  infant  foil,  named  Antiochus 
"*  Eupator  ,  but  he  had  a  nephew  alfo,  named  De¬ 
metrius,  who  was  an  hoffage  at  Rome.  This 
young  prince,  when  he  heard  of  his  uncle’s  death, 
aiked  periuiffion  to  go  and  take  pofi’effion  of  the 
dates  '  of  his  father  Seleucus,  which  Antiochus 
had  feized,  when  the  nephew  was  exchanged  for 
the  uncle.  He  propofed  that  his  coufin  Eupator 
Ihould  come  and  affume  his  place  as  hoffage,  while 
he  went  to  recover  the  throne  which  Antiochus 
left  vacant  by  his  death.  The  demand  of  the 
young  prince  was  juft,  and  he  made  it  known  in 
a  full  fenate ;  but  the  confcript  fathers  thought  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  for  the  republic  to 
keep  A.fia  under  the  power  of  a  minor,  than  to 
commit  it  into  the  hands  of  a  young,  aClive,  and 
hot-headed  printe,  who  would  become  acquainted 
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with  his  own  forces,  and  might  be  tempted  to  em¬ 
ploy  them.  They  refufed,  therefore,  to  comply 
with  the  requefl  of  Demetrius  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  declared  that  they  took  Eupator  under  their 
prote&ion,  and  would  become  his  guardians.  They 
appointed  three  men  of  great  experience  to  dif- 
charge  that  office,  under  their  infpeftion.  The 
fenate  did  not  confine  itfelf  to  the  policy  of  main¬ 
taining  an  infant  on  the  throne  ;  it  recommended 
to  the  tutors  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  might  be  moll  proper  to  weaken  it ; 
and  defired  them  to  burn  all  the  ffiips,  and  to 
hamfiring  the  elephants. 

Octavius,  the  firft  of  the  three  tutors,  immedi¬ 
ately  fet  out,  and  proceeded  through  Cappadocia. 
When  he  arrived  in  that  country,  Ariarthes,  the 
ffvereign  of  it,  was  much  aflonifhed  to  fee  him 
without  troops  or  guards ;  and  preparing,  without 
any  precaution,  to  enter  Afia,  in  order  to  take 
upon  him  the  government  of  a  people  who  had 
not  invited  him,  efpecially  as  he  knew  that  the 
young  monarch  had  already  a  tutor,  named  Lyfias, 
a  man  of  ability  and  cunning,  who  was  not  very 
fcrupulous  in  his  principles,  and  whom  he  certainly 
would  not  find  much  difpofed  to  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  deprived  of  his  employment.  Ariarthes  offered 
to  Octavius  to  accompany  him,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  the  command  of  which  he  would  refign  to 
him  ;  and  he  begged  him,  at  lead,  to  accept  of  an 
effort,  Rut  what  effort,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
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haughty  republican,  was  equivalent  to  the  aaame  of 
Rome  ?  He  refufed  the  offer,  and  entered  Syria 
with  no  other  attendants  than  thofe  who.  ufed  to 
follow  him  in  Italy.  Without  fo  much  as  deign¬ 
ing  to  inform  the  regent  of  his  arrival,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  ftraight  forwards  to  Laodicea  ;  caufed  the 
flrips  to  be  burnt  in  his  prefence,  and  the  elephants 
to  be  rendered  unfit  for  fervice.  The  people  being 
incenfed  at  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  an  affaffm, 
employed  by  Lyfias,  taking  advantage  of  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity,  put  Octavius  to  death.  The 
conduct  of  the  latter  had  been  imprudent ;  but 
in  republics,  enthufiaHs  are  neceffary.  He  was 
canonized  at  Rome  ;  and  a  Hatue  was  eredted  to 
his  memory,  among  thofe  of  the  great  men  who. 
had  fired  their  blood  for  their  country. 

Demetrius  imagined  that  this  murder  would 
irritate  the  fenate,  and  that  he  fhould  eafdy  obtain 
permiffion  to  go  and  dethrone  the  pupil  of  Lyfias, 
who  was  known  to  be  the  author  of  the  affaffina- 
tion.  He  afked  leave,  therefore,  a  fecond  time, 
contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  Polybius,  the  hif- 
torian,  one  of  the  greatefl  politicians  of  his  time, 
who  faid  to  the  prince  :  “  Take  my  advice,  and 
u  do  not  twice  Humble  againlt  the  fame  Hone. 
“  Have  you  but  one  way  of  getting  into  Syria  ? 
“  Should  a  man  of  your  age  depend  on  the  will 
H  of  a  fenate,  compofed  of  unjuH  and  ambitious 
-6  men  ?  Only  dare  to  break  your  chains,  and  you 
will  of  courfe  reign.3’  As  Polybius  had  fort.- 
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feen,  Demetrius  met  with  a  refufal.  He  then  took 
meafures  to  efcape ;  and  the  evening  before  his 
departure  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  fome 
young  men,  who  were  his  ufual  companions. 
This  was  a  kind  of  farewel  which  he  meant  to  bid 
them,  without  informing  them  of  his  fecret.  Po* 
lybius  fearing  that  the  young  prince  would  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  hurried  away  by  pleafure,  to  which 
he  was  much  inclined,  and  that  he  might  lofe  the 
opportunity  of  executing  his  defign,  fent  him  a 
letter,  confiding  entirely  of  ancient  maxims,  re-. 
fpecling  the  courage,  fecrecy,  and  fobriety,  necef. 
fary  for  the  accomplifhment  of  great  enterprizes. 
This  letter,  even  if  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  could  not  have  expofed  its  author  to 
any  danger.  Demetrius,  who  comprehended  the 
meaning  of  it,  feigned  fudden  illnefs ;  quitted  the 
entertainment,  and  fet  out.  When  he  arrived  at  a 
place  of  fafety,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fenate, 
filled  with  excufes,  thanks,  and  promifes.  The 
fenate  pretended  great  indifference  in  regard  to 
this  event,  and  differed,  the  rivals  to  attack  each 
other ;  the  contdf,  however,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  By  means  of  a  report,  which  Demetrius 
fpread,  that  he  had  been  fent  by  the  Romans,  the 
people  efpoufed  his  caufe ;  and  he  faon  got  rid  of 
Lvfias  and  his  young  pupil,  who  were  both  maf- 
facred.  He  then  afcended  the"  throne,  and  was 
acknowledged  king  by  the  Romans. 

It  is  remarked,  in  the  life  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
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that  he  favoured  an  impofture,  and  was  hiinfeff  a 
victim  to  one.  Ariarthes  king  of  Cappadocia  had 
married  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  This  princefs,  who  was  fcarcely  advanced 
beyond  the  age  of  childhood  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  remained  feveral  years  without  having  a 
child.  She  was  fuppofed  therefore  to  be  barren  ; 
and  as  fhe  apprehended  that  this  fault  might  de¬ 
prive  her  of  the  love  of  her  hufband  and  his  fub- 
jects,  fhe  twice  pretended  to  be  pregnant,  and  had 
the  addrefs  to  give  the  king  two  fuppofititious 
fons ;  but  fhe  afterwards  became  really  pregnant, 
and  brought  forth  fucceffively  two  daughters  and 
a  fon.  As  fhe  then  declared,  and  proved  to  her. 
hufband,  that  the  two  other  children  were  fup¬ 
pofititious,  he  caufed  them  to  be  fent  out  of  the 
kingdom,  with  a  fufficient  penfion  for  their  main¬ 
tenance.  The  eldeft,  named  Ariarthes,  went  to 
Rome,  and  being  deflitute  of  talents  or  courage, 
feemed  to  be  little  affected  by  his  misfortune.  On, 
the  fecond,  named  Holophernes,  who  was  active 
and  enterprizing,  it  made  a  greater  impreffion.  He 
was  fent  to  Ionia,  and  forbidden  ever  to  fet  a  foot 
in  Cappadocia. 

On  the  death  of  Ariarthes,  the  real  fon,  named 
alfo  Ariarthes,  fucceeded  his  father  without  any 
oppofition.  Demetrius  offered  him  in  marriage 
his  fifter  Laodice,  the  widow  of  Perfes  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  been  treated  with  fo  much 
indignity  by  the  Romans.  As  this  alliance  dif- 
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pleafed  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  protefled  again  fl 
it ;  and  his  refufal  gave  offence  to  that  of  Syria, 
The  latter  liftened  to  the  pretenfions  of  Holo- 
phernes ;  encouraged  them,  and  placed  him  on 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia.  Ariarthes  having  at¬ 
tacked  Holophernes,  recovered  his  crown,  and  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  his  bene- 
faftor.  Demetrius  being  freed  from  all  care, 
began  to  abandon  himfelf,  in  obfcure  retreats,  to  a 
diffolute  life,  which  expofed  him  to  the  contempt 
of'  his  people.  Holophernes  obferving  them  in 
this  difpofition,  conceived  a  defign  of  mounting 
the  throne  of  Syria,  thps  difgraced  by  a  profligate 
fovereign.  He  accordingly  formed  a  confpiracy, 
which  was  to  be  feconded  by  Attalus  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  It  was, 
however,  difcovered ;  and  Demetrius  this  time 
efcaped  the,  danger  to  which  he  had  been  expofed 
by  his  declaration  in  favour  of  an  impoflor.  But 
he  prepared  for  himfelf  another,  the  confequence 
alfo  of  an  impoflure,  which  he  was  not  able  to 
avoid. 

The  kings  of  Pergamus.  and  Egypt  both  con¬ 
tinued  his  enemies,  and  that  of  Cappadocia  natu¬ 
rally  united  himfelf  to  them.  While  they  were 
exerting  themfelves  with  the  utmofl  ardour  to  find 
out  fome  method  of  haraffing  him,  they  met  with 
a  man,  named  Heraclides,  who  had  to  avenge  the 
death  of  a  brother,  and  his  own  banifhment.  His 
brother,  Timarchus,  had  been  governor  of  Baby- 
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Ion,  when  Demetrius  afcended  the  throne  ;  and  he 
himfelf  was  treafurer  of  the  province.  Both  of 
them  were  much  refpected  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  and  confequently  attached  to  Eupator,  hi$ 
young  fon.  Owing  either  to  this  attachment,  or 
to  their  being  accufed  of  extortion  by  the  people, 
Demetrius  caufed  the  governor  to  be- beheaded, 
and  the  treafurer  to  pe  banilhed*  The  latter  re* 
tired  to  Rhodes ;  arid  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  fecrets,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  court,  of  Syria,  he  fought  for  a  young  man 
qualified  by  his  talents  and  figure  to  aft  properly 
the  part  which  he  intended  him  to  perform.  Hav^ 
mg  met  with  one  Balas,  who  feerned  fuited  for  his 
purpofe,  he  gave  him  the  necelfary  infraction,  and. 
made  him  aifume  the  name  qf  Alexander.  They 
then  gained  over  Laodice,^  the  real  daughter  of 
lypiphanes,  who  acknowledged  him  as  her  brother  j 
and  trufting  to  the  fupport  of  the  three  kings,  who 
were  acquainted  with,  and  favoured  the  project, 
Heraclides  carried  his  difciple  to  Rome,  and  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  fenate. 

The  graved:  characters  fometimes  condefcend  to 
aft  the  mod  ridiculous  farces,  and  often  fuffer 
themfelves  to  become  the  dupes  of  impofture. 
Heraclides  reminded  the  confcript  fathers  of  their 
alliance  with  Antiochus ;  their  fufpicions  of  De¬ 
metrius,  and  tlieir  repugnance  to  open  the  way  for 
him  to  the  throne:  £S  Yet  you  were  ignorant/* 
laid  he,  “  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  left  any  other 
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children  hut  Eupator,  who  was  cruelly  affafli-; 
f‘  nated,  and  that  one  of  his  children  is  ftill  alive.’’ 
Then  turning  to  Balas :  “  Be  not  afraid,”,  added 
he,  illuftrious  defcendant  of  one  of  the  firft 
^  kings  of  Syria.  I  have  drawn  you  from  the 
£4  mifery  in  which  you  was  buried,  to  conduct 
4C  you  to  the  foot  of  the  mod  powerful  and  mof| 

^  equitable  of  tribunals.  Speak  for  yourfelf,  and 
u  be  perfuaded  that  a  caufe  fo  juft  as  yours  mud 
fc  be  approved  and  fupported  by  the  auguft  affem- 
<c  bly  which  heats  you.”  The  fpeech  of  Balas 
alluded  chiefly  to  the  attachment  of  his  father, 
the  future  gratitude  of  the  fon,  and  the  unalterable 
union  which  would  be  eftablifhed  between  Rome 
and  Syria. 

Though  the  fenate  had  pretended  to  be  indif-  ' 
fefent  in  regard  to  the  efcape  of  Demetrius,  it  ftill 
retained  a  fepret  difpleafure  on  that  account  j  and 
it  was  befides  of  importance  for  the  republic,  that 
the  feeds  of  difcord  fhould  be  fown  in  diftant 
countries,  in  order  that  they  might  folicit  its  af- 
fiftance.  To  the  great  aftonifhment  of  the  whole 
city,  who  were  convinced  of  the  impofture  of 
Balas,  the  fenate  palled  the  following  decree : 

“  The  fenate  and  Roman  people  having  heard  the 
£C  demand  of  Alexander  and  Laodice,  the  children 
6C.  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  king  of  Syria,  the 
“  friend  and  ally  of  the  republic,  permit  the  fon 
“  to  profecute  the  right  given  to  him  by  his  birth  ^ 
and  we  recommend  to  our  allies  to  affift  him  ir\ 
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this  enterprize.”  The  laft  claufe  authorized 
Balas  to  collect  troops ;  and  immediately  excited 
againft  Demetrius  a  multitude  of  enemies,  among 
whom  was  Jonathan,  chief  of  the  Jews,  then  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  whofe  prudence  and 
valour  added  great  ftrength  to  the  party  of  Balas. 
Demetrius,  being  well  convinced  of  the  fuperiority 
of  his  rival,  fent  his  two  fons,  Demetrius  and 
Antiochus,  for  the  fake  of  fafety,  to  the  houfe  of  a 
friend  who  redded  in  Cnidus,  a  city  of  Caria,  and 
made  preparations  for  a  decifive  battle.  His  left 
wing  penetrated  that  of  the  enemy  oppofed  to  it ; 
and  unfortunately  advanced  too  far  in  the  purfuit. 
The  prince  maintained,  for  a  long  time,  the  Ihock 
of  the  centre,  and  of  the  other  wing  of  the  enemy, 
hoping  to  fee  his  own  return.  He  was  at  lalt  ob¬ 
liged  to  order  a  retreat,  and  remained  behind  his 
troops  to  cover  them  ;  but  his  horfe  happening  to 
plunge  into  a  bog,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  fol- 
diers,  at  the  moment  when  ready  to  be  furrounded 
by  the  enemy.  He,  however,  combated  alone,  on 
foot,  againft  the  multitude,  who  prelfed  upon  him 
on  all  fides,  till  being  at  length  overpowered,  he 
fell,  covered  with  wounds,  araidft  a  fhower  of 
darts,  arrows,  and  javelins,  difcharged  at  him  from  . 
all  quarters. 

Though  the  ‘king  of  Egypt  could  not  be  igno¬ 
rant  that  Balas  was  an  impoftor,  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage.  To  introduce 
a  fceptre  into  a  family  is  an  object  cf  importance. 
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by  whatever  hand  it  may  be  borne.  Profperity 
made  the  vicious  character  of  the  new  king  difplay 
itfelf  in  full  force.  He  plunged  into  debauchery 
and  indecency  of  every  kind ;  and  abandoned  the 
reins  of  government  to  the  caprices  of  a  favourite, 
named  Ammonius,  a  man  of  a  gloomy  and  fero¬ 
cious  difpofition.  The  principal  victims  of  the 
monarch  and  the  minifter  were  Laodice,  the  filler 
of  Demetrius,  and  Antigonus,  one  of  the  fons  of 
that  prince,  who  had  remained  in  Syria,  at  the 
time  when  the  other  two  had  been  conducted  to 
Cnidus.  Other  a£ts  of  violence,  exercifed  againlt 
people  of  all  ranks,  rendered  their  government 
odious.  Demetrius,  the  eidelt  of  the  children  who 
had  fled,  was  informed,  in  his  retreat,  that  the 
people  were  difcontented  ;  and  Laflhenes,  his  hofr, 
having  procured  for  him  fome  companies  of  Cre¬ 
tans,  he  entered  Cilicia  at  their  head.  His  troops 
foon  increafed,  and  the  province  fubmitted  to  his 
authority.  Apollonius,  the  governor  of  Phenicia 
and  Cadefyria,  embraced  his  party ;  and  this  man 
rendered  him  great  fervices,  by  gaining  over  Jo¬ 
nathan,  the  chief  of  the  Jews,  who  was  haftening 
to  the  aflillance  of  Alexander  Balas. 

This  prince  finding  himfelf  hard  prefled  called 
m  Ptolemy,  his  father-in-law,  who  arrived,  having 
under  his  flandards  an  immenfe  crowd,  whom  the 
prophet  compares  to  the  fand  on  the  fea-fhore.  It 
might  have  been  believed  that  he  was  going  to 
protect  Balas  j  but  he  carried  away  his  daughter 


from  him,  and  gave  her  to  Demetrius.  This  ex¬ 
change,  it  is  faid,  Was  meant  as  a  punifhment,  for 
a  confpiracy  of  the  fon-in-law  againfl  the  father- 
in-law.  But  'whatever  may  have  been  the  caUfe 
cf  this  event,  the  confeqUences  Were  exceedingly 
fatal  to  Balas.  The  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  be¬ 
ing  emboldened,  tore  to  pieces  Ammonius,  whom 
they  found  concealed  under  a  female  drefs.  His 
mailer,  the  king,  experienced  a  fate  not  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Having  Toft  a  battle,  he  lied  as  far  as  he 
Could,  and  endeavoured  to  find  ihelter  under  the 
tent  of  an  Arab,  a  nation  commonly  hofpitable  \ 
but  he  was  put  to  death. 

The  king  of  Egypt  found  it  very  difficult  to 
make  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  confent  to  have 
Demetrius  for  king*  as' they  were  afraid  of  finding 
in  him  the  vices  of  his  father ;  and  particularly 
indolence  in  government,  and  abule  of  authority. 
Their  apprehenfions  indeed  were  too  well  found¬ 
ed.  The  new  king  left  all  the  power  to  Lallhenes, 
the  friend  of  his  father-in-law,  by  whom  he  had 
been  educated.  The  latter  was  both  cruel  and 
impolitic.  Cruel,  becaufe  he  fought  out  all  thofe 
who  had  been  attached  to  Balas,  and  put  them  to 
death  ;  and  impolitic  in  difgufting  the  old  foldiers 
who  compofed  the  ordinary  guard  of  the  kings, 
and  reducing  them  to  a  few  companies  of  Cretans, 
who  could  not  be  of  much  fervice.  His  want  of 
addrefs  in  bringing  upon  himfelf  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  people,  and  his  imprudence  in  de* 
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priving  himfelf  of  his  beft  dcfenfe,  infpired  a  rc- 
folate  man  with  a  defign  of  dethroning  Deme- 
..trius. 

This  man,  named  Diodotus,  and  afterwards  fur- 
named  Tryphon,  was  of  ordinary  birth.  Balas 
had  made  him  governor  of  Antioch  ;  and  though 
it  is  not  known  whether  he  enjoyed  that  place  un¬ 
der  his  fucceffor,  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that, 
on  account  of  his  ability,  he  was  not  included  by 
Lafthenes  among  the  number  of  thofe  difgracea. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  probable  that  he  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  minifter,  who  fhut  his  eyes 
againft  a  piratical  kind  of  commerce  which  he 
'carried  on.  This  commerce  confifled  in  keeping 
velfels  to  crude  along  the  coafts  of  Alia,  where 
they  procured  Haves,  which  Diodotus  fold  at  a 
great  price  to  the  Romans  who  at  that  time 
were  fond  of  being  attended  by  a -great  number 
of  domeftics.  By  this  traffic  Diodotus  acquired 
great  riches  ;  and  he  carried  his  confidence  of 
impunity  fo  far,  as  to  build  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Antioch  a  kind  of  fortrefs  in  which  he  fnut 
up  his  treafures.  It  appears  indeed  that  this  gave 
no  umbrage  either  to  the  king  or  his  minifter  ; 
for  neither  of  them  was  aroufed  from  his  torpor 
till  Diodotus  openly  {hewed'  his  defigns, 

Balas  had  left  a  ion,  ftill  an  infant,  born  to  him 
by  his  wife  Cleopatra.  Tryphon  fuddenly  ap-- 
peared  with  this  young  Antiochus,  and  publiffied 
a  manifefto,  containing  the  claims  of  the  young 
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prince,  to  whom  he  declared  himfelf  tutor*  On 
this  intelligence  all  the  foldiers,  whom  Demetrius 
had  difcharged  without  any  reafon,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  mal-contents,  joined  the  pretender. 
Demetrius  being  furprized,  was  obliged  to  Ihut 
himfelf  up  in  Seleucia.  Diodotus  then  took  pof- 
f’effion  of  Antioch,  together  with  the  elephants, 
which  at  that  time  formed  the  chief  ftrength  of  the 
Afiatic  armies,  and  the  money  in  the  treafury,  and 
caufed  his  pupil  to  be  proclaimed.  He  found 
means  alfo  to  bring  over  to  his  party  Jonathan, 
the  Jewifh  chief,  who  had  been  before  attached 
to  Baias  ;  and  who,  without  doubt,  confidered 
himfelf  obliged  to  follow  the  ftandards  of  his  fon  ; 
but  he  was  ill  rewarded  for  his  fidelity. 

It  may  readily  be  prefumed,  that  Tryphon  did 
not  give  himfelf  fo  much  trouble  to  preferve  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  an  infant.  He  wifhed  to 
place  it  on  his  own  ;  and  when  he  faw  the  greater 
part  of  Syria  fubjeft  to  his  obedience,  he  got  rid 
at  the  fame,  time  of  his  pupil,  and  of  Jonathan, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  attached  to  the  family  of 
Baias*  As  the  young  prince  was  attacked  with 
the  flone,  nothing  was  neceffary  but  to  give  or¬ 
ders  that  the  operation  of  cutting,  to  which  he 
was  obliged  to  fubmit,  fhould  be  badly  performed. 
He  accordingly  died ;  and  Tryphon  affumed  the 
diadem.  Frequent  battles  took  place  between  him 
and  Demetrius,  and  hollilities  wTere  fufpended 
only  by  a  flrange  refolution  of  the  latter.  Being 
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folicited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  fituated 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Euphrates,  who  were 
continually  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Par* 
thians,  he  determined  to  make  war  on  thefe  peo¬ 
ple,  under  a  perfuahon  that  if  he  returned  con¬ 
queror  he  would  eafily  recover  from  Diodotus  the 
reft  of  his  empire.  At  firft  he  had  great  fuc- 
cefs ;  but  the  Parthians  laid  an  ambufcade  for  him, 
and  took  him  prifoner.  Their  king,  Mithridates, 
after  carrying  him  about  as  a  captive  through  the 
difputed  provinces,  to  detach  them  from  a  king 
who  was  in  a  ftate  of  llavery,  treated  him  with 
every  kind  of  refpect ;  aftigned  to  him  Hyrcania 
as  a  place  of  refidence,  with  a  revenue  fuited  to 
his  dignity,  and  even  gave  him  his  daughter  Rho- 
dogune  in  marriage,  but  ftill  kept  him  in  a  fort  of 
confinement. 

On  hearing  of  his  iinprifonment,  his  fpoufe 
Cleopatra  had  retired  to  Seleucia  with  two  child¬ 
ren  whom  fhe  had  born  to  him  j  but  fearing  that 
ihe  might  be  befieged.  there  by  Tryphon,  fhe 
wrote  to  Antiochus,  the  youngeft  brother  of  De¬ 
metrius,  to  come  to  her  afiiftance,  and  offered 
him  the  crown,  and  her  hand.  She  was,  no  doubt, 
induced  to  make  the  latter  propofal  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  fhe  had  of  the  marriage  of  Rhodogune.  An¬ 
tiochus,  who  has  been  called  Sidetes,  or  the  Hun¬ 
ter,  accepted  her  invitation,  married  her,  and  having 
mounted  the  throne,  defeated  Tryphon,  and  rout¬ 
ed  his  army.  In  flying  he  fcattered  money,  it  is 
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faid,  behind  him,  In  order  to  flop  thofe  by  whom 
he  was  purfued.  The  accounts  given  of  his  death 
are  various.  Some  fay  that  he  was"  either  killed 
during  an  afiault,  or  taken  and  condemned  to 
death  by  Antiochus  ;  others,  that  he  pierced  him- 
felf  with  his  own  fword  ;  and  fome  that  he  threw 
himfelf  into  the  flames  which  confumed  the  city  of 
Orthofia,  in  which  he  was  befieged, 

Sidetes  governed  with  juflice  and  mildnefs,  and 
acquired  in  an  uncommon  degree  the  love  and 
efteem  of  his  fubjects.  He  had  only  one  fault ; 
that  is,  an  immoderate  paffion  for  the  chafe.  He 
was  one  day  reproached  on  this  account  by  a  poor 
peafant,  whofe  cottage  afforded  him  fhelter  after 
he  had  loft  his  way  in  purfuing  fome  wild  animals. 
As  the  man  did  not  know  him,  Antiochus,  in 
the  courfe  of  their  converfation,  introduced  fome 
quellions  refpecling  the  king.  44  He  is  a  good 
44  prince,”  Replied  the  ruflic,  ct  but  his  too  vio- 
41 '■  lent  paffion  for  the  chafe  prevents  him  from 
44  giving  proper  application  to  the  bulinefs  of  the 
44  Rate,  and  obliges  him  to  trull  to  courtiers,  who 
44  abc  only  according  to  their  own  views.”  On 
this  occafion  Plutarch  exclaims :  44  O  kings,  do 
44  not  hope  to  hear  a  word  of  truth,  or  to  know 
44  wffiat  your  fubjebts  think  of  you,  as  long  as  you 
44  are  furrounded  by  courtiers,  whofe  principal 
44  occupation  is  to  deceive  you,  and  to  perfuade 
44  you  that  thofe  whom  you  govern  are  always 
44  contented.” 
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This  prince  might  have  lived  happy,  and  reign-^ 
ed  with  glory,  had  it  not  been  for  his  defire  of  re¬ 
covering  the  provinces  wrefted  from  him  by  the 
Parthians.  He  gave  otit,  as  a  pretence  for  the 
war,  that  he  meant  to  deliver  his  brother  from 
captivity,  as  if  people  would  readily  believe  that 
he  was  anxious  to  break  the  chains  of  a  monarch 
whofe  wife  and  kingdom  he  poffefled.  It  may  be 
judged  by  his  preparations,  that  if  he  loved  eafe 
he  did  not  refufe  it  to  others.  He  fullered  hi3 
camp  to  be  encumbered  with  all  the  appendages 
of  luxury — futtlers,  cooks,  comedians,  muficians, 
women,  children,  and  their  attendants  j  -  fo  that 
the  army,  which  contained  nearly  eighty  thoufand 
combattants,  confifted  of  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  perfons.  Every  thing  went  on  well 
while  they  had  to  march  under  a  fummer’s  Iky 
through  the  beautiful  plains  of  Media  and  Baby¬ 
lon.  Antiochus  gained  three  battles ;  but  when 
the  period  arrived  of  going  into  winter  quarters, 
the  neceffity  of  lodging  all  thefe  people  made  him 
divide  his  army  into  fmall  bodies.  The  Parthi¬ 
ans,  ever  active  and  vigilant,  Hole  imperceptibly 
into  the  intervals ;  while  the  inhabitants,  tired 
of  thefe  troublefome  guefts,  concerted  with  the 
enemy  a  general  malfacre ;  and  in  one  day  all  tha 
Syrians  were  butchered,  or  loaded  with  irons,  and 
Antiochus  perifhed  along  with  them,  to  the  deep 
regret  of  all  his  fubjefts.  , 

The  defeats  which  the  king  of  the  Parthians 
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had  fuffained  made  him  refolve  to  releafe  De¬ 
metrius,  that  he  might  endeavour  to  elfedt  a  diver- 
fion  by  the  co-operation  of  the  two  brothers  ;  but 
immediately  after  the  cataflrophe  of  Sidetes  he 
fent  in  purfuit  of  his  prifoner,  who,  fearing,  this 
change,  had  haffened  his  departure.  The  cavalry 
difpatched  for  that  purpofe  not  being  able  to  over¬ 
take  him,  he  returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  and 
unfortunately  found  there  his  wife  Cleopatra.  A 
captivity  of  nine  years,  occafioned  by  his  having 
involved  himielf  imprudently  in  a  foreign  war, 
had  not  rendered  him  wifer.  He  interfered  in  a 
quarrel  between  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  king  of  Egypt, 
and  his  fpoufe  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  divorced. 
The  latter  having  propofed  the  throne  and  her 
hand  to  Demetrius,  he  was  tempted  by  the  offer, 
and  invaded  Egypt.  While  befieging  Pelufratn, 
the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  feveral 
other  cities,  irritated  on  account  of  his  tyrannical 
government,  revolted,  and  received  with  every 
teftimony  of  joy  a  pretended  foil  of  Alexander 
Balas,  fent  to  them  by  the  king  of  Egypt.  This 
impoftor,  named  Zebina,  was  the  fon  of  a  broker 
of  Alexandria,  The  people  were  fo  much  dif- 
pleafed  with  Demetrius,  that  Zebina  foon  found 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  and  the  king, 
being  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly,  thought  he 
fhould  find  an  afylum  in  Ptolemais,  where  his 
wife  Cleopatra  refided  ;  but  die  caufed  the  gates 
to  be  flint  againfl  the  hjafband  of  Rhodogune* 
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He  then  took  fhelter  in  Tyre,  where  he  was  put 
to  death  by  the  governor,  whom  he  had  himfelf 
eftabliffied  in  that  city. 

The  kingdom  of  Syria,  after  this  event,  was 
divided  between  Zebina  and  Cleopatra.  Seleucus, 
whom  the  latter  had  born  to  Demetrius  Nicanor, 
affirmed  the  title  of  king  in  the  provinces  next 
to  thofe  governed  by  his  mother.  Through  a 
dread  that  this  prince  might  take  it  into  his  head 
to  extend  his  dominions,  and  perhaps  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  father,  of  which  (lie  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  innocent,  Cleopatra  invited  her  fon  to  come 
and  confer  with  her  on  an  affair  of  importance  ; 
and  at  a  moment  when  he  leaft  expected  it,  fhe 
plunged  a  poniard  into  his  bofom.  This  Megara 
then  fent  for  another  cf  her  fons,  whofe  age  made 
her  hope  that  he  would  be  a  long  time  on  the 
throne,  without  entertaining  any  idea  of  taking 
the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands.  He 
was  named  Antiochus,  and  got  the  furname  of 
Grypus  in  allufion  to  his  aquiline  nofe.  Syria 
while  partitioned  between  Cleopatra  and  Zebina 
was  pretty  quiet. 

Zebina  was  mild,  merciful,  and  juft ;  and  in-  z 
fpired  confidence  by  his  fidelity  in  performing 
his  promifes.  Three  of  his  principal  officers  hav¬ 
ing  revolted,  he  employed  no  other  means  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  duty  than  the  hope 
which  he  held  forth  to  them  of  obtaining  par¬ 
don,  and  even  of  recovering  their  offices.  They 
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laid  down  their  arms  without  afking  any  further 
fecurity  than  his  bare  word.  After  this  fubmiffion 
he  lived  with  them  on  the  fame  terms  as  before  $ 
and  never  threw  out  the  leaf!  reproach  againft: 
them  for  their  conduct  Though  of  low  birth,  he 
poffeffed  great  magnanimity.  He  never  would 
fubjett  his  kingdom  to  the  payment  of  tribute, 
nor  even  to  fimple  homage,  which  the  king  of 
Egypt  demanded.  From  being  a  benefactor,  the 
Egyptian  monarch  became  his  perfecutor.  He 
excited  Grypus  to  take  up  arms  againft  him  ; 
and  as  a  pledge  of  his  vengeance,  gave  to  the 
king  .of  Syria  his  daughter  Tryphoena  in  marriage. 
Zebina,  hard  preffed  on  two  fides,  was  unable  to 
withftand  his  opponents.  Having  loft  a  battle,  he 
went  on  board  a  veflel,  in  order  to  fly  to  Greece  ; 
but  he  was  taken  on  his  palfage  by  a  pirate,  who 
delivered  him  up  to  Grypus,  by  whom  he  was 
put  to  death.  Some  pretend  that  he  was  killed  in 
battle,  but  whatever  may  .  have  been  his  fate,  hif- 
torians  agree  in  faying  that  he  was  univerfally  re¬ 
gretted.  He  may  be  claffed  among  the  number 
of  thofe  few  who  by  their  ufurpation  neither 
made  themfelves  formidable,  contemptible,  nor 
hated. 

Ckopatra.  The  war  againft  Zebina  freed  Grypus,  in  fome 
meafure,  from  the  tutorfhip  of  his  mother.  Cleo¬ 
patra  being  offended  that  he  fliould  attempt  to 
fttake  off  her  authority,  refolved  to  transfer  the 
iceptre  to  a  third  fon,  whom  fhe  had  bom  to 
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Antiochus  Sidetes,  As  ,thi$  young  prince  was 
an  infant,  Ihe  had  reafon  to  hope  that  his  feeble 
hands  would  long  fuffer  her  to  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them.  She  refolyed,  therefore,  to  get 
rid  of  Antiochus ;  and  with  this  view,  having  pre¬ 
pared  a  poifonous  draught,  Ihe  offered  it  to  him 
one  day  as  he  returned  hot  and  fatigued  from 
fome  exercife.  The  prince,  it  is  laid,  who  had 
been  forewarned  of  her  defign,  pretending  to  re¬ 
flect  his  mother,  defired  her  to  drink  firft  ;  but 
as  Ihe  excufed  herfelf,  he  infilled,  and  declared  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  court,  that  there  was  no  other 
means  by  which  Ihe  could  be  freed  from  the 
fufpicion  entertained  of  her  having  an  intention 
to  poifon  him.  Cleopatra,  finding  no  evafion, 
fwallowed  the_  poifon  and  expired.  She  had  been 
the  wife  of  three  kings,  and  the  mother  of  four. 

She  occafioned  the  death  of  two  of  thefe  huf- 
bands  ;  killed  one  of  her  children  with  her  own 
hand,  and  attempted  to  poifon  the  other.  Few 
of  the  human  race  have  been  found  fo  worth- 
lefs. 

During  eight  years  the  reign  of  Grypus  was  Antiochus 
attended  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  tranquillity.  G/ryiUi* 
To  fecure  this  advantage,  like  a  fon  worthy  of 
Cleopatra,  he  endeavoured  to  poifon  one  of  his 
brothers  furnamed  Cyzicenus,  the  fon  of  Anti¬ 
ochus  Sidetes.  The  prince,  finding  his  life 
threatened,  put  himfelf  in  a  Hate  of  defenfe  ;  and 
a  lucky  chance  furnifned  him  with  unexpected 
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affillance.  Lathyrus,  the  fon  of  Pnyfcon  king  of 
Egypt,  had  married  his  filler  Cleopatra ;  and 
though  that  prince  entertained  a  tender  affection 
for  his  fpoufe,  he  was  obliged  by  his  mother  to 
divorce  her,  and  to  marry  his  youngeft  filler 
Selene,  Both  of  them  were  the  fillers  of  Trv- 
pficena  the  wife  of  Grypus,  The  divorced  prim 
cels  finding  herfelf  free,  offered  her  hand  to  Cyzi- 
cenus,  and  inflead  of  a  dowry  brought  him  an 
armv.  Cvzicenus  was  defeated,  and  made  his  ef? 
cape  ;  but  his  wife  fell  into  the  hands  of  Grypus. 
Her  fifter  Tryphqena  requefled  that  her  hufband 
would  deliver  his  prifoner  into  her  hands,  that  fhe 
might  have  the  pleafure  of  putting  her  to  death  ; 
but  the  king,  difgufled  by  this  requefl,  accufed  his 
wife  of  cruelty,  and  declared  that  he  would  never 
comply  with  any  demand  of  the  like  kind.  Try- 
phoena  imagined  that  fhe  could  fee  in  this  firmnefs 
of  her  hufband  the  certain  proof  of  an  1  amour 
which  fhe  already  fufpefled,  Her  unfortunate 
filler  had  taken  fhelter  in  one  of  the  temples  of 
Antioch,  and  while  her  hufband  was  endeavouring 
to  moderate  her  fury,  fire  fent  thither  affaffms, 
who  not  being  able  to  drag  Cleopatra  from  the 
altar  which  fhe  embraced,  cut  off  her  hands. 
They  then  difpatched  her  while  imploring  the  god 
whole  temple  they  prophaned,  and  uttering  curfes 
againfl  the  authors  of  ip  barbarous  a  murder. 

It  would  appear  that  thefe  execrations  brought 
upon  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  Seleucidas  all 
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the  fcourges  of  divine  vengeance,  as  their  hiftory, 
after  this  .period  is  nothing  but  a  difgufting  tiffue 
of  the  mod;  horrid  crimes — poifoning,  affaflina^ 
tion,  inceft,  and  fratricide,  Five  fons  of  Grypus 
reigned  in  fucceffion,  and  perifhed  by  violent 
deaths,  Cyzicenus  expired  in  the  flames  a  victim 
of  fedition.  The  kingdom  being  afterwards  dir 
vided,  one  part  confidered  Antioch,  and  another 
Damafcus,  as  its  capital ;  fome  cities  eredted  them-, 
felves  into  republics,  and  others  fubmitted  to  the 
power  of  one  ruler  called  a  tyrant.  The  wives 
and  filters  of  the  monarchs  ufurped  power,  and 
formed  principalities,  which  were  transferred  by 
marriages.  Two  of  them  are  fufpefted  of  having 
married  their  own  fons.  At  length  irregularity 
and  confufion  were  carried  to  fuch  extent,  that 
the  Syrians  themfelves,  a  people  the  leafl  delicate 
perhaps  of  any  in  their  manners,  became  tired  of 
them,  They  expelled,  therefore,  all  thefe  kings 
who  were  engaged  in  bloody  contefts  with  each 
other,  and  called  in  to  govern  them  Tigranes  king 
pf  Armenia. 

The  Romans,  though  often  applied  to  by  the 
competitors,  had  been  extremely  cautious  not  to 
afford  to  any  party  fuch  affiffance  as  would  give 
jt  a  preponderance.  They  received  embaffies,  ac¬ 
cepted  prefents,  and  fullered  them  to  ruin  each 
other  ;  but  the  moment  for  reaping  the  fruits  of 
their  policy  at  length  arrived.  Tigranes  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Pomney,  When  the  Armenian  re- 
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ceired  from  the  people  the  fceptre  of  Syria,  Be* 
lene,  the  widow  of  Grypus,  had  formed  a  fmall 
Rate,  where  fhe  educated  two  fons  whom  die  had 
horn  to  Antioch  us  Cyzicenus.  The  elded;  was 
named  Antiochus  the  Afiatic,  and  the  other  Se^ 
kucus  Cybiofa-ctes.  Tigranes  difperfed  this  fami¬ 
ly,  and  having  taken  the  mother  put  her  to  death. 
The  two  fops,  though  ill  able  to  cope  with  fo 
powerful  a  prince,  maintained  themfelves  the  bed 
way  they  could,  fometimes  in  one^part  of  the  king¬ 
dom, and  fometimes  in  another,  flattering  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  friend  jlhip  of  the 
Roman  republic  by  means  of  the  prefents  which 
they  lavilhed  on  the  fenators  during  their  vifits  to 
Rome.  But  when  Adatjcus  explained  to  Pompey 
his  pretenfions  and  his  hopes,  after  fome  pretty 
fevere  reproaches  reflecting  the  negligence  which 
the  Syrian  prince  had  fliewn  in  profecuting  his 
right,  the  Roman  general  laid  :  44  The  kingdom 
44  of  Syria  belongs  to  Tigranes  ;  we  have  con- 
44  quered  him,  and  cpnfequently  his  rights  have 
44  become  ours.  Thus  the  empire  of  Syria  be- 
44  longs  to  the  R  -man  republic,  which  is  better 
44  able  to  defend  it  than  you.”  By  this  decifion 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  lo  rich,  fo  powerful,  and 
one  of  the  mod  beautiful  gems  in  the  crown  of 
Alexander,  became  a  Roman  province.  Of  the 
two  brothers,  the  lad  oi  the  defcendants  of  the 
Seleucidae,  Antiochus  died  in  obfcurity,  and  Se- 
leucus  married  Berenice  queen  of  Egypt,  his  rela- 
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don.  This  princefs  becoming  difgufted  with  her 
hufband,  took  the  fhorteft  way  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  put  him  to  death.  The  Syro-Meaian  empire 
lafted  two  hundred  and  fixty-three  years,  during 
which  time  it  had  been  expofed  to  continual  agi¬ 
tation.  It  would  appear  that  the  centre  of  Afia,  ■ 
the  richeft  and  moll  beautiful  part  of  that  vail 
country,  which  is  itfelf  the  richeft  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  has  been  deftined  to  per¬ 
petual  revolutions.  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and  their 
fucceffors,  carried  their  bloody  ftandards  over  the 
plains  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

Thefe  conquerors  gave  birth  to  the  monarchy  of 
the  Aflyrians,  which  was  loft  in  that  of  the  Medes 
and  Perfians.  The  impetuous  Alexander  conquered 
and  difperfed  all  thofe  who  came  in  his  way ;  and 
before  he  had  confolidated  his  empire,  left  it  to  his 
generals.  In  confequence  of  their  deftroying  each 
pther,  one  only  remained  mafter  of  the  kingdoms 
pf  Afia.  His  defendants,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Seleucidae,  deftroyed  each  other  alfo.  By 
difcord  their  empire  was  abandoned  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  reaped  the  fruits  of  it,  and  governed 
it  by  praetors,  proconfuls,  and  generals,  till  the 
moment  when,  without  ‘being  the  centre  of  the 
empire  of  the  eaft,  it  became  the  richeft  part,  and 
afterwards  tributary  and  fubject  to  the  Ottomans, 
who  have  it  ftill  in  their  pofleflion. 
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Egypt. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander’s  death,  Ptolemy  La- 
gus  was  governor  of  Egypt.  His  mother  Arfinoe, 
it  is  faid,  was  pregnant  when  Philip  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  to  whom  file  was  concubine,  gave  her 
in  marriage  to  Lagus  a  Macedonian  nobleman. 
Being  unwilling  to  educate  in  his  houfe  a  child  of 
which  he  was  not  the  father,  Lagus  caufed  the 
one  of  which  his  wife  was  delivered  to  be  expofed. 
The  infant  was  taken  care  of  by  an  eagle,  which 
covered  it  with  its  wings,  and  inftead  of  milk  fed 
it  with  the  blood  of  the  animals  it  caught.  This 
prodigy,  invented  no  doubt  to  move  the  heart  of 
Lagus,  induced  him  to  fend  for  the  child,  and  to 
give  it  education.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
young  Lagus  muff  have  been  brother  to  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  and  indeed  he  always  fhewed  great  attach¬ 
ment  to  him.  The  conqueror  honoured  him  with 
particular  marks  of  friendfiiip  ;  he  raifed  him  to 
the  firft  peffs  in  the  army,  which  he  merited  alfo 
by  his  bravery,  and  entruffed  him  with  the  im¬ 
portant  government  of  Egypt.  Finding  himfelf 
at  the  death  of  the  monarch  of  Afia  at  a  difiance 
from  the  centre  of  intrigues,  he  took  advantage 
of  his  fituation,  and  of  the  fortunate  circumftances 
of  the  moment,  to  fiep  from  the  fecond  to  the 
firft  place,  and  to  maintain  hirnfelf  in  his  new 
dignity.  Ptolemy  Lagus  was  the  chief  of  the 
Macedonian  dynafty  that  reigned  in  Egypt ;  and 
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he  inftituted  in  honour  of  his  brother  a  military 
order,  the  firft  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Ptolemy  is  faid  to  have  declared,  that  he  never 
undertook  any  wars  but  fuch  as  were  neceflary, 
and  which  could  not  be  avoided.  Some  of  the 
ancient  kings,  his  predeceffors,  by  their  monu¬ 
ments  feemed  to  wifh  rather  to  excite  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  people  than  to  promote  their  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  his,  while  they  difplayed  magnificence, 
were  attended  with  utility.  Among  the  chief  of 
them  is  reckoned  the  city  of  Alexandria,  on  the 
border  of  the  fea,  in  a  fituation  proper  for  uniting 
within  its  walls  the  commerce  of  three  parts  of  the 
world.  Alexander  had  built  it  with  that  inten¬ 
tion  ;  and  Ptolemy,  by  increafing  its  population, 
its  riches,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings, 
rendered  it  the  city  of  cities,  the  queen  of  the  eaft. 
He  conftrudled  there  the  famous  pharos,  which 
became  the  model  of  fo  many  others.  It  was  a 
white  marble  tower  of  a  prodigious  height,  on  the 
fummit  of  which  fires  were  kindled  to  diredt  mari¬ 
ners  during  the  obfcurity  of  the  night.  He  caufed 
the  following  infcription  to  be  placed  upon  it : 
44  Ptolemy  to  the  protedfing  gods,  for  the  good  of 
“  thofe  who  frequent  the  fea.’1  But  the  architedt 
who  wifhed  to  perpetuate  his  own  name,  applied 
thefe  words  only  on  the  outer  coating.  This  coat¬ 
ing  decayed  in  the  courfe  of  time,  and  as  long 
as  the  pharos  exifted  the  following  were  read  : 
4C  Sofiratus,  the  Cnidian,  to  the  protedfing  gods. 
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44  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  frequent  ths 
44  fea  ” 

Ptolemy  employed  great  care  in  forming  the 
famous'  library  of  Alexandria,  which  he  increafed 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thoufand  volumes; 
and  he  placed  it  in  a  fuperb  edifice,  under  the  in- 
fpedion  of  feveral  men  of  learning,  who  lodged 
together  in  a  palace  ornamented  with  gardens  and 
porticoes,  where  thofe  fond  of  literature  found  at 
all  feafons  both  amufement  and  inftrudion.  It 
appears  that  they  lived  in  common  at  the  expenfe 
of  the  public,  by  which  they  were  liberally  fup- 
ported.  They  ate  at  the  fame  table,  and  were  fup- 
plied  with  every  thing  in  fuch  abundance,  as  to 
excite  the  jealoufy  and  raillery  of  thofe  who  were 
not  admitted  to  participate  with  them.  This  was 
a  remarkable  inftitution,  and  we  may  therefore 
fay,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Ptolemy  for  military 
orders,  and  focieties  of  learned  men.  This  li¬ 
brary,  though  fo  numerous,  had  a  fupplement- 
called  its  daughter.  The  mother  was  confirmed 
by  accident,  and  the  daughter  was  committed  to 
the  flames  by  the  fanaticifin  of  Omar.  After  he 
had  taken  Alexandria  he  was  intreated  to  fave  the 
library,  but  he  replied :  44  That  if  thefe  books  con- 
44  tained  the  fame  dodlrine  as  the  Koran,  they 
44  were  ufelefs  ;  and  if  they  contained  what  was 
44  contrary  to  it,  they  were  dangerous/*  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  reafoning,  he  caufed  them  to  be 
diftributed  among  the  baths,  where  for  the  fpace 
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of  fix  months  they  ferved  to  fupply  the  fires  of 
thofe  public  places,  which  were  exceedingly  nu¬ 
merous  at  Alexandria.  ' 

Befides  the  furname  of  Lagus,  that  of  Soter,  or 
Saviour,  was  given  to  Ptolemy  by  the  Rhodians, 
out  of  gratitude  for  his  having  faved  them  from 
the  fury  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  His  own  fub- 
jefts  might  have  given  him  epithets  no  lefs  ho¬ 
nourable,  had.  they  wifhed  to  exprefs  all  his  noble 
qualities.  He  was  mild,  beneficent,  and  eafy  of 
accefs.  He  was  defirous  that  the  meaneft  perfon 
fhould  be  buffered  to  approach  him.  44  They  are 
44  my  friends,”  faid  her  44  they  tell  me  truths 
u  which  my  courtiers  conceal  from  me.”  This 
prince  fhewed  uncommon  moderation  in  his  rail¬ 
lery,  and  particularly  for  a  crowned  head.  A 
grammarian  whom  he  had  one  day  rallied,  having 
returned  a  fevere  anfwer,  all  thofe  prefent  trembled 
for  the  unhappy  man,  and  expe&ed  that  the  king 
would  inflift  upon  him  fome  fignal  punifhment. 
But  Ptolemy  faid  :  44  A  king  who  knows  his  own 
“  dignity  ought  never  to  behave  to  others  in  fuch 
44  a  manner  as  to  make  them  be  wanting  in  re- 
44  fpe&.  I  am  the  aggreffor,  he  has  as  much 
right  to  be  offended  with  my  queflion  as  I 
44  have  to  be  with  his  anfwer  ;■  and,  therefore,  we 
44  are  on  an  equal  footing.”  He  was  fond  cf  in¬ 
viting  his  fubje&s  to  his  table  ;  and  if  at  any  time 
he  wanted  a  fufficiency  of  plate,  he  borrowed  from 
them  ;  thus  uniting  economy  with  pleafure ;  the 
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enjoyment  of  which  is  more  complete  when  it  is 
not  attended  with  the  remorfe  of  extravagancei 
Ptolemy,  during  the  forty  years  that  he  reigned, 
made  almofl  an  entire  change  in  the  whole  face  of 
Egypt.  It  chad  been  loaded  by  the  ancient  kings 
with  colofial  ftatues,  and  gigantic  monuments. 
Thefe  maffes  had  been  deftroyed  and  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  arms  of  the  foldiers,  much  rather 
than  the  hand  of  time  ;  their  remains  covered 
cities,  choked  up  the  canals,  and  for  cultivated 
fields  fubflituted  rubbifh.  Ptolemy  caufed  cities 
to  emerge  from  thefe  ruins  ;  rendered  the  canals 
again  navigable;  reftored  the  fields  to  agriculture; 
and  in  his  buildings  united  the  Grecian  delicacy  to 
the  Egyptian  folidity.  By  his  care  the  ports  on 
the  Red  fea  were  opened,  and  thofe  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  became  more  fecure.  He  rendered  the 

Delta,  that  beautiful  part  of  his  empire  which  he 

' 

inhabited,  the  centre  of  commerce  ;  and  left  in  a 
very  fiourifhing  flate  a  kingdom  which  he  had 
found  laid  wafte  by  the  ftorms  of  long  anarchy. 
Names  an  d  His  fucceffors,  named  like  him  almofl  all  Ptole* 

quJl  nc!”  mies,  were  diftrnguifhed  by  furnames  which  ex- 
preffed  their  virtues  or  vices,  and  even  their  na¬ 
tural  defeats :  Philadelphus,  the  lover  of  his  bro¬ 
thers  ;  Euergetes,"  benefactor ;  Philopator,  lover 
of  his  father  j  Epiphanes,  the  illuftrious ;  Philo- 
metor,  the  lover  of  his  mother  ;  Phyfcon,  the  big- 
bellied  ;  Lathyrus,  the  chick-pea ;  Auletes,  the 
flute-player.  Their  fpoufes,  who  according  to  the 
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ufage  of  the  country  were  for  the  mod  part  their 
fillers,  were  called  Arfinoe,  Berenice,  and  Cleo¬ 
patra.  It  might  be  imagined  that  thefe  alliances, 
perpetuated  in  the  family  from  race  to  race,  would 
have  been  a  permanent  pledge  of  friendfhip  and 
concord ;  but  they  on  the  contrary  produced  hatred, 
which  not  only  dained  the  throne  with  blood,  but 
occafioned  the  mifery  of  the  people,  who  were  in¬ 
volved  by  their  princes  in  frequent  civil  wars. 

There  were  alfo  foreign  wars  of  which  we  fhall 
here  give  a  fhort  Iketch ;  crimes,  and  virtues  j 
fplendid  actions ;  fome  of  thofe  political  events 
which  change  the  fate  of  nations ;  and  particular 
catadrophes,  which  hiflory  might  prefent  either  to 
the  pencil  of  the  painter,  or  the  imagination  of  the 
poet. 

Ptolemy  Soter  affociated  with  him  on  the  throne,  PMaJei- 

J  .  .  phus, 

two  years  before  he  died,  his  fecond  fon  Phila-  a?*8- 
delphus,  to  the  prejudice  of  Ceraunus  the  elded. 

It  would  appear,  when  we  confider  the  bad  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  latter,  that  this  conduft  of  the  father 
did  not  arife  fo  much  from  predilection  as  from 
prudent  forefight.  Ceraunus  took  fhelter  in 
Macedonia  with  king  Seleucus,  by  whom  he  was 
favourably  received,  and  whom  he  affaflinated. 

After  this  murder  he  married  Arfinoe  the  widow, 
who  was  his  own  fider,  and  who  had  in  her  pof- 
feflion  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  To  obtain  her 
hand,  he  promifed,  as  we  have  feen,  to  watch  over 
her  children  with  paternal  care  j  but  he  butchered 
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them  on  the  very  day  of  his  marriage,  and  almoft 
in  his  arms.  Arfmoe  was  once  more'  rendered  a 
widow  by  the  indignation  of  the  people.  It  is  not 
known  whether  fhe  waited  for  thefe  events  before 
fhe  married  her  brother  Philadelphus,  with  whom 
{he  fought  refuge  after  Hie  had  torn  herfelf  from 
the  arms  of  Ceraunus.  She  was  much  older  than 
Philadelphus,  yet  fhe  acquired,  and  preferved  till 
the  laft  moment,  complete  empire  over  his  mind. 

Soter,  the  fon,  difplayed  in  a  great  meafure  the 
virtues  of  his  father.  He  is  celebrated  for  his 
ability  in  the  art  of  governing.  He  regulated  with 
juft  proportion  the  taxes,  and  his  own  donations. 
Being  always  in  arms,  though  he  made  little  ufe  of 
them,  he  overawed  his  neighbours,  among  whom 
he  adted  as  mediator  and  arbiter.  He  extended 
navigation,  caufed  commerce  to  flourifh,  and  at¬ 
tracted  foreigners  to  his  ftates  by  the  privileges 
which  he  thought  proper  to  grant  them.  Alex¬ 
andria  contained  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  by 
being  long  fettled  there  had  forgot  their  original 
language.  To  render  their  refidence  in  Egypt 
more  agreeable,  and  to  make  them  if  poftible  for¬ 
get  Judea,  he  caufed  the  Bible  to  be  tranflated  into 
Greek,  and  this  is  what  is  called  the  verfion  of 
the  feventy. 

Philadelphus  protected  the  fciences,  as  well  as 
thole  by  whom  they  were  cultivated,  and  for  this 
reafon  men  of  fcience  were  extremely  numerous 
at  his  court :  Aratus  commifiioned  to  enlarge  the 
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library  of  Alexandria,  Ariftophanes,  who  had 
read  all  the  books  in  it ;  Theocritus,  Lycophron, 
and  five  other  commentators,  named  the  feven 
pleiades  ;  Ariftarchus,  a  fevere  grammarian  ;  Ma« 
netho,  an  hiftorian  ;  Conon  and  Hipparchus,  ma> 
thematicians  j  Zenodotus,  the  firft  commentator 
of  Homer  ;  and  two  men  who  fcarcely  deferve  to 
be  infer ibed  in  this  lift,  Sotades,  an  obfeene  poet, 
and  Zoilus,  a  fatyrift,  whofe  name  has  become  a 
term  of  reproach.  Philadelphus,  who  amufed 
himfelf  fometimes  with  the  malicious  difpofition  of 
the  laft,  fhewed  him  neither  refpeft  nor  efteem. 

One  of  thefe  two  poets  died  of  poverty,  and  the 
other  by  violence,  loaded  with  the  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  public.  Philadelphus  is  reproached 
on  account  of  his  having  never  pardoned  Deme¬ 
trius  Phalereus ;  becaufe  he  advifed  his  father  to 
place  his  eldeft,  fon  Ceraunus  on  the  throne,  and 
not  to  grant  to  the  youngeft  a  preference  which 
Demetrius  thought  unjuft.  Though  illuftrious  by 
his  learning,  and  though  he  had  been  the  minifter 
and  the  confidant  of  Soter,  thefe  confiderations 
were  of  no  avail  with  Philadelphus.  He  confined 
the  imprudent  counfellor  in  a  fortrefs ;  and  he  was 
juft  going  to  condemn  him  to  death,  when  an  afp, 
which  ftung  the  minifter,  faved  the  monarch  from 
the  commifiion  of  a  crime. 

His  forefight  gave  him  fome  idea  of  the  future  R  >man;, 
grandeur  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  he  fent  am- 
baffadors,  and  from  them  he  received  others  in 
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return.  The  latter  were  Quintus  Fabius  Gurges, 
Quintus  Ogulinus,  and  Cneius  Fabius  Pidtor. 
The  remembrance  of  their  noble  and  judicious 
conduct  deferves  to  be  preferved.  At  the  end  of 
a  fplendid  repalt  the  king  offered  to  each  of  them 
a  golden  crown,  which  they  accepted ;  but  next 
morning  they  were  feen  placed  on  the  ftatues  of 
the  monarch,  which  were  erected  in  different  pub¬ 
lic  places.  This  difmtereftednefs,  and  delicate 
manner  of  {hewing  their  refpedt  for  the  fovereign 
of  Egypt,  gave  the  Egyptians  a  high  idea  of  the 
Romans.  Philadelphus  loaded  them  with  prefents, 
which  he  infilled  they  Ihould  carry  with  them  ; 
but  when  they  arrived  at  Rome  they  depofited 
them  in  the  treafury  of  the  republic.  The  policy 
of  the  Egyptian  made  him  always  obferve  ftridt 
neutrality  between  the  Romans  and  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians.  The  latter  having  alked  money  from 
him  to  carry  on  the  war  againll  the  former,  he 
replied:  “  I  cannot  affilt  one  friend  againll  an- 
“  other.” 

Prudent  circumfpection  is  remarked,  in  general, 
in  the  government  of  Philadelphus.  He  will  not, 
however,  be  commended  for  carrying  his  pacific 
precautions  fo  far  as  to  get  rid  of  two  of  his  bro¬ 
thers,  who  might  have  interrupted  his  peace.  On 
account  of  this  action  he  wras  ironically  ftyled 
Philadelphus,  the  lover  of  his  brothers.  One  of 
them,  named  Magas,  efcaped  from  his  cruel  fore¬ 
fight,  by  feizing,  under  the  title  of  king,  on  Ly- 
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bia  and  Cyrenaica,  of  which  he  was  governor  ;  and 
with  this  diadem  he  braved  the  efforts  and  threats 
of  his  brother.  Philadelphus  is  known .  as  the 
founder  of  many  cities.  He  erefled  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  monuments,  fo  fuperb,  that  works  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  grandeur,  and  built  in  an  exquifite  tafle, 
were  called  Philadelphian.  He  maintained  con- 
fiderable  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
Red  fea. 

This  prince  conftru&ed  a  canal  which  joined 
the  Red  fea  to  the  Nile,  except  a  fmall  interval 
over  which  the  carriage  was  performed  by  camels. 
By  this  canal  the  produdlions  of  Arabia,  India, 
Perfia,  and  Ethiopia,  were  conveyed  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  which  for  feventeen  centuries  carried  on 
the  greateffi  commerce  of  any  city  in  the  world  ; 
a  commerce  which  it  would  be  eafy  to  reflore  to 
it.  We  are  indebted  alfo  to  this  Ptolemy  for  the 
idea  of  keeping  a  coffin  fufpended  by  a  loadftone 
from  the  roof  of  a  temple.  He  intended  to  have 
tried  this  experiment  at  Alexandria  in  honour  of 
Arfinoe,  his  beloved  fpoufe  and  filler,  but  was 
prevented  by  death.  This  prince,  who  was  far 
from  being  warlike,  always  kept  on  foot  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thoufand  infantry,  forty  thoufand 
cavalry,  three  hundred  elephants,  and  two  thou¬ 
fand  war  chariots.  He  had  alfo  an  arfenal  con. 
taining  arms  for  three  hundred  thoufand  men  ; 
and  a  treafury  capable  of  fupporting  all  thefe  ex- 
penfes.  His  troops,  it  is  laid,  were  badly  difci- 
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plined  ;  and,  like  their  king,  abandoned  in  the 
bofom  of  the  cities  to  eafe  and  luxury.  He  ener- 
vated  himfelf  at  an  early  period  ;  and  even  while 
ftill  young,  died  of  old  age  amidft  pleafure. 
i7g/etes’  The  re*gn  °f  his  fon  Euergetes  began  by  a  fuc- 
cefsful  war  againft  Syria.  He  brought  back  with 
him  a  great  many  idols,  wrhich  Cambyfes  had  taken 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  placed  them  again  in 
their  temples.  By  this  act  of  religion  he  gained 
the  friendfhip  of  the  people,  and  got  the  furname 
of  Euergetes  the  Benefactor.  An  infcription  ftill 
preferved,  afligns  to  him  with  the  fovereignty  of 
Egypt,  that  of  Syria,  Lybia,  Phenicia,  Cyprus, 
Illyria,  Caria,  and  the  Cyclades ;  and  makes  him  to 
have  fubdued  the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Thrace,  Mefopotamia,  Perfta, 
and  Media,  as  far  as  BaCtriana.  To  thefe,  fome 
add  the  two  fhores  of  the  Red  fea,  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Ethiopia.  If  this  enumeration  is  correct, 
few  monarchs  have  been  fo  powerful.  After  this, 
ought  we  to  be  furprifed  that  he  fhould  have  been 
expofed  to  the  arts  of  adulation  ? 

Hair  of  Idis  fpoufe  Berenice,  when  fire  faw  him  fet  out 
Ser.n.ce.  por  p-s  gyrjan  expedition,  made  a  vow,  that  if  he 
returned  fafe  fhe  would  confecrate  to  the  gods  her 
hair,  which  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  He  re¬ 
turned  victorious  to  his  kingdom,  and  Berenice, 
faithful  to  her  vow,  caufed  her  hair  to  be  cut  off, 
and  depcfited  it  on  the  altar  of  Venus,  in  the 
temple  built  at  Alexandria  by  Philadelphus,  in 
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honour  of  Arfinoe  hi?  beloved  fpoufe.  Soon  after, 
by  fome  negledt  of  the  keepers  of  the  temple,  the 
hair  difappeared,  and  the  king  being  highly  in- 
cenfed,  was  going  to  punifh  them.  Conon,  how¬ 
ever,  an  able  altronomer,  prefented  himfelf  before 
the  monarch  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  and 
faid  :  44  Raife  your  eyes  towards  the  feven  liars  in 
44  the  tail  of  the  dragon,  and  there  you  will  behold 
44  the  hair  of  Berenice,  which  was  carried  away, 

44  and  placed  in  the  heavens  as  a  happy  conftella- 
44  tion.”  The  king,  no  doubt,  wifhed  to  be  de¬ 
ceived,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  heavens  was  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  Ptolemies.  They  are  even  the  authors 
of  an  sera  known  by  their  name.  The  courtiers, 
after  the  example  of  the  mailer,  feeined  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  the  miracle ;  and  it  was 
celebrated  in  verfes  by  the  poets,  another  pell  of 
courts.  We  have  Hill  remaining  on  the  hair  of 
Berenice  a  hymn  of  Callimachus,  tranllated  by 
Catullus. 

Euergetes  was  not  only  a  lov£r  of  the  fciences,  Literature, 
but  he  wrote  himfelf  hiltorical  memoirs,  which 
were  efleemed";  and  by  his  care  the  library  of 
Alexandria  was  increafed.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
conquells  he  tranfmitted  to  it  every  thing  valuable 
that  he  met  with ;  and  when  he  returned  to  his 
kingdom  he  difpatched  learned  men  into  every 
quarter,  giving  them  orders  to  procure  books  lei 
the  expenfe  be  what  it  might.  When  he  could 
not  obtain  curious  works  but  by  borrowing  them? 
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he  caufed  beautiful  copies  to  be  made  of  them, 
and,  after  the  example  of  his  father  Philadel- 
phus,  fent  the  copies  to  the  owqerls,  and  kept  the 
originals. 

In  returning  from  his  Syrian  expedition  he 
palTed  through  Jerufalem,  and  being  defirous  of 
feeing  the  Jewilh  ceremonies,  he  offered  up  facri- 
fices  to  the  god  of  Ifrael.  The  collector  of  his 
tribute  was  a  Jew,  named  Jofeph,  who  may  be 
confidered  as  the  patriarch  of  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  high-prieft 
Onias,  and  had  come  to  Egypt  to  defend  his  uncle, 
againft  wrhom  complaints  had  been  carried  to  the 
king.  During  his  journey  he  met  with  fome  rich 
financiers,  who  were  going  to  court  to  make  an 
offer  of  farming  the  taxes  of  Caslefyria.  They 
travelled  in  the  molt  fumptuous  manner ;  but 
Jofeph  with  the  greatefl  fimplicity.  The  plainnefs 
of  his  equipage  became  a  fubject  for  their  rail¬ 
lery;  and  as  they  found  him  an  agreeable  com¬ 
panion,  they  admitted  him  into  their  company. 
Jofeph,  by  liftening  to  their  converfation,  pene¬ 
trated  into  their  projects;  difcovered  their  means 
and  refources ;  became  acquainted  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  plan  they  had  in  view ;  prefented 
himfelf  as  a  competitor  with  them  for  farming  the 
taxes ;  made  an  offer,  and  obtained  the  preference. 
It  would  appear  that  in  collecting  thefe  taxes  he 
employed  meafures  not  agreeable  to  the  people ; 
fince  the  king  was  obliged  to  give  him  a  guard  of 
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two  thoufand  men  to  fupport  him  :  but  he  acquired 
z  immenfe  riches ;  and  returned  to  Judea  to  enjoy 
his  fortune  at  a  diftance  from  the  maledi&ions  of 
thofe  whom  he  had  ruined. 

The  mind,  fatigued  with  the  horrors  of  Syria,  P*  ilopntor, 

,  -2782. 

may  have  found  fome  repofe  during  thefe  three 
Egyptian  reigns,  which  however  are  not  entirely 
free  from  reproach  ;  but  the  reigns  which  follow 
will  fubjedl  the  reader  to  new  pain.  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  that  friend  of  his  father,  is  fufpe&ed  of 
having  put  him  to  death,  that  he  might  reign  the 
fooner.  This  imputation,  even  if  ill  founded,  is  a 
proof  that  filial  duty  was  not  confidered  as  his 
favourite  virtue ;  and  that  if  he  acquired  a  name 
which  does  him  honour,  it  was  given  to  him  only 
through  irony.  He  has  been  called  alfo  Tryphon, 
that  is,  the  Effeminate ;  and  is  branded  with  being 
attached  to  the  moil  infamous  debauchery-  He 
had  a  brother  named  Magas,  who  was  much  re- 
fpefred  ;  and  as  he  dreaded  him  on  that  account, 
he  put  him  to  death.  The  fword  was  for  fome 
time  fufpended  over  the  head  of  this  unhappy 
'  prince,  by  the  remonftrances  of  Cleomenes  king 
of  Sparta,  to  whom  Euergetes  had  given  an  afylum 
in  Egypt.  The  prudence  and  rare  qualities  of  the 
Spartan  prince  rendered  him  formidable  to  So- 
fibius,  the  minifter  and  favourite  of  Ptolemy  ;  and 
the  efforts  he  made,  by  reafoning  and  intreaty,  to 
fave  Magas,  afforded  to  the  jealous  Sofibius  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  ruining  the  fugitive  monarch  in  the 
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mind  of  the  king.  Sufpicion  was  foon  followed 
by  commiffion  of  the  crime,  and  Cleomenes  was 
facrificed. 

This  was  only  the  facrifice  of  one  man,  a  great 
crime  no  doubt ;  but  a  whole  people  condemned 
to  degradation,  or  death,  is  what  chara&erizes  this 
monfter,  who  fported  with  the  honour  and  lives  of 
others.  Becaufe  the  high-prieft  of  the  Jews  had 
refufed  to  fuffer  Ptolemy  to  enter  the  temple  of 
jerufalem,  he  refolved  to  avenge  himfelf  on  all  the 
jews  in  his  dominions,  for  the  affront  which  he 
pretended  had  been  offered  to  him  in  Judea.  They 
were  exceedingly  numerous,  efpecially  at  Alex- 
andria.  By  &  folemn  edict,  he  ordered  them  either 
to  adore  the  pagan  deities,  or  to  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  marked  with  a  hot  iron,  which  would  im¬ 
print  on  their  forehead  a  leaf  of  ivy,  the  fymbol 
of  Bacchus.  All  of  them,  except  about  three 
hundred,  preferred  this  infamy  to  apoftacy.  Being 
incenfed  at  this  almofl  general  refiftance,  he  com¬ 
manded  all  the  Jews  refident  in  Egypt  to  be 
brought  in  chains  to  Alexandria ;  where  they 
were  confined,  to  the  number  of  about  forty  thou- 
fand,  in  the  hipprodrome,  or  place  deflined  for 
the  exhibition  of  horfe  races.  Elephants  were  to 
be  introduced  into  this  place  to  tread  them  to 
death  with  their  feet ;  and  the  time  was  fixed  for 
die  execution  of  this  cruel  fentenee.  The  people, 
always  fond  of  bloody  fpe&acles,  twice  furrounded 
the  hippodrome,  and  twice  was  the  execution  fuf- 
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pended  by  Ptolemy  overfleeping  himfelf  after  in¬ 
toxication.  Philopator  confidered  thefe  events  as 
a  warning  from  the  deity,  and  he  difmiffed  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Jews  under  a  firm  convi&ion  that  they 
were  indebted  for  their  deliverance  to  a  miracle, 
performed  in  their  favour  as  a  recompenfe  for 
their  fidelity  to  the  law  of  their  ancetors.  But 
they  difgraced  this  noble  conduct,  by  maffacring 
the  three  hundred  who  had  bowed  the  knee  before 
the  idols.  Notwithstanding  this  amnety,  forty 
thoufand  Jews  are  reckoned  to  have  perilhed  in 
Alexandria  alone. 

Unfortunately  the  king  had  in  Sofibius  a  mi- 
niter  very  proper  to  gratify  his  fury,  whatever 
might  be  the  objedt  of  it.  Arfinoe,  the  wife  and 
liter  of  Philopator,  had  followed  him  in  his  war¬ 
like  expeditions,  haranguing  the  foldiers,  and 
combatting  at  their  fide.  After  having  been  bar¬ 
ren  for  feveral  years,  tie  brought  her  hulband  a 
fon.  Her  fecundity  emboldened  her  to  alk  favours; 
but  as  fhe  became  importunate,  the  king  com¬ 
plained,  and  ffiewed  a  defire  to  get  rid  of  her.  As 
Sofibius  had  an  official  affaffin,  named  Philammon, 
he  detached  him  againt  the  queen,  and  tie  was 
put  to  death.  The  female  attendants  of  this  un¬ 
happy  princefs  took  advantage  of  a  fedition  to  at¬ 
tack  the  murderer  in  their  turn,  and  they  matt¬ 
ered  him  with  tones  and  clubs. 

Sofibius  held  the  reins  of  government  for  fixty  Sofibius. 
years.  He  was  the  mot  artful  and  the  mot  cor- 
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nipt  minifter  that  ever  exifted ;  and  made  no 
fcruple  of  employing "  the  molt  horrid  crimes  to 
accomplifh  his  views.  We  are  allured  by  the  hif- 
torian  Polybius,  that  he  was  the  caufe  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Lyfimachus,  the  fon  of  Ptolemy ;  of  Ma¬ 
gas,  the  king’s  brother  ; ,  of  Arfinoe,  the  daughter 
of  Lyfimachus ;  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta ; 
and,  in  the  haft  place,  of  queen  Arfinoe.  After  fo 
long  a  miniitrv,  marked  with  fo  much  cruelty,  he 
died  in  peace  at  a  great  age :  a  fingular  inftance 
perhaps  in  hiftory.  It  appears  that  he  quitted  his 
employments  before  the  death  of  the  king.  It  is 
even  believed  that  the  people,  incenfed  by  the 
murder  of  the  queen,  infilled  on  Sofibius  being* 
difgraced  :  a  punifhment  very  inadequate  to  fo 
many  crimes.  Ptolemy  led  an  obfcure  life,  im- 
merfed  in  infamous  pleafures,  and  abandoned  his 
kingdom  to  corrupted  men,  and  to  women  void 
of  modeliy,  who  in  his  name  diftributed  the 
civil  and  military  employments  to  people  fimilar 
to  themfelves.  This  worthlefs  prince,  either  through 
fcruples  of  confidence  or  vanity,  gave  away  large 
fums  in  charity,  and  built  temples.  He  left  behind 
him  a  fon  five  years  of  age. 

It  appears  that,  after  the  difgrace  of  Sofibius, 
the  people  and  the  nobility  had,  as  it  were,  forced 
the  king  to  give  the  minillry  to  Tlepolemus,  who 
at  that  time  had  the  care  of  the  finances.  The 
young  prince  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  perfon 
named  Agathbdeg,  to  be  educated.  As  Agathoclea, 
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the  filler  of  Agathocles,  and  their  mother  Oenanthe, 
refided  in  the  palace,  they  were  the  firll  who  heard 
of  the  king’s  death,  which  they  concealed  till  they 
had  carried  away  all  the  gold,  fiiver,  and  jewels. 
From  being  keepers  of  the  young  prince,  thefe 
people  wilhed  to  raife  themfelves  to  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom.  Agathocles  appeared  in  public, 
holding  the  young  prince  in  his  arms,  and  Ihedding 
tears.  He  harangued  the  courtiers,  and  implored 
their  prote&ion  for  the  infant,  which  had  been  re¬ 
commended,  he  faid,  to  his  care  by  the  dying 
monarch.  He  even  had  the  boldnefs  to  alfert  that 
Tlepolemus  afpired  to  the  throne.  This  calumny, 
however,  proved  unfortunate  to  the  authors  of  it. 
The  people  were  fo  incenfed,  that  they  afiembled 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  ;  tore  the  child  from  the 
arms  of  Agathocles ;  carried  him  to  the  hippo¬ 
drome,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne.  Agathocles, 
Agathoclea  his  filler,  and  Oenanthe  their  mother, 
were  brought  before  the  child  as  if  to  be  tried ; 
and  being  condemned  in  his  name,  were  executed 
before  his  eyes.  The  populace  dragged  their 
bloody  carcafes  through  the  llreets  of  Alexandria, 
and  tore  them  to  pieces.  All  the  relations  and 
partifans  of  the  family  were  fubjetted  to  the  fame 
fate. 

The  Egyptian  nobility  were  at  great  variance  in 
regard  to  the  regency.  In  this  hate  of  embarralT- 
ment  they  thought  proper  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Romans  *,  and  the  fenate  did  not  let  llip  this 
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opportunity  of  acquiring  honour.  They  fen? 
Marcus  Lepidus  to  Egypt  to  take  upon  him  the 
tutorfhip  of  Ptolemy  ;  but  he  foon  refigned  his 
charge  to  Ariftomenes,  the  Acarnanian,  a  man  of 
great  experience.  The  regent  governed  with  ge¬ 
neral  approbation  ;  and  when  Ptolemy  had  attained 
to  the  age  of  fourteen,  which  was  that  fixed  among 
the  Egyptians  for  the  majority  of  their  kings,  he 
delivered  the  kingdom  to  him  in  a  moil  flourifhing 
condition.  It  is  in  vain  to  enquire  why  he  uTas 
furnamed  Epiphanes,  that  is,  the  Illuftrious ;  for 
he  had  fcarcely  got  the  fupreme  authority  into  his 
hands,  when  he  employed  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
every  thing  fell  into  diforder.  Ariflomenes  having 
prefumed  to  give  him  advice,  he  caufed  him  to  be 
poifoned.  His  fubjedts  revolted,  and  he  appeafed 
them  by  promifes ;  but  as  foon  as  he  had  it  in  his 
power  he  broke  his  word,  and  put  the  rebels  to 
death  with  the  moil  cruel  torments.  It  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  miftruft  wdiich  this  condudt  infpired, 
contributed  to  his  deftruclion.  His  courtiers  often 
heard  him  fpeak  of  a  war,  which  he  propofed  to 
undertake ;  but  as  they  faw  no  money,  they  alked 
him  where  he  would  find  enough  to  defray  the  ex- 
penfes  of  his  intended  expedition.  He  replied : 
<c  My  friends  are  my  money.”  As  they  under- 
flood  by  this,  that  he  meant  to  carry  on  the  war 
at  their  expenfe,  they  difpatched  him  by  poifon. 

Ptolemy  He  left  two  fons,  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Ptole- 
!  my  Phyfeoii,  with  a  daughter  named  Cleopatra, 
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under  the  tutelage  of  Cleopatra  their  mother.  This 
princefs  difcharged  with  great  honour  the  duties 
attached  to  the  regency.  As  Phyfcon  was  fufpeCted 
of  having  flattened  her  death,  the  people  rofe  againft 
him,  and  would  have  deflroyed  him  had  not  Philo- 
metor  taken  him  under  his  protection.  He  obtained 
this  Surname  on  account  of  the  love  and  gratitude 
which  he  fhewed  towards  his  mother.  This  prince 
maintained  an  unfortunate  war  againft  the  king  of 
Syria,  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  was  taken  prifoner. 
The  Alexandrians  defpairing  of  his  return,  caufed 
Phyfcon  to  affume  the  crown.  The  Syrian,  whofe 
objeCt  was  to  fubdue  Egypt,  carried  back  Philo- 
metor,  reftored  his  kingdom,  and  even  gave  him 
troops  to  oppofe  his  brother ;  but  he  kept  Pelu- 
lium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  on  his  fide,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  enter  it  again  with  the  greater 
facilitv,  after  the  two  brothers  fhould  be  exhaufted.. 
The  deceiver,  however,  was  deceived :  they  made 
up  their  quarrel,  through  the  mediation  of  their 
lifter  Cleopatra,,  and  reigned  for  fome  time  in  great- 
harmony. 

Concord  between  brothers  is  rare,  and  particu¬ 
larly  between  brothers  born  to  royalty.  Philometor. 
the  mildeft  of  men,  being  haraffed  by  Phyfcon,  in- 
ftead  of  involving  his  people  in  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,  had  recourfe  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Romans.  Philopator,  the  father  of  thefe  princes, 
having  been  educated  as  we  may  fay  by  the  repub¬ 
lic,  had  always  kept  up  with  it  a  clofe  intimacy. 
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The  prefents  which  he  fent  to  Rome,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  were  fo  great,  and 
tranfmitted  with  fo  much  regularity,  that  they 
might  be  confidered  as  a  tribute.  Philometor 
went  thither  himfelf  ;  arrived  on  foot,  without  any 
.  attendants,  clad  in  a  mean  drefs ;  and  Hopped  at  the 
houfe  of  a  painter  from  Alexandria.  As  foon  as 
the  fenate  were  informed  of  his  arrival,  they  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  lodging,  furniture,  and  fervants  fuit- 
able  to  his  rank ;  fent  fome  of  its  mod  diftin- 
guilhed  members  to  vifit  him ;  and  admitted  him 
to  plead  his  caufe.  The  decifion  was  attended 
with  no  difficulty.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  had 
always  belonged  to  the  eldeft,  and  confequently  it 
was  proper  that  it  ffiould  be  given  entirely  to  Philo¬ 
metor.  But  the  fenate  confidering  that  Phyfcon 
had  already  reigned,  and  being  Hill  more  moved 
by  political  reafons,  which  told  them  that  it  was 
for  the  interelt  of  the  republic,  that  the  kingdom 
ffiould  not  be  left  entirely  in  one  hand,  they  ad¬ 
judged  Egypt  to  Philometor,  and  Cyrenaica  to 
Phyfcon.  The  latter  defired  that  they  would  add 
to  his  ffiare  the  illand  of  Cyprus ;  and  in  his  turn, 
went  to  Rome  to  requeH  that  favour  :  as  this  dif- 
memberment  Hill  tended  to  weaken  the  HrongeH 
of  the  two  brothers,  it  was  granted. 

It  was  not  without  regret  that  Philometor  faw 
himfelf  ready  to  be  deprived  of  fo  noble  a  poffeffion. 
He  delayed,  therefore,  to  give  it  up ;  and  temporized 
with  the  greater  hope  of  being  able  to  keep  this 
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ifland,  as  Phyfcon,  being  otherWife  employed,  was 
hot  in  a  condition  to  feize  it  by  force.  His  de¬ 
bauchery  and  cruelty  had  rendered  him  fo  odious 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene,  that  they  revolted  ; 
attacked  him  perfonally,  and  left?  him  half  dead  on 
the  fpot.  Phyfcon,  judging  of  his  brother  by  him- 
felf,  believed  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  revolt ; 
and  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  complain  to  the  fenate, 
and  to  demand  back  Cyprus.  He  returned  with 
ambaffadors,  who  were  charged  to  prevail  on  Phi- 
lometor  to  refign  his  right  to  the  iiland.  The 
latter  evaded  giving  a  definitive  anfwer ;  and  both 
parties  having  prepared  troops,  the  Romans  fuf- 
fered  them  to  proceed  to  hoftilities.  Though 
Phyfcon  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  his  bro¬ 
ther,  always  indulgent,  not  only  reftored  him  to 
liberty,  but  put  him  in  poffeflion  of  his  kingdom 
of  Cyrene,  and  gave  him  an  indemnification  for 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  which  he  kept.  He  then 
carried  the  war  into  Syria,  and  died  of  his  wounds 
in  the  arms  of  viftory.  It  is  aftonilhing  that  the 
courage  of  a  prince  who  died  combating  fhould 
have  been  doubted.  This  is  the  only  reproach 
that  can  be  thrown  out  againft  him.  It  is  founded 
on  this  circumftance,  that  in  a  battle  he  kept 
himfelf  at  a  diftance  from  danger.  From  this  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  he  had  the  courage  of  a 
general,  and  not  that  of  a  foldier ;  but  we  ought 
not  to  infer  that  he  had  none  at  all,  fince  he  expofed 
himfelf  fo  far  as  to  receive  mortal  wounds. 
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On  the  death  of  Philometor  two  parties  ap¬ 
peared  ;  one  for  Cleopatra,  who  wifhed  to  place 
on  the  throne  a  fon  hill  an  infant,  and  the  other 
for  Phyfcon.  They,  however,  entered  into  an 
agreement,  by  which  it  was  fettled  that  Phyfcon 
fhould  marry  his  filler,  the  widow  of  his  brother, 
and  reign  with  her  as  long  as  Ihe  lived,  but  that 
the  fon  of  Philometor  Ihould  be  declared  heir  to 
the  crown.  Here  the  reign  of  Phyfcon  in  Egypt 
commences.  We  lhall  give  an  account  of  the 
adlions  of  this  tyrant,  but  in  as  brief  a  manner 
as  poffible,  as  if  we  were  treading  upon  burning 
coals. 

Phyfcon  married  his  own  fifter ;  but  on  the  very 
wedding-day  he  butchered  his  nephew  at  the  bread: 
of  his  motheA  She  brought  him,  however,  a 
fon,  whom  he  named  Memphitis  ;  becaufe  he  was 
at  Memphis,  employed  in  a<5ts  of  religion,  when 
his  wife  lay-in.  Having  already  acquired  the  fur- 
name  of  Phyfcon,  or  the  big-bellied,  which  de¬ 
noted  his  deformity,  he  was  ftigmatized  with  that 
alfo  of  Kakergetes,  which  dignifies  evil-doer,  a  title 
which  he  too  well  merited.  »A11  thofe  who  op- 
pofed  him  when  he  affumed  the  crown,  he  caufed 
to  be  put  to  death.  From  fuch  a  mcnfiter  this 
is  not  aftonilhing ;  but  thcfe  even  who  had  been 
favourable  to  him  were  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  becaufe  having  been  unfaithful  to  his  ne¬ 
phew  they  might  be  fo  to  him.  It  is  not  exag¬ 
geration  to  fay,  that  the  fireets  of  his  two  capitals. 
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Alexandria  and  Cyrene,  were  often  inundated  with 
blood.  His  barbarous  orders  were  executed  by 
foreign  foldiers,  ferocious  men,  who  knew  nobody 
but  him  ;  and  who  being  well  paid,  ferved  him  with 
blind  obedience.  His  fear  and  fufpicion  infpired 
him  with  the  mofl  atrocious  refolutions.  He  had 
done  fo  much  mifchief  to  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
that  he  was  every  moment  in  apprehenfion  of  fome 
revolt.  That  he  might  deprive  it,  therefore,  of  its 
principal  force,  he  caufed  the  moll  diftinguifhed 
part  of  the  youth  to  be  maflacred,  while  they  were 
affembled  at  their  exercifes  in  the  hippodrome. 
Their  fathers,  mothers,  and  relations  fled,  and 
deferted  the  city  in  crowds.  In  their  room  he  in¬ 
vited  thither  all  thofe  who  chofe  to  go,  and  put 
them  in  pofleflion  of  the  furniture,  and  every  thing 
elfe,  that  had  belonged  to  the  fugitives  ;  but  thefe 
new  citizens  foon  perceived,  by  the  feverity  of 
the  taxes,  and  oppreflion  of  every  kind,  what  con¬ 
fidence  ought  be  placed  in  the  kindnefs  of  a  vil¬ 
lain. 

The  queen  had  a  daughter  by  Philometor, 
named  Cleopatra,  like  herfelf.  This  princefs  was 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  excite  the  affedtion  of  Phyf- 
con,  who  firft  debauched,  and  then  married  her, 
after  he  had  divorced  her  mother.  After  the 
maflacre  of  Alexandria  he  retired  to  Cyprus  with 
his  young  fpoufe,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  people, 
who  forced  the  repudiated  queen  to  refume  the 
crown.  The  king,  on  this  intelligence,  thought 
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he  already  faw  his  Ion  Memphitis  invited  to  Egypt 
by  his  mother,  and  fubftituted  in  his  room.  He, 
therefore,  fent  for  his  fon  in  the  utmoft  hafte, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death.  As  foon  as 
the  crime  was  known  at  Alexandria,  the  fury  of 
the  people  againft  the  tyrant  was  doubly  inflamed. 
They  loaded  him  with  imprecations,  broke  to 
pieces  his  ftatues,  and  declared  him  excluded  for 
ever  from  the  throne.  The  Alexandrians,  touch¬ 
ed  by  the  grief  of  the  mother,  endeavoured  to  al¬ 
leviate  her  affliction  by  the  molt  public  teftimo- 
nies  of  their  efteem.  Phyfcon  having  heard  of 
thefe  tranfports  of  affection  towards  her,  and  of 
the  hatred  entertained  againft  himfelf,  imagined 
that  this  indignation  of  the  people,  fo  ftrongly  ex- 
preflfed,  was  entirely. owing  to  his  old  fpoufe.  As 
1  the  birth  of  Cleopatra  was  to  be  celebrated  ex¬ 
actly  about  this  time,  under  pretence  of  being  re¬ 
conciled  to  her,  the  king  fent  her  a  box,  faid  to 
contain  a  rich  prefent  •,  but  when  Ihe  opened  it,  Ihe 
found  the  limbs  ahd  head  of  her  own  fon. 

One  might  believe  that  nature  had  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  make  Phyfcon  a  monfter,  in  every  fenfe  of 
the  word.  H6  was  fhort  of  ftature  ;  had  an  ex- 
ceflive  large  belly,  and  enormous  head,  and  a  fa- 
vage  look.  Though  he  had  twice  exhibited  his 
hideous  figure  at  Rome,  the  Roman  ambaffadors 
fent  to  his  court  could  not  behold  him  on  his 
throne  without  a  mixed  fentiment  of  aftoniftunent 
x  •  and  horror.  The  republic  had  charged  them  to 
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vifit  Greece  and  Macedonia,  which  had  been  fub- 
jedted  to  its  government  ;  and  they  were  after¬ 
wards  to  proceed,  in  fuccefiion,  to  the  courts  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  Pergamus,  and  Bythinia,  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  Rate-  of  the  affairs  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

The  Romans  derived  more  than  one  advantage 
from  each  of  thefe  millions.  Among  the  number 
of  their  ambaffadors  there  were  always  young  per- 
fons  who  were  thus  accuftomed  to  public  bufmefs. 

The  fenate,  by  the  information  they  received  from 
their  report,  were  enabled  to  judge  refpedting  the 
events  which  took  place  in  thefe  kingdoms  as  if 
they  had  been  on  the  fpot,  and  to  purfue  the 
proper  meafures  with  fafety  and  effedt.  Thefe 
envoys,  by  their  noble  and  polite  behaviour,  their 
conciliating  difpofition,  and  offers  of  fervice,  fome- 
times  followed  with  adts  of  kindnefs,  infpired  a 
general  efteem  for  the  Roman  people  ;  and,  in 
fome  meafure,  prepared  nations  for  the  yoke  about 
to  be  impoled  on  them.  Phyfcon  received  the  am¬ 
baffadors  with  every  mark  of  diftindtion.  He  per¬ 
haps  was  too  fond  of  difplaying  before  them  his 
riches,  and  pointing  out  to  them  the  beauty  of 
his  kingdom.  They  made  a  tour  through  it  with 
the  curiofity  of  perfons  who  had  fome  interefled 
view  ;  and  were  convinced  that  Egypt  might  be 
rendered  one  of  the  mcft  powerful  flates  in 
the  world,  had  it  been  governed  by  a  better 
prince. 

Jt  requires  no  great  ability  to  be  wicked  $  but  Sciences, 
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thofe  who  are  exceffively  wicked  require  ability  to 
fucceed.  Phyfcon’s  talents  were  confiderable. 
During  the  fhort  intervals  between  his  fits  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  he  cultivated  the  fciences  and  the  fine 
arts.  It  is  even  faid  that  he  poffefled  great  learn¬ 
ing,  and  that  he  could  converfe  on  every  fubjeCt 
with  the  utmoft  eafe.  A  hiftory  of  his  own  time, 
which  he  wrote,  was  highly  efteemed.  He  com¬ 
mented  on  Homer,  increafed  the  library  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  fhewed  his  generofity  to  men  of  let¬ 
ters  by  gratifications  and  penfions  ;  but  by  a 
fingular  contrail,  it  was  under  his  reign  that  the 
fciences  began  to  decline  in  Egypt.  When  they 
abandoned  Afia,  Greece,  and  the  illands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  frightened  by  the  wars  of  the  fuccelfors 
of  Alexander,  they  found  an  afylum  under  the 
Ptolemys.  Grammarians,  phyficians,  painters,  ar¬ 
chitects,  poets,  and  philofophers,  flocked  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  where  a  magnificent  library  was  opened  ; 
and  where  the  immenfe  porticoes  of  a  fuperb  mu- 
feum  colleded  men  fond  of  inltruCting  each 
other,  and  facilitated  a  communication  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Eut  without  liberty  thefe  advantages  be¬ 
come  ufelefs.  Phyfcon,  a  fufpicious  tyrant,  with- 
ed  not  only  to  enchain  fpeech,  but  to  over-awe 
the  thoughts.  This  reltraint  depopulated  the  aca¬ 
demies  of  Alexandria,  and  reduced  Egypt,  which 
had  been  the  feat  of  the  arts  and  the  fciences  to  a 
Hate  of  fterility,  which  has  Hill  increafed  to  the 
prefent  day. 
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Phyfcon,  that  monfter  of  cruelty,  lived  feventy-  Lathynw. 

«  ii^i  Alfixsndijr**' 

three  years,  and  died  a  natural  death,  in  the  bo-  2887. 
fom  of  Alexandria,  which  he  had  inundated  with 
blood.  By  Cleopatra,  his  niece,  he  had  two  fons, 
Lathyrus  (Chich-pea)  and  Alexander,  with  three 
daughters,  Cleopatra,  Selene,  and  Tryphcena.  We 
might  write  the  hiftory  of  this  family  in  a  few 
lines,  as  follows  :  Phyfcon  left  the  throne  to  his 
widow,  with  the  liberty  of  placing  on  it,  after  her, 
whichever  of  her  fons  Ihe  might  think  proper. 

She  made  choice  of  Alexander,  the  youngeft,  as 
being  the  eafieft  to  govern.  Lathyrus  took  fhel- 
ter  in  Cyprus ;  but  the  people,  difcontented  with 
the  injuftice  of  his  mother,  obliged  her  to  recal 
him.  She,  however,  did  not  fuffer  him  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  throne,  until  he  had  repudiated 
Cleopatra,  his  eldeft  filler,  whom  he  loved,  and 
married  Selene,  the  youngeft,  for  whom  he  /hew¬ 
ed  only  indifference.  But  his  mother  thought  him 
proper  for  her  defigns.  By  new  intrigues  fbe  ex¬ 
pelled  Lathyrus  from  the  throne,  and  placed  on  it 
Alexander,  The  two  brothers  carried  on  war 
againft  each  other.  Alexander  having  difcovered 
that  his  mother  wifhed  to  get  him  affaflinated,  pre¬ 
vented  her  by  putting  her  to  death.  As  this  adlion 
difgufted  the  Egyptians,  they  drove  him  from  the 
kingdom,  and  recalled  Lathyrus.  Alexander  was 
killed  while  endeavouring  to  return  to  Cyprus,  . 
and  left  a  fon,  named  Alexander  alfo.  In  the  laft 
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place,  Lathyrus  died,  and  left  only  one  daughter, 
named  Cleopatra,  or  Berenice. 

We  might  fill  up  this  outline,  not  with  noble 
a&ions,  for  thefe  -no  longer  took  place  in  Egypt, 
but  with  wars,  in  which  a  dkdinguifhed  part  was 
acted  by  the  Jews.  Cleopatra  was  fond  of  thefe 
people,  and  had  for  her  prime  minifcers  two 
Ifraelites,  great  extortioners.  Lathyrus,  on  the 
other  hand,  hated  them ;  and  it  was  on  account 
of  this  averfion  that  Cleopatra  excited  againft  her 
fon  the  odium  of  the  people,  and  caufed  him  to 
be  expelled  from  Egypt,  by  the  following  infernal 
flratagem.  She  prevailed  on  two  of  her  eunuchs 
to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  wounded,  and  covere4 
with  blood.  They  appeared  in  the  market-place, 
crying  out  that  they  had  been  reduced  to  that  Hate 
by  defending  their  miftrefs,  on  whom  her  fon  had 
attempted  to  commit  a  rape  ;  and  however  much 
the  people  of  Egypt  were  accuftomed  to  crimes, 
this  one  excited  general  indignation,  to  which  La¬ 
thyrus  fell  a  victim. 

In  the  war  which  he  carried  on  againft  the  jews, 
the  following  atrocious  aftion  is  faid  to  have  taken 
place.  His  troops  being  cantonned  in  fome  vil¬ 
lages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  fufpected  not 
to  be  fincere  in  their  fubmiffion,  he  colle&ed  all 
the  women  and  children,  and  caufed  them  to  be 
cut  to  pieces,  and  boiled  in  cauldrons,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  regale  his  army  with  this  horrid  re- 
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pafl:.  Ke  committed  this  barbarity  in  order  to 
ftrike  a  terror  into  the  people,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  making  any  attempt  againft  him.  La- 
thyrus  was  as  little  fparing  of  his  own  fubjefts. 
On  account  of  a  revolt,  which  took  place  in 
Thebes,  the  mod  beautiful  city  of  his  kingdom 
next  to  Alexandria,  he  rafed  it  to  the  foun¬ 
dation.  ,Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  children  of  Phyfcon,  from  the  following  pic¬ 
ture  :  of  his  two  fons,  one  killed  his  mother,  and 
the  other  butchered,  without  diftindtion,  his  own 
fubje&s,  as  well  as  foreigners.  The  three  daugh¬ 
ters  maffacred  each  other.  One  illegitimate  child, 
named  Apion,  the  fon  of  Irene,  a  concubine,  had 
no  refemblance  to  his  father.  He  confined  him- 
felf  to  Cyrenaica,  of  which  Phyfcon  had  made 
him  king,  and  never  interfered  with  the  affairs  of 
Egypt.  This  fmall  kingdom  flourifhed  under  his 
government.  It  contained  five  principal  cities, 
well  built,  extremely  populous,  and  all  places  of 
great  trade.  Near  one  of  them,  named  Berenice, 
but  which  originally  had  been  called  Hefperis, 
lay  the  garden  of  the  Hefperides,  celebrated  by 
the  beauty  of  its  fruits,  and  a  river,  named 
Lethe.  Both  the  garden  and  the  river  have 
been  an  abundant  fource  of  fiftion  for  the  poets. 
After  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  Apion,  thinking 
to  enfure  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans ;  but  his  wifh  was  not 
gratified.  The  republic  took  only  thofe  parts 
which  fuited  its  convenience,  and  abandoned  the 
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red  to  the  mercy  of  thofe  tyrants  by  whom  it  was 
feized,  and  of  factions  produced  by  anarchy.  The 
Romans,  however,  had  fome  pity  on  thefe  unfor¬ 
tunate  people,  and  fent  Lucullus  to  their  relief. 
Having  afked  Lucullus  to  give  them  a  plan  of 
government,  he  made  the  following  reply;  which 
was  made  alfo  by  Plato  to  their  anceftors :  44  A 
44  people  fo  rich  as  you  are  can  never  fubmit  to 
44  the  authority  of  laws.” 

Lathyrus  left  only  one  legitimate  daughter, 
named  Cleopatra,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  Alexandrians  :  but  fhe  had  a  coufin,  the 
fon  of  Alexander  the  brother  of  Lathyrus,  nam¬ 
ed  Alexander,  like  his  father.  When  his  mother 
Cleopatra  was  obliged  to  fuffer  the  crown  of  Egypt 
to  be  taken  from  her,  fhe  fent  young  Alexander 
with  a  great  deal  of  riches  to  Cos,  an  ifland  which 
abounded  with  learned  men,  as  being  a  place 
where  he  was  likely  to  receive  the  befl  education. 
Mithridates  having  taken  Cos,  and  carried  with 
him  the  young  prince  and  his  riches  to  his  king¬ 
dom  of  Pontus,  Alexander  feeing  with  what  rea- 
dinefs  Mithridates  got  rid  of  his  own  children  on 
the  flighted  pretence,  was  much  afraid  for  himfelf 
on  account  of  his  great  riches.  He  fled  for  fafety 
to  the  camp  of  Sylla,  who  fent  him  to  Egypt 
when  intelligence  was  received  at  Rome  of  the 
death  of  Lathyrus.  His  coufin  Cleopatra,  who 
was  only  feventeen  years  of  age,  had  already  borne 
the  crown  fix  months.  An  arrangement  took. 
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place  between  them,  and,  according  to  the  cuflom 
of  their  anceflors,  they  entered  into  the  nuptial 
bond  ;  but  the  refult  was  agreeable  to  ancient 
ufages.  On  the  nineteenth  day  after  the  marriage 
Alexander  put  his  wife  to  death,  either  becayfe 
Ihe  was  not  agreeable  to  his  tafte,  or  becaufe 
he  was  unwilling  to  have  a  fpoufe  who  poffeflfed 
an  equal  right  to  the  throne.  This  crime  pro¬ 
duced  a  revolt  in  Alexandria,  Some  fay  that  the 
inhabitants  killed  the  murderer,  and  others,  that 
he  efcaped  from  their  hands,  and  reigned  feveral 
years  after,  but  that  he  exercifed  fo  many  cruel¬ 
ties,  and  abandoned  himfelf  to  fo  great  irregulari¬ 
ties,  that  his  fubjects  expelled  him,  and  that  he 
died  at  Tyre,  to  which  he  had  fled,  after  taking 
the  precaution  to  fend  before  him  a  great  deal  of 
riches. 

The  laft:  opinion  is  the  moft  probable.  Alex-  Pto’cmy 

.  ^  uletcs 

ander  certainly  furvived  the  afiaflination  of  his  wife  191s. 
long  enough  to  fee  himfelf  oppofed  by  a  com¬ 
petitor,  whom  the  Egyptians  raifed  up  againfl:  him. 

For  want  of  a  legitimate  prince,  they  chofe  a  baf- 
tard  of  Lathyrus,  named  Ptolemy  Auletes,  or  the 
Flute-player.  Alexander  complained  at  Rome  ; 
but  he  died  before  he  knew  with  what  fuccefs 
his  application  had  been  attended.  He  had  made 
a  will  by  which  he  appointed  the  Roman  people 
his  heirs,  not  fo  much  through  affe&ion  to  the 
republic  as  a  defire  to  occafion  embarraflment  to 
his  rival.  This  will  gave  rife  to  violent  debates  in 
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the  fenate.  The  fuccefiion  was  a  flrong  tempta¬ 
tion  to  the  Romans  ;  but  as  they  had  acquired 
Cyrenaica  by  the  will  of  Apion,  and  Bithynia  by 
that  of  Nicomedes,  they  were  afraid  that  by  ac¬ 
cepting  Egypt  they  fhould  give  too  evident  proofs 
of  their  avarice  and  ambition.  It  was  therefore 
determined  that  they  fnould  tranfport  to  Rome 
the  riches  depofited  at  Tyre  ;  and  that  in  regard 
to  the  kingdom,  they  fhould  fuffer  Auletes  to  be 
mftalled  without  openly  approving  or  difaproving 
of  the  meafure. 

The  firfl  care  of  this  prince  was  to  caufe  him- 
felf  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Egypt  by  the 
republic.  The  negociation  which  took  place  on 
this  fubjeft  produced  a  very  large  fum  to  Julius 
Caefar,  then  conful,  and  deeply  involved  in  debt, 
and  another  to  Poropey,  whofe  influence  was  ne- 
ceflfary  to  get  the  decifion  pafled  in  the  fenate. 
By  the  payment  of  about  one  million  fferling, 
Auletes  obtained  the  title  of  an  ally  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  people.  Another  baftard  of  Lathyrus,  who 
had  feized  on  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  not  being  art¬ 
ful  enough  to  purchafe,  like  Auletes,  the  confent 
of  the  Romans,  was  declared  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  throne.  He 
requefled  afliftance  from  his  brother  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  refufed,  that  he  might  not  difpleafe  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  Egyptians,  incenfed  at  this  fervile 
timidity,  expelled  him  from  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
and  placed  on  it  his  daughter  Berenice,  for  whont 
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they  endeavoured  to  find  a  hufband  capable  of 
fupporting  her  ;  but  they  made  a  bad  choice. 
Seleucus,  her  neared  relation,  a  prince  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Seleucidae,  whom  they  gave  to  her, 
was  fo  ugly  and  difguding,  that  he  got  the  name 
of  the  Scullion.  His  foul  correfponded  to  his 
body.  He  violated  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  for  the  golden  coffin  which  contain¬ 
ed  his  body  he  fubdituted  one  of  glafs.  He  be¬ 
came  fo  odious  and  infupportable  to  the  queen, 
that  {he  caufed  him  to  be  drangled.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Archelaus,  faid  to  be  the  foil  of  Mith- 
ridates  the  Great ;  but  who  was  only  the  fon  of 
his  fird  lieutenant,  high-pried  of  Comana,  in  Pcn- 
tus,  an  excellent  officer,  and  endowed  with  virtues 
truly  royal. 

While  thefe  events  were  taking  place  in  Egypt, 
Auletes  had  gone  to  Rome  to  folicit  affidance. 
When  at  Rhodes,  he  learned  that  Cato  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  ifland.  As  this  was  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  making  himfelf  acquainted  with 
the  date  of  affairs,  and  the  meafures  to  be  pur- 
fued,  he  fent  notice  to  Cato  that  he  wiffied  to 
fpeak  to  him,  and  imagined  that  the  Roman  w'ould 
with  ready  obedience  pay  him  a  vifit.  But  Cato  re¬ 
plied,  “  Let  him  come  to  me.”  When  Auletes  was 
introduced  to  him,  he  found  a  man  plainly  dreffed, 
and  with  a  very  humble  equipage.  The  republic- 
can  received  the  monarch  as  if  he  had  been  an 
ordinary  citizen,  and  lidened  to  him  with  atten- 
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tion.  The  reader  perhaps  will  not  be  difpleafed 
to  fee  Rome  as  it  was  at  that  time  painted  by  the 
hand  of  Cato.  “  How,”  faid  he  to  the  king, 
64  can  you  abandon  the  mod  beautiful  country 
“  in  the  world,  in  order  to  go  to  Rome,  where 
44  you  will  be  expofea  to  the  mod  contemptuous 
44  treatment  from  the  great,  who  are  as  avaricious 
44  as  they  are  fa&ious  ?  I  mud  candidly  tell  you 
44  that  all  the  riches  of  Egypt  would  not  be  fuf- 
44  ficient  to  gratify  their  third  of  money.  You 
44  may  red  affured  that  a  prince  who  brings  with 
44  him  only  mifery  and  complaints,  will  get  no- 
44  thing  from  them  ;  and  if  you  obtain  a  few  pro- 
44  teftors  you  will  find  in  them  as  many  new  ma- 
44  ders.  Return  to  Egypt ;  and  endeavour  by  a 
44  wife  and  moderate  government  to  gain  the  af- 
46  feftion  of  your  fubje&s,  which  you  have  lod 
54  by  your  imprudence.”  Cato  offered  to  ac¬ 
company  him,  and  to  exert  all  his  influence 
with  the  Egyptians,  to  induce  them  to  receive 
him.  So  noble  and  generous  a  refolution  was  not 
fuited  to  Auletes.  He,  however,  hefitated ;  but 
he  continued  his  journey  to  Rome. 

It  might  be  judged  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  that  what  affefted  him  mod 
in  the  conduct  of  Cato,  was  the  account  which 
he  gave  of  the  date  of  venality  at  Rome.  He 
refolved  to  take  advantage  of  thefe  hints  ;  and  his 
fuccefs  exceeded  his  hopes.  We  may  form  fome 
idea  of  this  monarch’s  arrival  at  Rome,  when  we 
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fuppofe  him  preceded  by  a  report  of  his  bringing 
with  him  the  whole  riches  of  his  empire.  Pom- 
pey  received  him  at  his  houfe  with  great  magni¬ 
ficence  ;  and  the  mod  celebrated  of  the  fenators, 
Gabinius,  Bibulus,  and  Marcellinus,  were  eager 
to  attend  him.  The  Alexandrians  having  fent 
ambaffadors  to  Rome  to  plead  their  caufe,  their 
orator  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  their  chief 
with  feveral  of  his  colleagues  was  affaflinated.  The 
criminals  were  tried  before  fome  of  the  tribunals 
and  acquitted ;  and  the  unjuft  judges,  accufed  in 
their  turn,  were  declared  innocent.  But  money 
wras  necelfary  to  pay  for  all  thefe  crimes ;  and 
the  king’s  treafures  were  exhaufted.  Recourfe 
was  then  had  privately  to  ufurers  ;  and  Pompey 
himfelf  promoted  the  loans,  by  becoming  furety. 
for  the  monarch,  which  he  could  indeed  do  with¬ 
out  running  any  rifque,  as  the  money  only  paffed 
through  the  hands  of  Auletes,  to  come  at  laft 
into  his  own.  Caefar  at  this  time  was  abfent  in 
Gaul. 

This  corruption  was  notorious  ;  but  fo  many 
people  were  interefted  in  it  that  no  one  dared  to 
complain.  Ptolemy  faw  himfelf  on  the  point  of 
obtaining  an  army,  the  command  of  w  hich,  as  an 
inexhauftible  fource  of  riches,  was  folicited  by 
feveral  of  the  ableft  generals  of  the  republic, 
among  whom  was  Pompey,  when  fome  honeft 
men  in  the  fenate,  for  want  of  better  means  to 
oppofe  the  meafure,  employed  fuperftition.  Por- 
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cius  Cato  opened  the  book  of  the  Sybilline  pro- 
pheftes,  and  read,  or  pretended  to  read,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  :  44  If  a  king  of  Egypt  fhall  apply 
44  to  you  for  fuccour,  aflift  him,  but  not  with 
44  troops.”  This  oracle  entirely  deftroyed  the 
hopes  of  Auletes,  who.  being  ftripped  of  his  riches, 
fet  out,  purfued  by  his  creditors,  to  avoid  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf  in  an  afylum. 
But  avarice,  always  active  and  vigilant,  exerted 
itfelf  in  his  favour.  His  partifans  at  Rome,  thofe 
who  had  lent  him  money,  and  who  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  lofe  what  they  had  advanced,  wfote  to  the 
generals  of  the  republic,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Egypt,  that  the  reftoration  of  Ptolemy  to  the 
throne  would  be  a  good  flroke  of  policy,  which 
would  make  the  fortune  of  the  perfon  who  Ihould 
accomplifh  it.  They  pointed  out  to  them  the 
means  of  eluding  the  oracle,  and  of  employing  in 
that  expedition  the  armies  of  the  republic,  with¬ 
out  the  fear  of  incurring  blame.  Several  of  them 
refufed  *,  but  Gabinius,  who  commanded  in  Syria, 
undertook  the  affair  for  the  fum  of  about  two 
millions  fterling,  to  be  paid  to  him  when  Aulete-s 
Ihould  be  feated  on  to  the  throne.  He  accordingly 
entered  Egypt,  having  the  king  in  his  army.  His 
fuccefs  was  rapid.  Pelufium  wras  the  firft  place 
that  he  took,  and  the  Egyptian  monarch  waned 
to  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword  ;  but  the  Ro¬ 
man  general  oppofed  this  cruel  and  impolitic  mea- 
fure. 
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Archelaus,  the  queen’s  hufband,  who  attempted 
to  check  their  progrefs,  was  defeated  in  a  general 
engagement,  and  taken  prifoner.  Gabinius  might 
have  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  in 
confequence  of  a  large  fum  offered  to  him  by 
Archelaus,  he  pretended  that  the  latter  had  pri¬ 
vately  efcaped,  and  then  demanded  a  new  fum 
from  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Rabirius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  ready  in.  the 
camp  to  advance  to  the  monarch,  at  confiderable 
intereff,  the  required  fum,  which  was  conveyed 
into  the  hands  of  the  general.  The  war  was  then 
refumed  with  new  vigour,  and  terminated  by  a 
battle  in  which  Archelaus  was  killed. 

As  foon  as  Auletes  found  himfelf  ^naffer  of 
Alexandria,  he  facrificed  to  his  refentment  his 
daughter  Berenice,  becaufe  fhe  had  dared  to  wear 
the  crown  during  his  exile,  though  fire  had  done 
fo  by  compulfion.  He  afterwards  put  to  death  all 
the  opulent  citizens,  under  a  pretence  that  they 
had  fupported  the  rebels,  and  confifcated  their 
property,  which  ferved  to  pay  Gabinius.  The 
Alexandrians,  plundered  and  ruined,  were  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  defpair  ;  but,  though  flrongly  inclined 
to  revolt,  they  were  over-awed,  as  well  as  the  other 
cities,  by  the  Roman  foldiers  whom  Gabinius 
had  left  behind  him.  Thefe  people,  however, 
whom  the  fhadow  of  a  Roman  made  to  tremble 
when  they  attempted  to  defend  their  own  pro¬ 
perty,  became  as  furious  as  lions  when  a  Roman 
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foldier  happened,  by  accident,  to  kill  a  cat.  They 
tore  the  unhappy  culprit  to  pieces. 

All  the  extortion  of  Auletes  was  not  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  Rabirius.  Having  urged  the  monarch 
for  payment,  the  latter  replied  :  “  I  fee  no  means 
“  of  difcharging  the  debt,  unlefs  you  confent  to 
“  take  the  management  of  my  revenues,  and  thus 
44  reimburfe  yourfelf  gradually  from  what  you 
44  may  have  in  your  hands.”  Rabirius  did  not 
perceive  the  fnare  which  was  laid  for  him.  From 
being  a  Roman  knight  he  condefcended  to  be¬ 
come  a  tax-gatherer  ;  and  when  he  had  taken 
upon  him  refponfibility,  Auletes  found  a  fuffici- 
ency  of  pretences  for  caufing  him  to  be  arrefled. 
Rabirius  exclaimed  againft  this  aft  of  injuftice ; 
and  Pompey,  who  had  been  furety  at  Rome, 
feemed  highly  difpleafed  with  the  king’s  conduft  ; 
but,  as  there  was  little  to  be  hoped,  and  every 
thing  to  be  feared  from  a  'cruel  and  avaricious 
prince,  Rabirius  thought  himfelf  exceedingly  hap¬ 
py  that  he  was  fuffered  to  efcape  from  prifon, 
and  to  quit  Egypt.  Such  was  the  manner  in 
which  Auletes  paid  his  debts.  This  was  the  lafl 
event  of  a  reign  of  thirty  years  ;  much  too  long 
for  his  people,  ignominious  for  himfelf,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  very  little  honour  to  the  Romans. 
They,  indeed,  wilhed  to  bring  to  juftice  the  two 
'offenders,  Gabinius  and  Rabirius,  who  were  cri¬ 
minally  profecuted  on  their  return  to  Rome;  but 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero  faved  Rabirius  from  pu- 
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nifhment,  though  not  from  fhame.  Gabinius  was 
baniffied ;  but  thofe  by  whom  they  had  been  in- 
ftigated,  and  who  gained  by  their  dilapidations, 
continued  to  walk  about  in  Rome  with  their  ufual 
confidence  :  -a  lhameful  inftance  of  impunity,  the 
ufual  forerunner  of  the  deftruTion  of  empires. 

Auletes  had  two  fons,  both  named  Ptolemy  j  Ptolemy. 

Cleopatra,, 

and  two  daughters,  Cleopatra  and  Arfinoe,  the  2966. 
former  of  whom  has  been  celebrated  in  hiftory. 

He  difpofed  of  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  eldeft 
fon  and  daughter,  on  condition  of  their  entering 
into  the  bonds  of  marriage.  Cleopatra  was  feven- 
teen  years  of  age,  and  her  brother  thirteen.  Au¬ 
letes  recommended  his  children  to  the  Roman 
people,  and  begged  them  in  his  will  to  take  them 
under  their  protection.  The  fenate  accepted  this 
honourable  office,  and  entrufted  the  execution  of 
it  to  Pompey.  The  eunuch  Pothinus  was  appoint¬ 
ed  prime-minilter,  and  Achillas  commander  of  the 
troops. 

Thefe  two  men  were  not  much  pleafed  with  a 
queen,  who  not  only  feemed  little  difpofed  to  fuf- 
fer  herfelf  to  be  governed,  but  even  ffiewed  a  de¬ 
fire  of  commanding.  By  threats,,  or  bad  treat¬ 
ment,  they  obliged  Cleopatra  to  leave  her  court. 

She  retired  to  Syria  and  Paleftine  to  raife  troops  ; 
and  returned  boldly  to  give  battle  to  her  hulband 
and  his  minifters,  under  the  walls'  of  Pelufium. 

While  the  armies  were  in  fight  of  each  other, 
Pompey,  after  his, defeat  at  Pharfalia,  was  feen  ap- 
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proaching  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  an  afylum.  Having  fent  to  his  pupil  Ptolemy 
to  requell  permiflion  to  enter  his  kingdom,  a  de¬ 
bate  took  place  in  the  council,  whether  he  ought 
to  be  received  at  the  rifque  of  offending  the  con¬ 
queror  ;  or  whether  it  would  be  bell  to  put  him 
to  death,  in  order  to  fecure  the  friendlhip  of 
Caefar.  The  latter  opinion  prevailed,  and  Pom- 
pey  was  affafiinated.  This  was  u  bafe  crime,  and 
an  a£t  of  ingratitude  in  the  fucceffor  of  Auletes, 
who  had  been  placed  by  Pompey  on  -the  throne. 
The  high  opinion,  however,  which  might  be  en¬ 
tertained  of  Pompey’s  fervices  is  much  leffened 
when 'we  recollect  from  what  mercenary  motives 
they  proceeded.  Caefar,  who  was  in  clofe  pur- 
fuit  of  his  rival,  having  arrived  at  the  fame  time 
at  Alexandria,  Achillas  imagined  he  fhould  do 
him  a  pleafure  by  prefenting  to  him  the  head  of 
his  enemy  ;  but  he  turned  affde  his  eyes  with 
horror,  and  fned  tears  for  his  unfortunate  fate. 

Caefar  found  the  whole  city  of  Alexandria  filled 
with  the  utmoft  indignation,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  Pompey,  and  little  difpofed  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  ;  but  by  means  of  fpecious  words,  he  was 
able  to  calm  the  people,  without  however  forget¬ 
ting  his  own  interell  j  for  he  ftri&ly  demanded 
the  remainder  of  the  money  Hill  due  to  him  by 
Auletes,  fince  the  time  that  he  procured  for  him 
the  title  of  an  ally  of  the  Roman  people :  Caefar 
fad  brought  with  him  the  fecurities.  Pothinus, 
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,who  wilhed  this  importunate  creditor  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  embraced  that  opportunity  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  render  him  odious.  He  made  the  exaction 
appear  Hill  more  rigorous  than  it  really  was,  by 
carrying  away  from  the  temples  the  gold  and 
filver  contained  in  them,  and  reducing  the  king 
and  all  the  nobility,  to  the  neceffity  of  ufmg 
earthen,  or  wooden  velfels,  as  if  to  infmuate  that 
Casfar  had  Seized  on  every  thing.  When  the 
people  were  once  difpofed  to  murmur,  it  was 
eafy  to  prejudice  them  againft  Casfar,  on  account 
of  the  order  he  fent  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra, 
to  come  and  plead  their  caufe  before  him,  and 
even  to  difband  their  troops.  The  Alexandrians 
were  highly  irritated,  as  they  confidered  this  order 
an  infult  to  the  royal  authority  ;  but  Csefar  ftill 
appeafed  them  by  caufing  to  be  read  publicly  the 
wil-S  of  Auletes,  which  gave  the  guardianfhip  of 
his  children  to  the  republic.  He  faid,  that  as 
dictator  he  was  perfonally  charged  with  this  office; 
but  that  he  would  act  in  no  other  quality  than  that 
of  arbiter.  The  ferment  of  their  minds  was  allayed 
by  this  explanation,  and  advocates  were  appointed 
on  both  hides. 

Cleopatra,  who  placed  more  confidence  in  her 
attractions  than  in  the  eloquence  of  the  advocates 
fhe  might  choofe,  privately  quitted  her  army,  and 
embarking  in  a  Small  boat,  arrived  about  fun-fet 
at  the  gates  of  Alexandria.  The  great  difficulty 
was  to  enter  the  city  without  being  known,  as 
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{he  would  have  been  flopped  by  her  hufband's 
troops,  and  to  make  her  way  afterwards  to  the 
palace,  Apollodorus,  who  apparently  was  a  very 
robuft  man,  wrapped  her  up  in  a  mattrefs  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  appear  like  a  bale  of  goods  ;  took 
her  up  on  his  fhoulder,  and  having  paffed  with¬ 
out  detection,  depofited  her  at  the  feet  of  the 
judge. 

Her  appearing  in  this  manner  before  Casfar 
was  of  more  value,  in  his  eyes,  than  a  triumphant 
entry.  Ptolemy,  on  being  informed  of  it  forefaw 
the  confequences.  He  rufhed  from  his  palace  as 
if  frantic  ;  cried  out  that  he  was  betrayed  and 
condemned  ;  tore  the  diadem  from  his  head,  and 
trod  it  under  his  feet.  The  people  flocked  around 
him,  lamenting  his  fate,  and  ran  to  take  up  arms ; 
but  the  Roman  foldiers  feized  and  detained  the 
young  prince,  and  next  morning  Ctefar  not  only 
effected  a  reconcilation  between  him  and  his  fpoufe, 
but  married  Ptolemy,  the  youngeft  of  their  fons, 
who  was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  to  Arfinoe  his 
filler,  who  was  a  little  older,  and  gave  them  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  :  a  prefent  intended  only  to 
deceive  the  people  ;  for  it  wras  not  to  be  fup~ 
pofed  that  the.  republic  would  reflgn  Its  right  to 
that  ifland. 

This  good  intelligence  was  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion.  Pothinus,  who  had  occafioned  the  firfl  dif- 
cord,  found  means  to  renew  it,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  punifhed,  and  that  he  might  enjoy. 


in- full  liberty,  the  empire  which  he  had  always 
exercifed  over  his  pupil.  He  concerted  with 
Achillas  the  proper  meafures  for  accomplilhing 
what  he  had  in  view.  The  dictator  found  him- 
felf  befieged  in  the  quarter  which  he  occupied 
with  the  royal  family,  and  never  was  this  general 
expofed  to  greater  danger.  He  had  few  troops  to 
oppofe  not  only  to  a  large  army,  but  to  a  whole 
city,  in  a  Hate  of  revolt.  It  was  during  one  of 
the  combats  which  took  place  on  this  occafion, 
that  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria  was 
burnt.  Pothinus,  who  remained  near  the  king, 
fent  private  intelligence  to  Achillas  of  the  mea¬ 
fures  he  was  purfuing  ;  but  his  treachery  being 
difcovered,  he  was  put  to  death.  Ganymedes,  an 
eunuch  of  the  palace,  to  whom  young  Arfmoe 
had  been  entrufted,  and  an  accomplice  of  Pothi¬ 
nus,  fearing  the  fame  fate,  fled  to  the  camp  of 
Achillas,  and  carried  with  him  his  ward.  The 
Egyptians  were  filled  with  great  joy  to  think  that 
they  had  in  their  army  a  branch  of  the  royal 
family,  whom  they  could  place  at  their  head. 
They  proclaimed  her  queen,  and  appointed  Gany¬ 
medes  general,  in  the  room  of  Achillas,  whom  he 
found  means  to  put  to  death.  This  eunuch  was, 
indeed,  very  fit  to  be  prime-miniller  ;  for  we  are 
told  by  hiftorians  that  he  was  a  man  of  activity, 
addrefs,  and  penetration,  but  of  no  probity. 

He  occafioned  great  embarraflment  to  Caefar, 
who,  together  with  his  whole  arniy,  and  the  court, 
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were  in  danger  of  perifliing  by  thirft,  as  he  found 
means  to  introduce  the  water  of  the  fea  into  the 
citterns  of  the  quarter  where  they  were  pent  up, 
and  thus  to  corrupt  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which 
alone  could  be  procured  at  Alexandria.  Casfar, 
however,  caufed  wells  to  be  dug,  from  which 
he  fortunately  obtained  a  fupply  of  frefli  water. 
Ganymedes  made  feveral  attacks,  both  by  land 
and  by  fea ;  but  after  a  great  deal  of  bloodfhed 
the  contending  parties  had  recourfe  to  a  confer¬ 
ence,  as  is  generally  the  cafe.  The  Alexandrians 
faid,  their  only  wilh  was  to  recover  their  king, 
whom  the  diftator  confented  to  reftore.  He, 
therefore,  releafed  him,  after  giving  him  fome 
good  advice  refpefting  the  government  of  his 
kingdom,  and  exhorting  him  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  by  a  fmcere  reconciliation  with  his  fpoufe. 
The  young  prince  promifed  obedience,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  at 
liberty,  he  renewed  the  war  with  more  fury  than 
before. 

Reinforcements  having  arrived  to  the  Romans 
from  all  quarters,  the  dictator  found  himfelf  in  a 
condition  to  give  battle,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  The  young  king,  during  his  flight,  was 
drowned  in  an  arm  of  the  Nile.  Caefar  enter¬ 
ed  Alexandria  without  difficulty;  replaced  Cleo¬ 
patra  on  the  throne,  and  made  her  marry  her 
young  brother,  who  was  only  eleven  years  of 
age,  Y oung  Arfmoe  was  taken  after  this  defeat  ■, 
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and  Caefar,  the  lover  of  her  filler,  was  fo  cruel 
as  to  conduct  her  to  Rome,  add  to  lead  her  in 
triumph,  having  her  hands  bound  with  gold 
chains. .  He  afterwards  fet  her  at  liberty  ;  but 
with  the  prohibition  of  ever  returning  to  Egypt. 
She  retired  to  Alia,  where  fhe  was  not  far  from 
her  cruel  filler,  who  put  her  to  death.  Cleopatra 
got  rid  alfo  of  her  young  hufoand  by  poifon  ;  and 
and  Ihe  then  found  herfelf  foie  fovereign  of  Egypt. 
Love  detained  there  the  conqueror  of  Pharfalia 
much  longer  than  his  interell  ought  to  have  al¬ 
lowed  ;  but  ambition  at  length  made  him  break 
his  chains :  he  tore  himfelf  from  the  arms  of  the 
enchantrefs,  and  left  with  her  a  fon,  called  Cae_ 
farion. 

Cleopatra,  after  the  death  of  Casfar,  openly  ef- 
poufed  the  party  of  the  triumvirs.  She  was,  how¬ 
ever,  fufpected  of  having  fent  troops  to  Caffius  ; 
and  thjs  offence,  added  to  the  complaints  of  her  fub- 
jetts,  and  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  made  her  be 
fummoned  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  An¬ 
thony,  who  had  come  to  Afia  to  ellablilh  the 
power  of  the  triumvirs.  She  had  then  attained  to 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age :  a  period  of  life 
as  fit  for  bufinefs  as  for  gallantry.  The  attradlive 
charms  which  fhe  had  received  from  nature  were 
accompanied  with  wit,  artifice,  fprightlinefs,  and 
the  graces.  The  furprize  lire  prepared  for  An¬ 
thony  had  no  refemblance  to  that  which  fubdued 
Csefar  j  but  though  lefs  abrupt,  it  was  no  kfs 
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victorious.  The  triumvir  had  eftablifhed  his  tri¬ 
bunal  at  Tarfus,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  When  Cleo¬ 
patra  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  fhe 
quitted  the  veffel  which  had  conveyed  her  thither, 
and  proceeded  up  the  river  in  a  galley  provided 
for  the  purpofe.  It  was  entirely  covered  with 
gilding  ;  the  fails  were  of  purple,  and  the  cordage 
confided-  of  filk.  The  oars  were  plated  with  filver, 
and  the  movements  of  the  rowers  were  regulated 
by  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments.  The  air  was 
filled  with  the  fragrance  of  perfumes  burnt  in 
great  abundance  ;  and  the  deck  was  covered  with 
a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  elegantly  difplayed  and 
arranged  with  the  utmoil  tafte.  Below  it  appear¬ 
ed  the  queen  in  a  poilure  half  reclining,  and  fur- 
roimded  by  a  great  many  comely  youths  fanning 
her  like  cupids,  and  beautiful  virgins  reprefenting 
feme  nereids,  and  others  the  graces.  Venus, 
whofe  attractions  fhe  called  to  remembrance, 
whofe  train  fhe  had  borrowed,  and  whofe  attire 
fhe  imitated,  could  not  have  appeared  more  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  midft  of  her  triumphs. 

When  this  fpeffacle  was  announced,  the  people 
abandoned  the  tribunal  of  the  triumvir,  and  flatten¬ 
ed  towards  the  fhore  :  Anthony  fent  to  invite  her 
to  fupper.  “  Tell  him,”  replied  five,  with  a  flat¬ 
tering  fmile,  “  that  I  expect  to  fee  him  in  my 
46  tents.”  The  rqaaft  was  fplendid  :  foldiers  and 
officers,  Romans  and  auxiliaries,  were  all  praifed 
and  careffed,  and  loaded  with  prefen ts,  in  that 
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winning  manner  which  renders  refufal  impoffible. 
The  general,  the  object  of  the  mod  delicate  atten¬ 
tion,  was  intoxicated  with  pleafure  and  admiration. 
It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  no  more  idea 
was  entertained  of  accufation  or  reproaches.  Cleo+ 
patra  alfumed  an  abfolute  empire  over  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Anthony.  Every  day  the  invented  new 
pleafures,  and  like  another  Circe  fupplied  him  with 
large  draughts  of  voluptuoufnefs,  of  which  Ihe 
had  an  inexhauftible  cup.  Anthony,  on  his  part, 
thought  of  nothing  but  in  what  manner  he  could 
gratify  his  lover. 

After  this  period  he  faw  only  with  her  eyes, 
and  conduced  himfelf  entirely  by  her  counfels. 
As  it  was  her  defire,  he  placed  with  her  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  her  fon  Caefarion,  whom  fhe  had 
born  to  Csefar.  To  that  kingdom  he  added  Cyre- 
nacia,  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  Ccelefyria,  Phenicea, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Cilicia.  To  three  children 
whom  he  had  by  her,  he  affigned  whole  kingdoms, 
fome  already  conquered,  and  others  which  he 
flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  fubduing  ;  but 
Ihe  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  put  to  death  fome 
of  the  kings  of  the  dates  he  had  promifed. 

This  diftribution  of  empires  was  made  after  a 
triumph,  in  which  Anthony  dragged  at  his  chariot, 
within  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  Artabazus  king 
of  Media,  together  with  his  wife  and  children. 
He  then  prefented  them  to  Cleopatra,  who  was 
feated  on  a  golden  throne,  raifed  above  a  fcaffold 
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overlaid  with  filver.  The  news  of  this  fpeclacle 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Romans,  who  believed 
that  the  privilege  of  triumphs  belonged  exclufively 
to  their  city.  Their  difcontent  was  fomented  by 
Oclavius,  who  being  informed  of  the  bad  conduct 
of  his  colleague,  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  to  ap¬ 
propriate  to  himfelf  the  empire  of  the  world, 
which  they  poffeffed  in  common.  They  had  dif- 
putes  concerning  the  limits  of  their  refpective  do¬ 
minions  ;  but  their  friends  interpofed,  and  ima¬ 
gined  that  they  fhould  put  an  end  to  all  difcord 
by  uniting  in  marriage  Oclavia,  the  filter  of  Oc¬ 
tavius,  with  Anthony.  This  expedient,  however, 
had  a  quite  contrary  effect,  and  embroiled  them 
without  the  lead  hope  of  reconciliation.  Cleo¬ 
patra  Ihuddered  when  Ihe  heard  of  this  marriage, 
which  was  about  to  deprive  her  of  a  lover ;  and 
die  exerted  her  influence  fo  much,  that  he  firlt 
fufpended  the  arrival  of  his  fpoufe  who  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  then  fent  to  Odtavia  a  letter  of 
divorce,  and  to  her  brother  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  would  have  been  neceflary  to  fupport  thefe 
violent  proceedings  by  a  fudden  attack.  Oftavius 
was  unprepared,  while  Anthony  had  every  thing 
in  readinefs ;  and  notwithstanding  his  foibles  pof- 
felfed  the  love  of  his  foldiers,  and  the  elteem  of  his 
friends  ;  but  he  walled  his  valuable  time  in  luxury 
and  enjoyment.  Hiftory  has  nog  difdained  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  Cleopatra’s  great  talent 
in  varying  aniufements.  A  hiking  party  on  the 
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Nile  furniffied  her  with  an  opportunity  of  employ¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  fevere  raillery.  Anthony  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  catch  the  large!!  fifn  ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  had  provided  divers  to  affix  them  to 
his  hook.  The  queen,  who  was  equally  ingenious, 
had  divers  alfo ;  and  when  Anthony  drew  up  his 
line,  he  found  at  the  end  of  it  a  beautiful  fait  fiffi. 
A  general  laugh  difconcerted  the  fiffier  ;  and  when 
Cleopatra  found  that  he  reliffied  the  joke  pretty 
well,  ffie  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
faid :  44  Let  us  abandon  our  lines  and  tackle  to 
44  the  kings  and  queens  of  Phafus  and  Canopus. 
44  Your  amufement  ought  to  be  to  catch  cities, 
44  kingdoms,  and  kings.” 

This  prodigal  and  extravagant  queen,  in  the 
courfe  of  one  of  tho£p  orgies  no  doubt  when  rea- 
fon  becomes  loft,  having  at  her  ears  two  beautiful 
pearls,  each  valued  at  about  fifty  thoufand  pounds, 
pulled  out  one  of  them,  which  ffie  diffolved  in 
vinegar,  and  then  fwallowed.  She  was  going  to 
do  the  fame  with  the  other,  but  was  flopped  by 
one  of  the  guefts,  who  obtained  the  pearl,  and 
when  fawn  in  two,  it  was  of  fufficient  beauty  to 
ferve  as  an  ornament  to  a  celebrated  ftatue  of 
Venus.  We  ffiall  leave  to  chemifts  to  examine 
what  kind  of  vinegar  it  muft  have  been  to  poffefs 
fufficient  ftrength  to  foften  fo  folid  a  concretion, 
without  injuring  the  health  of  the  perfon  who 
fwallowed  it. 

*  .  k 

Such  whimfical  facrifices  were,  no  doubt,  cal- 
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culated  to  captivate  the  credulous  lover,  and  to 
perfuade  him  that  he  was  more  efteemed  than  the 
moff  valuable  jewels.  But  whether  it  was  owing 
to  infmuations  conveyed  to  him  by  flrangers,  or 
to  his  own  reflexions  on  the  perfidious  charafter 
of  his  miftrefs,  Anthony  began  to  fhew  fome  fymp- 
toms  of  fufpicion.  The  queen  inflead  of  amufing 
him  with  proteftations  invited  him  to  dinner  ;  and 
in  a  moment  of  playful  gaiety,  carelefsly  detached 
a  flower  from  the  garland  with  which  Ihe  was 
crowned,  and  threw  it  into  the  cup  of  her  gueft, 
Anthony  feized  it  with  eagernefs,  and  was  going 
to  apply  it  to  his  lips,  but  Cleopatra  flopped  him, 
and  fent  for  a  criminal  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death.  The  criminal  drank  the  cup,  and  in- 
ftantly  expired,  as  the  flower  had  been  poifoned. 
66  Were  it  pofiible  for  me  to  live  without  you,” 
faid  the  queen,  u  you  fee  that  I  could  never  want 
“  the  means  of  realizing  your  fufpicions.” 

Prudence  advifed  Anthony  to  fly  from  fo  ex¬ 
pert  a  poifoner  ;  but  pafiion  reafoned  in  a  different 
manner.  This  proof  of  fidelity,  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  equivocal,  drew  ftill  clofer  the  bonds  of 
their  union.  Anthony  appeared  as  if  incapable  of 
enduring  a  moment’s  abfence  ;  and  Cleopatra,  on 
her  part,  never  quitted  him  day  or  night ;  Ihe  ac¬ 
companied  him  on  all  his:  journeys,  to  the  army, 
and  even  to  his  tribunal  when  he  fat  to  determine 
caufes.  Being  both  equally  milled  by  their  pre- 
fumption,  they  indulged  in  the  moft  extravagant 
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hopes.  When  this  ambitious  queen  wifhed  to  add 
folemnity  to  any  affertion,  her  ufual  oath  was : 

As  I  hope  to  give  law  in  the  capitol.”  A  delu- 
five  dream,  her  awakening  from  which  was  terri¬ 
ble.  ' 

After  feveral  indecifive  battles  between  the 
lieutenants  of  Anthony  and  O&avius,  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  which  were  to  decide  the  empire  of  the 
world,  met  under  the  command  of  their  chiefs  ; 
the  naval  forces  in  the  gulph  of  Ambracia,  and 
the  land  forces  drawn  up  on  the  promontory  of 
A&ium.  Anthony  was  on  board  his  fleet,  and 
notwithflanding  the  remonftrances  of  his  captains, 
he  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
queen  of  Egypt,  which  proved  his  ruin.  Cleo¬ 
patra,  who  was  ftill  a  prey  to  remorfe,  feeing 
victory  ready  to  favour  the  enemy,  and  fearing  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Octavius,  whom  fhe  had 
grievoufly  offended  by  caufing  his  lifter  to  be  re¬ 
pudiated,  betook  herfelf  to  flight  with  her  whole 
fquadron,  and  decided  the  defeat  of  Anthony.  He 
might  have  joined  bis  land  army,  and  again  tried 
his  fortune  with  thofe  who  had  more  than  once 
made  him  triumph  ;  but  through  fome  fatal  en¬ 
chantment,  he  followed  his  perfidious  lover.  Seat¬ 
ed  in  a  melancholy  attitude  on  the  poop  of  his 
veffel,  fupporting  his  head  with  his  two  hands,  and 
perhaps  ftill  more  occupied  with  her  than  with  his 
own  misfortunes,  he  fwore  never  to  fee  her  again. 
But  he  proceeded  after  her,  and  arrived  along 
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with  her  in  port*  He  endeavoured  to  confirm 
himfelf  in  the  defign  he  had  formed  of  avoiding 
her ;  but  the  fyren  procured  an  interview,  made 
him  liflen  to  her  complaints,  fhed  a  few  tears,  and 
at  lafl  gained  a  complete  victory  over  him. 

They  were  obliged,  however,  to  tear  themfelves 
from  the  enjoyment  of  reconciliation,  in  order  to 
collect  forces  againfl  the  enemy,  who  was  ap* 
proaching.  Anthony  might  have  found  troops 
had  he  only  exerted  himfelf.  He  was  more  be* 
loved  than  Odtavius  ;  and  it  was  with  regret  that 
the  army  withdrew  from  him  that  efteem  which 
he  had  formerly  enjoyed.  Herod  king  of  Judea 
came  to  offer  him  his  fervices  ;  and  to  fee  whether 
that  foul,  which  in  times  of  difficulty  had  difplayed 
fo  much  ffrength  and  magnanimity,  was  ftill  fuf- 
ceptible  of  energy.  But  he  found  only  languor 
and  weaknefs,  with  an  unfortunate  paffion  to 
which  Anthony  referred  all  his  views  and  actions. 
All  thofe  whofe  afliftance  Anthony  folicitea,  his 
old  friends  and  commanders,  judged  like  Herod, 
and  abandoned  him  to  his  fate.  He  then  faw  no 
other  refource  left  but  to  return  to  Egypt,  where 
the  queen  had  at  her  command  fliips,  foldiers,  and 
treafures.  “  I  will  employ  thefe,”  faid  he,  “  but 
46 1  will  neither  fee  her  nor  fpeak  to  her.”  Was 
it  at  Alexandria,  in  the  habitation  of  Cleopatra, 
that  he  could  hope  to  obtain  fuch  a  victory  over 
himfelf?  Anthony  took  up  his  lodging  without 
the  city  in  an  agreeable  country  feat,  which  he 
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had  caUfed  to  be  built  on  the  fea  Ihore.  Mefiages 
palled  between  him  and  Cleopatra ;  but  their 
common  in  ter  eh  made  it  afterwards  necelfary  for 
them  to  have  feveral  interviews.  The  object  of 
them  was  to  deliberate  on  treating  with  Octavianus, 
who  was  then  advancing  againft  them.  After 
various  propofals  which  were  rejected,  Anthony 
confined  himfelf  to  a  requeft  that  the  conqueror 
would  fulfer  him  to  live  at  Athens,  as  a  plain  indi¬ 
vidual,  along  with  the  queen  ;  and  that  he  would 
enfure  to  the  children  whom  he  had  by  her,  the 
thrones  which  he  deftined  for  them.  Octavianus 
gave  only  equivocal  anfwers,  as  his  object  was  to 
get  the  loVers  into  his  power.  While  he  advanced 
he  fall  continued  to  negotiate,  without  neglecting 
the  means  of  force  or  furprize  ;  and  Anthony, 
amufed  by  his  hopes,  was  in  great  danger  of  falling 
into  the  fnares  laid  for  him.  Like  an  enraged 
animal  purfued  to  its  halt  retreat,  he  then  threw 
himfelf  with  furv  on  thofe  who  unified  to  fufround 
him,  repulfed  them,  and  occafioned  dreadful 
daughter.  This  was  the  term  of  his  refiftance. 

Befides  the  negotiation  carried  on  in  common;, 
Cleopatra  entered  into  a  private  one  with  Oc¬ 
tavianus,  who  infinuated  that  Hie  ought  to  abandon 
Anthony,  and  perhaps  to  give  him  up.  On  this  , 
condition  he  promifed  her  every  advantage  the 
could  defire.  In  the  mean  time  he  demanded 
fometimes  one  city  and  fometimes  another,  and  at 
lait  the  moft  important  places  of  Egypt  >  while  the 
vol.  rn  z 


queen,  deceived  or  feduced,  delivered  them  into  his 
hands.  Incenfed  at  this  'treachery,  which  he 
thought  he  had  no  longer  any  reafon  to  doubt, 
Anthony  wiflied  to  facrifice  his  perfidious  lover  j 
but  fhe  retired  to  a  monument  of  great  height 
which  fhe  had  built,  where  fire  fiiut  herfelf  up  with 
two  female  attendants  and  a  Have.  She  then  fent 
to  inform  her  lover  that  file  had  put,  herfelf  to 
death.  On  hearing  this  intelligence,  his  violent 
tranfport  of  anger  was  converted  into  the  deepefl 
grief.  Unable  to  endure  the  idea  of  exilting  with¬ 
out  the  object  of  his  affe&ion,  he  fent  for  a  Have 
on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  depend,  and  putting 
into  his  hands  a  poniard,  faid  :  “You  behold  me 
£s  for  the  laft  time : — -ftrike.”  But  the  fiave  plunged 
the  poniard  into  his  own  body,  and  expired  at  his 
feet.  Anthony  took  the  poniard  in  his  turn,  and 
having  given  himfelf  a  large  wound,  fell  down 
bathed  in  blood.  His  friends  haftened  to  his  re¬ 
lief  ;  but  he  conjured  them  to  difpatch  him.  They 
were  filled  with  horror  and  pity,  and  left  him  in 
the  agonies  of  death  near  the  body  of  his  fiave. 

Cleopatra  having  heard  of  his  defperate  ftate, 
and  that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  fent  her  fiave  to  in¬ 
form  him  that  fhe  was  ftill  in  life,  and  wiflied  to 
fee  him.  On  this  invitation  the  dying  lover  feem- 
ed  to  revive;  and  fuffering  his  wound  to  be  drefled, 
ordered  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  the  monument. 
As  Cleopatra  durft  not  open  the  door  for  fear  of 
being  furprized  by  rhe  emifiaries  of  Odtavianus,  file 
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let  down  ropes,  to  which  Anthony  being  made 
fail,  was  in  that  manner  drawn  up  to  a  window 
by  the  queen  and  her  two  female  attendants.  He 
ftretched  out  his  trembling  hands  to  the  queen, 
and  fhe  drew  him  into  her  apartment.  The  la¬ 
mentation  and  mournful  cries  which  were  after¬ 
wards  heard  informed  the  Alexandrians,  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  crowds  to  behold  this  fpeftacle,  that  the 
unfortunate  Anthony  had  furvived  a  very  fhort 
time  the  pleafure  of  feeing  once  more  the  objedt 
of  his  affedtion. 

The  queen  obftinately  perfifted  in  her  refolution 
of  remaining  in  the  monument,  to  which  fhe  had 
caufed  combuftible  matter,  fpices,  and  precious 
wood,  to  be  conveyed,  in  order  to  confume  her- 
felf  in  it  if  any  violence  fhould  be  attempted.  She 
v/ifned  to  procure  the  crown  for  her  children,  and 
dreaded  more  than  death  the  idea  of  being  attached 
to  the  car  of  Octavianus,  and  dragged  in  triumph 
to  Rome.  To  obtain  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other, 
file  confidered  it  neceffary  to  remain  miftrefs  of 
her  afylum.  She  buffered  no  perfon  to  enter  it, 
and  converfed  with  the  meffengers  fent  by  Oc¬ 
tavianus  only  through  the  door  but  while  one  of 
the  negotiators  was  engaging  her  attention  with 
propofals,  another  got  in  at  the  window  through 
which  Anthony  had  been  drawn  up.  Finding 
herfelf  mrprized.  fhe  fnatched  a  poniard  from  her 
girdle,  and  attempted  to  ftab  herfelf ;  but  the 
weapon  was  taken  from  her,  and  proper  precau- 
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tions  were  employed  to  prevent  the  effe&s  of  her 
defpair. 

She  then  requeued  permifiion  to  fee  Octavianus. 
It  is  afierted,  that  her  object  was  to  infpire  him 
with  love  )  and  indeed  nothing  of  this  kind,  on 
the  part  of  Cleopatra,  ought  to  excite  furprize. 
When  he  appeared  the  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  in 
a  difhabille  concerted  on  purpofe  ;  but  he  raifed 
her  up,  and  faid  coolly — “  Do  not  defpair,  you 
“  fhall  fuffer  no  hurt.”  While  {he  converfed  with 
him  he  never  turned  his  eyes  towards  her,  but 
kept  them  continually  rivetted  on  the  floor.  So 
much  prudence,  fo  much  fear  or  contempt  of  her 
charms,  made  her  fully  fenflble  of  what  {he  had  to 
dread  ;*  and  {he  prepared  with  flrmnefs  to  avoid 
the  fhameful  fate  which  awaited  her. 

Having  prepared  a  magnificent  repaid,  {he  in¬ 
vited  her  friends  to  partake  of  it,  and  did  the 
honours  of  the  table  with  her  ufual  elegance  and 
cheerfulnefs.  She  then  wrote  a  note  to  Octavianus, 
difpatched  it  by  one  of  her  guards,  whofe  prefence 
{lie  found  moft  embarraffing,  defiring  him  to  de¬ 
liver  it  fpeedily,  and  {hut  herfelf  up  in  her  apart¬ 
ment  with  her  two  female  companions.  She  had 
eaufed  to  be  brought  to  her  a  particular  kind  of 
ferpent,  peculiar  to  Egypt,  concealed  in  a  baiket 
under  figs,  by  which  means  it  efcaped  the  vigilance 
of  her  guards.  She  knew  that  the  bite  of  this 
animal  introduced  into  the  veins  a  ftrong  poifon, 
which  occafioned  a  lethargic  fleep,  and  brought 
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on  fpeedy  death  without  any  pain.  Thu;  queen 
threw  herfelf  on  her  bed,  applied  the  animal  to 
her  arm,  and  caufed  it  to  inflid  a  mortal  wound. 
Octavianus,  alarmed  by  the  note  he  had  received, 
ordered  the  door  to  be  opened,  and  found  her 
covered  with  a  rich  drefs,  and  ornamented  as  if  for  a 
day  of  feftivity.  One  of  her  women  was  lying  dead 
at  her  feet  by  the  effects  of  the  fame  poifon,  and 
the  other  was  expiring.  The  horrors  of  death 
were  fo  little  imprinted  on  the  countenance  of 
Cleopatra,  that  Odavianus  at  fir  ft  imagined  fhe  was 
only  afleep ;  but  the  efforts  he  made  to  recal  her 
to  life  were  fruitlefs.  He  ordered  her  to  be  buried 
with  royal  honours,  and  to  be  depofited  in  the 
fame  tomb,  with  Anthony,  as  the  two  lovers  had 
defired.  With  her  was  buried  the  glory  of  Egypt, 
which  became  a  Roman  province,  and  which  we 
ftiall  hereafter  fee  ftill  more  degraded  under  the 
Turks. 


Armenia. 


The  countries  fituated  between  Arabia  Deferta,  The  two 

.  Armenia*, 

the  Pontus  Euxmus,  Afiatic  I  artary,  India,  and  between 
Perfia,  were  little  known  before  Alexander,  and  mia,  Cappa- 
would  have  remained  fo  after  his  conquefts,  had  it)Cr,’, 
not  feveral  of  the  monarchs  of  thefe  petty  king-  f  * 
doms  been  engaged  with  the  Romans  in  wars,  by  aud  Sy"a' 
which  they  were  rendered  celebrated. 

Armenia  the  Greater  is  feparated  from  the  Lefs  Face  of  the 

A  country. 

by  Mount  Caucafus.  Both  of  them  are  covered  Mamu‘rS- 
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with  mountains,  in  which  the  Tigris,  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and  other  large  rivers,  have  their  four ces. 
The  wroods  and  marfhes  which  abound  in  this 
country  render  it  exceedingly  cold.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  not  adonifhed  to  fee  the  fnow  fuddenly 
cover  the  fields  during  the  hotted  months  of  the 
year.  This  temperature  hurts  fertility.  The  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
defendants  of  Japhet.  It  is  certain  that  they 
were  among  the  olded  in  the  world,  if  Noah’s  ark 
reded,  as  is  faid,  upon  one  of  their  mountains. 
Human  facrinces,  and  religious  proditution,  were 
found  among  them.  Their  manners  wrere  favage 
and  wild.  Thofe  of  the  modern  Armenians  have 
been  foftened  by  commerce,  in  which  they  difplay 
lingular  ability.  They  are  the  factors  of  the  whole 
Ead.  They  employ  the  Syriac  characters,  and 
fpeak  two  languages,  that  of  the  people,  and  that 
of  the  learned.  The  latter,  it  is  faid,  has  no  ana¬ 
logy  with  any  of  the  oriental  languages ;  it  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  peculiar  energy,  and  the  terms  of 
art  and  fcience  which  it  contains.  It  is  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  facred  wordiip.  A- man  who  has 
attained  to  a  knowledge  of  it  is  confidered  by  thefe 
people  as  a  wonderful  character  ;  and  thofe  mult 
be  acquainted  with  it  wTho  are  admitted  among  the 
vertabiets  or  prieds,  for  whom  the  Armenians  have 
the  mod  profound  veneration.  The  government 
has  always  been  monarchical  ;  and  it  is  fo  fit  for 
the  country,  that  when  the  kings  failed  either  by 
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death,  expulfion,  or  other  caufes,  there  were  al¬ 
ways  found  men  who  raifed  thefe  overturned 
thrones  on  which  they  placed  themfelves,  and 
maintained  their  authority.. 

The  fucceffors  of  Alexander  entrufted  Armenia  *834/ 
to  two  governors,  Zadriades  and  Artaxias,  who 
exercifed  that  office  under  Antiochus  the  Great, 
united  their  power,  raifed  in  concert  the  ftandard 
of  revolt,  and  eftabliffied  themfelves  as  kings  in 
their  refpective  governments.  They  maintained 
the  war  with  fuccefs,  and  added  to  their  Hates 
many  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  by  which 
means  they  acquired  a  considerable  kingdom. 
Having  then  divided  the  whole,  one  part  fell  to 
Artaxias,  under  the  name  of  Armenia  the  Greater  ; 
and  the  other  to  Zadriades,  under  that  of  Ar¬ 
menia  the  Lefs.  Antiochus  did  not  Suffer  them  to 
conquer  and  partition  thefe  countries  in  peace, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  their  united 
ftrength,  and  to  acknowledge  them  kings  by  a 
treaty.  In  order  that  they  might  leave  him  no 
temptation  for  interrupting  their  tranquillity,  they 
took  care  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans. 

Thefe  allies  were  often  troublefome.  Tigranes,  T’granes, 
who  has  been  furnamed  the  Great- — great  indeed  in 
profperity,  but  little  in  adverfity — conceived  when 
he  afcended  the  throne,  the  bold  projeft  of  form¬ 
ing  a  confederation  to  fet  bounds  to  the  ambition 
of  thefe  dangerous  republicans-  He  found  in 
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Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  a  prince  very  much 
difpofed  to  fecond  his  efforts.  Cappadocia,  to 
which  Mithridates  laid  claim,  having  been  adjudg¬ 
ed  to  Ariobarzanes  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  gave 
rife  to  a  war,  the  conditions  of  which  were  fo  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  that 
the  former  was  to  have  the  conquered  countries, 
and  the  latter  the  fpoils  and  the  flaves.  This  en¬ 
gagement  was  fealed  by  the  hand  of  the  daughter 
of  Mithridates,  which  was  given  to  Tigranes. 
Their  fuccefs  was  purchafed  at  a  cheap  rate.  Ario¬ 
barzanes  fled  to  Rome,  and  abandoned  his  dates. 
One  of  the  fons  of  Mithridates  was  eftablifhed  in 
his  room,  and  Tigranes  for  his  fhare  acquired  imi 
menle  booty. 

We  have  feen,  that  during  the  date  of  anarchy 
by  which  the  expiring  kingdom  of  Syria  was  laid 
wade,  Tigranes  was  invited  by  the  people  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fceptre.  He  wielded  it  for  eighteen 
years  with  glory,  and  in  the  courfe  of  that  period, 
augmented  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  with  parts 
difmembered  from  Syria.  But  Mithridates  lod 
Cappadocia,  which  was  taken  from  him  by  the 
Romans,  and  redored  to  Ariobarzanes.  It  was, 
however,  recovered  by  Tigranes,  who  gave  it  tq 
his  father-in-law.  Tigranes  then  conducted  his 
victorious  troops  againd  the  Greeks  of  Ada,  from 
whom  he  took  immenfe  riches,  and  three  hundred 
thoufand  prifoners,  whom  he  employed  in  build¬ 
ing  Tigranocerta,  which  he  made  his  capitah 
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•  Mithridates,  ftill  intent  on  exciting  enemies 
againft  the  Romans,  fent  an  embaffy  to  his  fon-in- 
law,  the  object  of  which  wras-,  not  to  carry  on  an 
indirect  war  againfl  them  as  before  by  haraffmg 
their  allies,  but  to  attack  them  openly.  At  the 
head  of  this  embaffy  he  had  placed  Metrodorus. 
his  counfellor,  who  was  rather  his  friend  than  his 
fubjeft,  and  in  whom  he  repofed  the  utmoft  confi¬ 
dence.  Tigranes,  before  he  determined  on  taking 
up  arms,  wifhed  to  have  a  private  conference,  in 
which  he  begged  to  know  his  opinion  refpefting 
the  war.  Metrodorus  yielded  to  his  entreaty,  and 
faid  :  “  As  chief  of  the  embaffy,  I  ought  to  advife 
“  you  to  embrace  the  party  of  Mithridates  againfl 
*c  the  Romans  ;  but  as  an  individual  I  think  you 
cannot  aft  more  prudently,  than  to  retain  the 
*c  friendfhip  of  fo  powerful  and  formidable  a 
people.”  Tigranes  was  highly  pleafed  with  the 
fincerity  of  the  ambaffador  ;  and  believing  that 
Mithridates,  if  informed  of  it,  would  efleem  him 
the  more,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  conver- 
fation  ;  but  Metrodorus  died  fuddenly  as  he  was 
returning.  It  has  been  fufpefted  that  he  was 
poifoned ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  two  following  con- 
clufions  may  be  drawn  ;  firft,  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  charged  with  a  negotiation,  unlefs  he  is  fully 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  meafure  which  is 
the  objeft  of  his  mifhon ;  and  the  fecund,  that  it 
\s  dangerous  to  believe  that  what  wre  think  ad-* 
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vantageous  for  ourfelves  will  be  viewed  in  the  fame 
light  by  others. 

Tigranes  took  advantage  of  this  advice,  and 
would  not  engage  in  the  war,  at  leak  openly ; 
but  on  the  folicitation  of  his  fpoufe,  he  fullered 
forne  of  his  troops  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  his 
father-in-law.  The  king  of  Pontus  was  beat,  and 
forced  to  feek  Ihelter  with  his  fon-in-law,  who  did 
not  refufe  him  an  afylum,  nor  any  of  thofe  com¬ 
forts  which  can  be  procured  to  an  unfortunate 
refugee ;  but  he  refufed  to  fee  him,  and  fet  out  to 
make  conquefts.  He  fubdued  Mesopotamia,  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  and  the  maritime  countries  of  Afia,  as  far 
as  Egypt.  Whether  thefe  victories  gave  uneafmefs 
to  the  Romans,  or  rather  that  the  treafures  of 
Annenia,  fwelled  by  the  riches  of  fo  many  opulent 
countries,  excited  the  avarice  of  Lucullus,  that 
Roman  general,  who  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  thought  proper  to  quarrel  with  the  king 
of  Armenia  on  account  of  the  afylum  he  had 
granted  to  Mithridates,  and  to  demand  that  the 
latter  Ihould  be  given  up  to  him.  This  infulting 
demand,  however,  made  Tigranes  and  his  fon-in- 
law  unite  more  clofely. 

They  devifed  a  plan  of  attack  and  defenfe ; 
but  their  meafures  were  difconcerted  by  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  Lucullus,  who  fell  on  Armenia  like  a 
thunderbolt.  After  that  moment  Tigranes  was  no 
longer  the  fame  great  general  who  had  fubdued 
empires.  He  was  feen  not  only  retiring  before 
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the  Romans,  but  often  fetting  his  foldiers  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  flight.  He  was  beat,  and  loft  battles : 
his  towns,  and  even  his  capital,  were  taken ;  and 
his  treafures  were  plundered.  Though  he  had 
Hill  at  his  difpofal  immenfe  armies,  throwing  afide 
his  royal  mantle,  and  tearing  off  and  concealing 
his  diadem,  he  fled  before  a  body  of  troops  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  he  one  day  made  their  audacity 
a  fubject  of  pleafantry.  Comparing  his  own  two 
hundred  thoufand  men  with  the  eleven  thoufand 
of  the  Roman  general,  when  he  faw  them  boldly 
advancing  towards  him,  he  faid :  <£  If  they  are 
<c  ambafladors,  they  are  too  numerous ;  and  if 
they  come  to  attack  us,  they  are  too  few/' 

Terror  had  fo  completely  got  poffeflion  of  Ti- 
granes,  and  had  fufpended  ail  the  faculties  of  his 
mind  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  never  thought  of 
turning  to  advantage  the  difcontent  which  prevail¬ 
ed  among  the  troops  of  Lucullus,  who  perceived 
that  their  general  paid  attention  only  to  his  own 
private  advantage,  and  that  they  were  nothing  but 
the  inftruments  of  his  avarice.  One  day,  after  a 
great  many  expeditions,  attended  with  no  benefit 
to  his  foldiers,  having  ordered  them  to  march  to  a 
new  conqueft,  they  made  no  anfwer,  but  fhewed 
him  their  empty  purfes.  He,  however,  found 
means  to  appeafe  them  \  and  proceeded,  not  to 
new  victories,  but  to  new  treafures,  as  he  had 
learned  that  Pompey  "was  coming  to  fucceed  him. 
When  thefe  two  generals  met,  Lucullus  reproached 
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Pompey  on  account  of  his  ambition  ;  and  Pompey, 
Lucullus  on  account  of  his  avarice ;  and  both  of 
them,  fay  the  hiftorians,  were  right. 

It  is  agreed  that,  confidering  the  weak  (late  in 
which  Tigranes  found  himfelf,  reduced  almoft  to  a 
few  cities,  nothing  remained  for  Pompey,  but 
exploits  ill  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  fo  great  a  ge¬ 
neral.  The  facility  of  his  expedition  was  ftill  in- 
creafed,  by  a  misfortune  which  happened  to  the 
king  of  Armenia.  One  of  his  fons,  of  the  fame 
name  as  himfelf,  revolted  fo  openly,  that  he  aflifted 
Pompey  with  troops  againfc  his  father.  This  gave 
a  mortal  blow  to  the  unfortunate  Tigranes ;  and 
made  him  form  a  refolution  of  delivering  himfelf 
into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  and  of  trufting  to  his 
generofity. 

It  was  a  flattering  fpedtacle  for  the  Romans  to 
fee  this  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  caufecj.  himfelf 
to  be  ferved  by  kings,  and  who,  when  he  gave 
audience,  had  on  each  fide  of  his  throne  two 
monarchs,  to  whom  the  molt  abjedt  poflure  was 
prefcribed,  arrive  in  their  camp  without  guards. 
Two  lictors,  to  whom  he  delivered  his  fword,  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  difmount,  under  a  pretence  that  no 
perfon  v/as  allowed  to  enter  it  on  horfeback, 
Pompey  came  to  meet  him  on  foot ;  and  as  foon 
as  Tigranes  perceived  him,  he  tore  off  his  diadem, 
and  threw  himfelf  proflrate  at  his  feet.  Pompey, 
who  was  affedled  and  moved  by  pity,  received  him 
in  his  arms,  and  replaced  the  crown  on  flis  head. 
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His  fon  being  prefent  at  this  interview,  Pompey, 
with  a  defign  of  attempting  a  reconciliation,  in¬ 
vited  him  with  his  father  to  fupper  ;  but  the  fon, 
(fill  maintaining  the  ferocity  of  his  character,  did 
not  go.  This  indecent  conduct  difpofed  Pompey 
in  favour  of  the  hither.  Next  day  having  heard 
both  of  them  plead  before  his  tribunal,  he  reftored 
Armenia  and  Mefopotamia  to  Tigranes,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  paying  a  ftipulated  fum  for  the  ex- 
penfes  of  the  war.  In  regard  to  the  fon,  he  ob¬ 
tained  only  two  inconfiderable  provinces,  after  they 
had  been  (tripped  of  the  riches  accumulated  in 
them.  The  conqueror  deftined  them  for  difcharging 
part  of  the  fum  which  the  king  was  obliged  to  pay. 

This  adjudication  difpleafed  the  prince,  who 
was  fo  ill  rewarded  for  his  rebellion.  From  the 
camp,  in  which  he  was  kept  in  a  (late  of  confine¬ 
ment,  he  fent  confidential  perfons  to  induce  the 
provinces  which  had  fallen  to  his  (hare,  not  to 
fuffer  their  treafures  to  be  carried  away.  Pompey 
caufed  him  to  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  in  this 
(late  he  (till  formed 'cabals,  and  privately  excited 
againft  the  Romans  the  king  of  the  Parthians, 
whofe  daughter  he  had  married.  It  was  even 
known  that  he  had  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
life  of  his  father.  The  Roman  general,  fired  with 
juft  indignation  on  account  of  thefe  acts  of  perfidy, 
fent  him  to  Rome  as  a  common  prifoner.  Tigranes 
during  his  whole  life  remained  faithful  to  the  Ro- 
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mans.  His  attachment  was  not  merely  political  i 
it  appears  to  have  been  fincere.  He  carried  it  fo 
far  as  to  refufe  an  afylum  to  Mithridates,  when 
defeated  by  Pompey  ;  and  he  even  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  to  thofe  who  fhould  bring  him  his  head.  Did 
this  proceed  from  a  defire  of  obliging  the  Romans, 
or  of  being  revenged  for  the  misfortunes  into 
which  he  had  been  plunged  by  his  father-in-law  ? 
He  died,  after  a  long  and  a  happy  reign,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five. 

Artuafdes,  The  reign  of  Artuafdes,  his  fon,  was  exceedingly 

2'y6z'  fliort.  A  war  broke  out  between  him  and  Arta- 
vafdes,  the  king  of  Media,  and  he  fucceeded  in 
making  the  triumvir*  Mark  Antony,  take  a  fhare 
in  it ;  but  the  two  kings  concluded  a  peace.  That 
of  Armenia  did  not  inform  the  Roman  general, 
his  ally,  of  this  circumflance  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
Induced  him  to  attack  Media,  and  offered  to  ferve 
him  as  a  guide  to  enable  him-  to  penetrate  into  the 
kingdom.  This  treachery,  according  to  every  ap¬ 
pearance,  had  been  concerted  between  the  two 
monarchs  as  a  condition  of  their  accommodation. 
Artuafdes,  with  a  numerous  efcort,  put  himfelf  in 
the  quality  of  guide  at  the  head  of  Anthony’s  ad¬ 
vanced  guard,  confifting  of  twenty  thoufand  men, 
-  commanded  by  his  lieutenant-general,  and  con¬ 
ducted  him  through  countries  fo  horrid,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  baggage  and  warlike 
machines  by  the  way.  When  the  advanced  guard. 
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haraffed  and  deftitute  of  every  neceffary,  arrived 
in  Media,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Medes  and  Par- 
thians,  who  made  a  great  daughter.  Anthony 
hurried  to  the  affiftance  of  his  fofdiers ;  colle&ed 
fuch  of  the  fugitives  as  he  was  able ;  efcaped  him- 
felf  with  difficulty  from  the  conquerors,  and  car¬ 
ried  back  his  army  to  Armenia  after  a  difafterous 
march. 

Artuafdes  came  to  meet  him,  with  an  army  hr 
the  belt  order  poffible.  As  this  was  not  the  mo¬ 
ment  for  ffiewing  fymptoms  of  refentment,  Anthony 
diffembled,  and  behaved  to  him  with  great  friend- 
fliip.  By  means  of  careffes  and  promifes  he  ob¬ 
tained  winter  quarters  in  Armenia ;  and  when  his 
troops  were  wTell  eftablifhed  he  returned  to  Egypt, 
from  which  he  wrote  to  Artuafdes,  begging  him 
to  come  to  him  that  they  might  concert  the  plan 
of  operations  for  the  next  campaign.  The  latter 
entertaining  a  juft  diffidence,  which  unfortunately 
he  did  not  carry  far  enough,  replied  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  kingdom,  being  neceffarily  detained 
there  by  affairs  of  importance.  Anthony,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  difcouraged  ;  he  propofed  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  Alexander,  his  fon  by  Cleopatra, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Armenia.  After 
a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  Anthony  rejoined  his 
'  army,  and  renewed  his  requeft  that  Artuafdes 
would  come  and  affift  him  with  his  counfels. 
Artuafdes  at  length  yielded,  and  having  repaired 
to  the  camp,  was  immediately  arrefted,  and  opn 
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Iiged,  in  order  to  avoid  more  fevere  treatment,  to 
point  out  the  place  where  his  treafures  were  con¬ 
cealed.  The  Roman  general  feized  on  the  riches ; 
and  dragged  the  unfortunate  monarch,  together 
with  his  wife  and  children,  loaded  with  chains,  to 
the  feet  of  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria.  He  had 
ordered  them  to  call  her  the  queen  of  kings  $ 
but  neither  Artuafdes,  nor  any  of  the  prifoners  of 
his  nation,  would  falute  her  by  that  title.  An¬ 
thony  gave  the  crown  of  Armenia  to  his  fon 
Alexander ;  and  beheaded  Artuafdes,  who  was 
thus  juftly  punilhed  for  his  perfidy :  an  example 
which  ought  to  be  held  up  to  fuch  perfons  as  trull 
to  thofe  whom  they  have  cruelly  deceived. 
xrSy.  1’he  kings  of  Armenia  became  fo  infignificant 

before  the  Roman  generals,  who  governed  the 
Eafl,  that  they  might  have  been  confidered  as  the 
mere  phantoms  of  royalty.  The  emperors  fported 
with  their  fceptre.  A.uguftus  caufed  Tigranes  to 
be  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Artuafdes ;  but  the 
Armenians  expelled  him,  becaufe  he  was  the  choice 
of  the  Romans,  whom  they  detelted.  He  was 
reftored  by  Caius,  the  adopted  fon  of  Auguftus, 
who  being  obliged  to  abandon  him  gave  Armenia 
to  Ariobarzanes,  at  the  defire  of  the  people.  The 
country  was  afterwards  fubdued  by  the  Parthians. 
Tiberius,  in  oppofition  to  them,  fupported  Mithri- 
dates  Iberus,  brother  to  Pharafmenes  the  king  of 
Iberia.  Caligula  overturned  the  throne  of  Mithri- 
dates,  and  had  him  brought  to  Rome  in  chains* 
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Claudius  fet  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  troops 
to  expel  the  Parthians,  who  had  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  his  kingdom.  In  this  enterprize  he  was 
powerfully  fupported  by  his  brother  Pharafmenes ; 
but  he  made  him  pay  exceedingly  dear  for  his 
fervices. 

Pharafmenes  had  a  fon,  a  moll  promifing  young 
prince,  poffeff^d  of  great  valour  and.  courage.  To 
thefe  brilliant  qualities  he  united  an  ambition,  the 
effects  of  which  were  much  dreaded  by  his  father. 
As  characters  of  this  kind  have  need  of  fome  objeCl 
to  fix  their  attention,  Pharafmenes  directed  the  am¬ 
bition  of  his  fon  towards  Armenia :  “  That  king¬ 
dom,”  faid  he,  “  which  I  conquered  from  the 
“  Parthians,  1  was  wrong  in  conferring  on  my 
cc  brother  Mithridates :  it  is  to  you,  my  fon,  that 
“  it  ought  to  belong.”  Pharafmenes  and  Rhada- 
miltus  having  concerted  in  what  manner  they 
could  bell  accomplilh  their  objeft,  gave  out  that  a 
kind  of  divifion  had  taken  place  between  them. 
The  fon  made  complaints  againll  his  father,  and 
the  artifices  of  a  mother-in-law,  by  whom  he  was 
haralfed,  and  requelled  an  afylum  from  his  uncle 
that  he  might  live  in  tranquillity.  The  credulous 
Mithridates  received  this  ferpent,  and  follered  him 
in  his  bofom.  Rhadamillus  employed  his  leifure 
time  in  fomenting  the  difcontent  of  fome  cf  the 
nobility,  and  in  exciting  them  to  rebellion.  When 
every  thing  was  arranged,  he  pretended  that  his 
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father  had  become  reconciled  to  him,  and  returned 
heme. 

Under  one  of  thofe  pretences  which  are  never 
wanting  on  fuch  occafions,  Pharafmenes  entered 
Armenia,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  revolt  broke 
out.  Miihri dates,  in  great  diftrefs,  and  imagining 
that  he  beheld  none  but  traitors  around  him,  ihut 
himfelf  up  in  a  fortrefs,  under  the  protection  of  a 
Roman  garrifon.  Rhadamiftus  laid  fiege  to  the 
place ;  and  the  uncle  was  obliged  to  come  to  a 
conference  with  his  nephew  without  the  walls. 
Rhadamiftus  fwore  by  all  the  gods  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  either  from  the  fword,  or  from 
poifon.  As  there  was  a  facred  grove  near  the 
p’ace  of  interview,  the  nephew  enticed  his  uncle 
thither,  that  he  might  confirm  his  oath  by  the  ce¬ 
remonies  ufual  in  Armenia,  which  confifted  in  ty¬ 
ing  together  the  thumbs  of  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties,  pricking  them,  and  earning  them  to  fuck  each 
other’s  blood.  At  the  moment  when  Mithridates 
prefented  his  hand  to  be  tied,  he  was  thrown  down, 
and  bound  with  the  rope  which  was  to  have  been 
employed  in  this  religious  rite.  His  family,  who 
were  prefent,  were  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 
Pharafmenes  being  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  this 
treachery,  repaired  to  his  brother,  reproached  him 
for  having  prevented  the  Romans  from  aflifting 
him  in  a  war  againft  the  Albanians,  and,  as  a  pu- 
nifhment  for  this  pretended  crime,  condemned 
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Kim  to  death.  Rhadamiftus  undertook  to  fee  this 
cruel  fentence  carried  into  execution ;  but  as  he 
had  guarantied  his  uncle,  upon  oath,  from  the 
fword  and  from  poifon,  he  caufed  him  to  be  fuffo- 
cated  before  his  eyes.  The  wife  of  Mithridates, 
the  daughter  of  Pharafmenes,  and  eonfequently  the 
filler  of  Rhadamiftus,  with  feveral  of  her  children, 
were  fubjedted  to  a  like  fate* 

This  adt  of  barbarity  did  not  remain  unpunifhed.  Rhadam.f- 
Vologefes,  king  of  the  Parthians,  who  pretended  Zenob. 
to  fome  right  over  Armenia,  having  heard  of  the 
tragical  death  of  Mithridates,  and  the  troubles 
which  were  the  confequence  of  it,  thought  the 
moment  favourable  for  afferting  his  claim.  He 
gave  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  to  his  brother  Ti- 
ridates,  and  fupported  his  prefent  with  an  army, 
which  he  commanded  in  perfon.  Rhadamiftus 
badly  defended  his  ufurpation ;  and,  being  driven 
by  the  king  of  the  Parthians  as  far  as  Illyria,  took 
Ihelter  with  his  father.  Some  misfortunes  which 
befel  the  army  of  Vologefes,  in  confequence  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  obliged  him  to 
abandon  Armenia.  Rhadamiftus  then  returned ; 
and  being  incenfed  againft  the  Armenians  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  having  abandoned  him,  governed 
with  fo  much  feverity  that  a  fecret  confpiracy  was 
formed  againft  him,  and  he  was  furprifed  in  his 
palace.  His  guards  were  difarmed  before  he 
knew1  any  thing  of  the  plot ;  and  he  had  only  time 
to  mount  his  horfe  and  make  his  efcape. 
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His  queen  Zenobia,  though  fome  months  preg¬ 
nant,  was  unwilling  to  defert  him ;  but  as  her  con¬ 
dition  prevented  her  from  proceeding  with  the 
fame  fpeed,  and  being  apprehenfive  that  fhe  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  her  revolted  fubjedts,  fhe 
begged  Rhadamiflus  to  put  her  to  death.  The 
barbarian,  moved  with  a  momentary  compaffion, 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  fugitive  ; 
but  obferving  that  fhe  wanted  flrength,  and  being 
afraid  to  leave  her  in  the  poffeffion  of  any  other, 
he  wounded  her  with  his  fword.  As  fhe  imme¬ 
diately  fell,  he  dragged  her  to  a  neighbouring 
river,  and  abandoned  her  to  her  fate*  Some  fhep- 
herds  who  faw  her  floating  on  the  water,  where 
fhe  was  fupported  by  her  clothse,  drew  her  to 
the  bank,  and  as  fhe  was  not  dead,  they  drefled  her 
wound.  Tiridates  fent  for  her  to  his  court,  where 
fhe  was  received  with  the  greatefl  honours ;  and 
fhe,  no  doubt,  had  very  little  defire  of  returning 
to  her  hufband,  who  is  not  farther  mentioned  in 
hiftory. 

The  wars  which  followed  prefent  an  almofl  in¬ 
explicable  chaos  of  military  expeditions  and  in¬ 
trigues.  In  thefe  the  Romans  adted  the  principal 
part ;  fometimes  as  the  aggreffors,  and  fometimes 
as  auxiliaries  :  Romans  fometimes  againfl  Romans, 
iike  thofe  carnivorous  animals  who  difpute  with 
each  other  for  their  prey.  The  unfortunate  Ar¬ 
menians,  haraflfed,  plundered,  and  oppreffed  by 
avaricious  protectors,  and  by  neighbours  no  lefs 
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eager  after  booty,  demanded  a  mailer  from  the 
emperors.  Nero  gave  them  Alexander,  the  grand- 
fon  of  Herod  king  of  Judea  ;  but  Tiridates,  being 
Hill  fupported  by  Vologefes,  did  not  abandon  his 
pretenfions.  He  maintained  himfelf  with  dignity 
againft  Corbulo  when  conqueror,  and  treated  with 
refpeft  Psetus  though  conquered.  By  this  noble 
conduit  he  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  Romans. 
Nero  abandoned  Alexander,  who  was  only  the 
phantom  of  a  king,  and  wilhed  to  place  with  his 
own  hands  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Tiridates. 
This  ceremony  took  place  at  Rome,  with  the 
greatefl  magnificence.  Tiridates  rendered  Arme¬ 
nia  happy.  His  fucceffors  were  rather  vaffals  of 
the  empire  than  independent  kings.  Armenia, 
however,  remained  a  kingdom,  until  Trajan  united 
it  to  Mesopotamia,  and  converted  it  into  a  Roman 
province.  During  the  decline  of  the  empire  it 
was  governed  by  kings,  dependent  on  Conflantine 
and  his  fucceffors.  The  Armenians  were  fubdued 
by  the  Saracens,  then  by  the  Turks,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Tartars.  Under  all  thefe  governments, 
traces  of  royalty  were  (till  feen  in  Armenia.  Some 
were  even  feen  under  the  Perfians,  who  occafioned 
a  dreadful  depopulation  of  the  country  by  tranf- 
porting  a  great  number  of  Armenians  to  Zulpha, 
the  fuburbs  of  Ifpahan  their  capital.  They  have 
divided  the  kingdom  with  the  Turks,  who  call 
their  part  Turcomania ;  but  even  till  our  days, 
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kings  or  princes  have  appeared  in  Armenia  to  mo* 
left  the  invading  defpots. 

-  In  regard  to  Armenia  the  Lefs,  the  moil  fertile 
and  agreeable  of  the  two,  which  abounds  with 
fruit,  oil,  and  wines  highly  efteemed,  it  has  never 
been  long  feparated  from  the  greater.  After  hav¬ 
ing  three  kings,  the  fucceffors  of  Zadriades,  it 
found  itfelf  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  Arme¬ 
nia  the  Greater ;  abandoned,  like  it,  to  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  neighbouring  kings,  or  of  the  Romans, 
who  difputed  for  it  with  each  other.  Pompey, 
when  at  the  height  of  his  power,  gave  it  to  Dejo- 
tarus  king  of  Galatia.  The  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgement  which  the  monarch  owed  to  that  ge¬ 
neral,  induced  him  to  efpoufe  his  party  in  the  war 
againft  Casfar.  The  latter  pardoned  him  at  the 
requeft  of  Brutus ;  and  when  this  Roman  had 
put  to  death  the  dictator,  Dejotarus  fent  troops  to 
his  murderers.  The  triumvirs  made  him  pay  by 
a  large  fine  and  the  lofs  of  fome  provinces,  for  his 
attachment  to  the  unfuccefsful  party.  He  main¬ 
tained  himfelf,  however,  with  dignity  amidil  the 
contending  factions,  being  the  intimate  friend  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  and  yet  refpedted  by  Octavianus.  Dejotarus 
attained  to  a  great  age.  His  family  became  ex¬ 
tinct  in  his  fon,  by  whom  he  was  fucceeded.  The 
crown,  both  of  Armenia  and  Galatia,  came  to  the 
-  children  of  the  filter  of  the  latter ;  then  to  a  king 
C/f  Media ;  afterwards  to  a  king  of  Pontus,  to 
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princes  of  Cappadocia  and  Bofporus,  to  Arifto- 
bulus  the  grand-fon  of  Herod  the  Great,  to  Ti- 
granes,  and  under  Vefpafian  the  country  became  a 
Roman  province.  It  was  attached  to  the  empire 
of  the  eaft,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  Perfians. 

It  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  the  Turks,  who 
Hill  polfefs  it  under  the  name  of  Genech. 

Pontus.  > 

Pontus  contains  feveral  places  celebrated  in  hif-  Pontus,  be- 

tween  the 

tory,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Amafia,  built  on  Pontus  eu. 
the  Iris,  admits  the  largeft  veffels  to  approach  menia  the 
clofe  to  the  walls.  It  was  formerly  the  refidence  chis,  and 
appointed  for  the  eldefb  fon  of  the  grand-feignior.  Haiys!” 
Sebaftia  fufpended  the  conquefts  of  Tamerlane  ; 
but  it  was  puniihed  for  its  refiflance  by  the  death 
of  twelve  thoufand  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  the 
barbarian  caufed  to  be  buried  alive.  The  Ther- 
modon  has  feen  its  fhores  inhabited  by  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  who  invented  the  battle-ax.  The  city  of 
Cerafus  fent  us  the  firft  cherries.  The  tree  that 
bears  them  grows  naturally  in  the  forefls,  from 
which  it  was  tranfplanted.  The  honey  of  Pontus 
deranges  the  brain  of  thofe  who  are  in  good  health, 
and  reftores  infane  perfons  to  reafon.  This  re¬ 
mark  is  made  by  Ariftotle.  Xenophon,  the  Gre¬ 
cian  general,  who  commanded  the  ten  thoufand, 
experienced  by  the  illnefs  of  his  foldiers  that  the 
ufe  of  this  honey  was  dangerous.  It  threw  them 
into  a  kind  of  intoxication,  or  phrenzy.  They 
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were,  however,  cured,  and  recovered  their  fenfes. 
In  the  laft  place,  Trebifond,  which  is  ftill  a  com? 
mercial  and  opulent  city,  was  the  refidence  of  the 
emperors  of  the  houfe  of  Comnenus,  The  air  of 
this  country  is  excellent.  As  the  inhabitants  had 
a  great  deal  of  fea-coaft,  the  principal  object  of 
their  adoration  was  Neptune.  They  fent  him  every 
.  year  four  white  horfes,  which  they  caufed  to  be 
drowned  in  the  fea. 

Km;s.  The  feries  of  the  Icings  of  Pontus  begins  at  Ar- 
tabazus,  a  Perfian,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  throne  by  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hy- 
ftafpes.  After  him  reigned  nine  princes,  aimoft  all 
of  his  family,  named  Mithridates,  or  Pharnaces, 
who  were  engaged  in  war,  fometimes  as  conque¬ 
rors,  and  fometimes  conquered,  till  Mithridates 
VI.  who  was  affaffinated  by  his  favourites.  He 
had  been  a  very  affectionate  ally  of  the  Romans. 
Neither  offers  nor  promifes  could  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  caufe  of  the  republic,  at  a  time  when 
all  the  princes  of  Afia  had  declared  againft  it. 
The  fenate,  out  of  gratitude,  gave  him  Phrygia 
the  Greater  ;  but  it  afterwards  took  that  country 
from  his  fon  Mithridates  VII.  whom  he  left  a  mi¬ 
nor.  This  was  the  great  Mithridates,  the  impla¬ 
cable  enemy  of  the  Romans,  who  carried  on  war 
againft  them  during  forty-fix  years,  and  occafi- 
oned  more  lofs  to  the  republic  than  Pyrrhus,  Han¬ 
nibal,  and  all  the  Icings  of  Syria  and  Macedonia 
together. 
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By  his  conduft  when  a  young  man,  it  was  eafy  Mandates, 
to  conjefture  what  he  would  become  at  a  future  :9°°‘ 
period.  Having  been  placed  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  his  mother,  who  kept  him  in  a  Hate  of 
great  reftraint,  he  afterwards  occafioned  her  death 
by  confining  her  in  prifon.  His  governors,  ap¬ 
prehending  his  cruel  charadter,  made  him  one  day 
mount  a  horfe  fo  intractable  that  it  was  thought 
impoffible  to  break  him ;  but  he  managed  the  ani¬ 
mal  with  fo  much  addrefs  that  he  foon  tamed  him. 
Mithridates  fpent  whole  months  in  hunting,  in 
order  to  harden  his  constitution  ;  llept  at  night  on 
the  bare  ground,  and  often  amidlt  the  fnow.  It  is 
faid  that  he  accuftomed  himfelf  to  poifons  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  moll  victlent  kinds  made  no 
imprefiion  on  him.  This  fadt  will  fcarcely  be 
credited  by  thofe  acquainted  with  the  ftrudture  of 
the  human  body,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  fibres  and 
membranes.  One  might  rather  believe  that  he 
prevented  the  activity  of  poifons  by  fome  antidote 
taken  before  he  fwallowed  them.  He  ufed,  as  is 
fuppofed,  that  famous  remedy  called  from  his 
name  Mithridate,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  inventor. 

Mithridates,  according  to  the  ealtern  cullom, 
efpoufed  his  filler  Laodice,  and  left  her,  fome 
time  after  his  marriage,  to  traverfe  the  different 
Hates  of  the  continent  of  Afia,  which  he  vifited, 
attended  by  a  fmall  retinue,  in  order  to  obferve 
the  cultoms  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  Hudy  their 
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laws.  He  learned,  at  the  fame  time,  twenty-two 
languages,  and  acquired  an  accurate  idea  of  their 
forces.  This  tour  lafted  three  years.  A  report 
being  in  the  mean  time  propagated  that  he  was 
dead,  Laodice,  who  had  conceived  a  paflion  for 
one  of  the  noblemen  of  her  court,  readily  fuffered 

herfelf  to  be  perfuaded  that  her  hufband  was  no 

✓ 

longer  in  exiftence.  She  brought  forth  a  fon 
during  his  abfence ;  and  the  bed  means  fhe  could 
find  to  conceal  her  fault,  or  fecure  impunity,  were 
to  prefent  to  Mithridates  a  poifoned  draught.  It 
however  produced  no  effedt ;  and  the  king  being 
certain  of  her  double  perfidy,  put  her  to  death 
with  all  the  accomplices  of  her  infamy. 

Soon  after,  he  began  to  put  in  execution  his 
grand  projects.  He  invaded  Paphlagonia,  wdiich 
he  divided  with  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bythinia,  his 
ally  and  neighbour.  The  Romans  being  offend¬ 
ed  that  he  fhould  feize  on  a  country  fubjedt  to 
their  dominion,  he  replied  to  their  ambaffadors, 
that  Paphlagonia  belonged  to  him  by  the  right  of 
inheritance  :  cc  Befides,”  added  he,  “  I  do  not  fee 
“  why  the  republic  fhould  interfere  in  the  quar- 
<e  rels  which  take  place  between  the  princes  of 
“  Alia.”  They  threatened  him  with  a  war  ;  but 
inffead  of  returning  an  anfwer,  he 'took  poffeflion 
of  Galatia,  which  v/as  alfo  under  their  protedfion. 
He  then  turned  his  views  to  Cappadocia,  the  fo- 
vereign  of  which,  named  Ariarthes,  was  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  and  confidered  as  his  intimate  friend. 
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But  is  there  any  thing  facred  to  the  ambitious  ? 
Mithridates  caufed  him  to  be  aifaffinated  by  a 
worthlefs  wretch  named  Gordius.  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bythinia,  thinking  to  profit  by  this  crime, 
entered  Cappadocia,  expelled  from  the  throne  the 
fon  of  The  deceafed  king,  and,  having  taken  poL 
fefiion  of  it,  married  the  widow. 

Mithridates,  the  murderer  of  his  friend,  treated 
this  aftion  as  a  horrible  crime.  He  took  up  arms 
in  favour  of  the  orphan,  v/hofe  father  had  been 
privately  put  to  death  by  his  orders,  and  replaced 
his  nephew  on  the  throne.  It  was  only  with  re-? 
ludtance,  and  to  fave  appearances,  that  he  per¬ 
formed  this  act  of  juftice.  Cappadocia  was  always 
the  objedt  of  his  ambition ;  but  his  defigns  were 
interrupted  by  the  abfence  of  Gordius,  who  had 
been  banilhed  on  account  of  his  crime.  The  king 
of  Pontus  exhorted  his  nephew  to  recal  the  afi 
faffin  of  his  father.  As  the  young  man  feemed 
unwilling  to  comply  with  this  propofal,  Mithridates 
colledted  an  army  of  ninety  thoufand  men ;  but 
he  found  the  king  of  Cappadocia  on  his  guard, 
and  equally  ftrong  as  himfelf.  As  the  fate  of  a 
battle  was  uncertain,  Mithridates  employed  a  much 
furer  and  more  expeditious  method  to  accomplilh 
his  end.  He  requefted  to  have  a  conference  with 
his  nephew  between  the  two  armies.  The  prince 
repaired  to  the  appointed  place,  without  any  fuf- 
picion,  and  the  uncle  ftabbed  him  with  a  poniard 
which  he  had  concealed  between  the  folds  of  his 
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robe.  This  horrid  action  fpread  fo  much  terror 
among  the  Cappadocians  that  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  the  king  of  Pontus  found  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  get  poffeilion  of  the  kingdom.  He  gave 
the  fovereignty  of  it  to  one  of  his  fons,  who  was 
very  young,  under  the.  tutorfhip  of  the  infamous 
Gordius.  He  feized  alfo  on  the  throne  of  Bythi- 
nia,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Nicomedes. 

The  Romans  having  begun  to  be  uneafy  re- 
fpetting  the  aggrandizement  of  the  king  of  Pontus, 
their  generals,  after  concerting  together,  inverted 
his  kingdom  ;  but  he  broke  their  line,  and  throw¬ 
ing  into  diforder  thofe  by  whom  he  was  furround- 
ed,  fpread  himfelf  like  a  torrent  in  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  compelled  them  to 
evacuate  Phrygia,  Moerta,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphilia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Bythinia.  Wherever  he  went 
he  was  rtyled  by  the  people,  who  feemed  much 
pleafed  with  the  change,  their  father  and  deliverer; 
a  divinity,  the  foie  monarch  of  Aha.  He  caufed 
the  proconful  Oppius  to  be  brought  to  him  loaded 
with  irons,  and  preceded  in  that  ftate  by  his  lie- 
tors,  in  order  to  ridicule  the  Roman  pride.  Aqui- 
lius,  another  Roman  commander,  againft  whom 
he  thought  he  had  caufe  of  complaint,  as  having 
excited  Cappadocia  to  revolt,  was  fubjedted  to  a 
punifhment,  in  which  cruelty  was  added  to  deri- 
fion.  He  caufed  him  to  be  led  about,  mounted 
on  an  afs,  or  tied  by  the  foot  to  a  public  male- 
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factor.  In  this  Hate  he  was  forced  to  cry  out : 
“  I  am  Manius  Aquilius.”  When  he  arrived  at 
Pergamus,  he  ordered  him  to  be  fcourged,  and 
then  put  to  the  rack.  At  laft,  melted  gold  was 
poured  into  his  mouth,  to  reproach  him,  as  well 
as  the  other  Roman  generals,  for  their  infatiable 
avarice,  which  fwallowed  up  all  the  riches  of 
Aha. 

This  was  a  prelude  to  the  fate  which  Mithri- 
dates  deltined  for  all  the  Romans.  Pie  thought 
that  none  of  the  Hates  which  he  had  conquered 
could  be  in  fafety,  as  long  as  one  of  them  re¬ 
mained  in  the  country.  He  confidered  them  as 
fo  many  fpies  fent  by  the  republic  to  watch  his 
motions,  and  his  treatment  of  them  was  fuch  as 
fuited  that  charader.  He  fent  fecret  orders  to  all 
the  governors  and  magiftrates  of  the  cities  of  Afia 
Minor,  to  caufe  to  be  malfacred  on  a  certain  day, 
which  he  mentioned,  all  the  Romans,  with  their 
wives,  children,  and  domeftics.  He  forbade  them 
to  be  buried:  and  all  their  property  was  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  king,  and  the 
other  for  the  alfaffins.  Mithridates  promifed  li¬ 
berty  to  Haves  who  Ihould  murder  their  mailers, 
and  to  all  debtors  who  Ihould  kill  their  creditors 
the  remiffion  of  one  half  the  fum  they  owed.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  declared  that  whoever  concealed 
the  profcribed,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
Ihould  be  immediately  punilhed  with  death. 

When  the  day  of  horror  and  trouble  arrived. 
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the  gates  of  the  cities  were  fhut,  foldiers  werS 
polled  at  all  the  paffages,  and  the  orders  of  the 
king  being  publilhed,  the  greatell  confternation 
was  fpread,  not  only  among  the  Romans,  but 
among  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  retained  any 
fentiments  of  humanity.  As  the  Romans,  how*» 
ever,  by  their  pride  and  avarice  had  brought  upon 
themfelves  the  hatred  of  the  Afiatics,  and  as  the 
defire  of  vengeance  was  flrengthened  by  the  hope 
of  gain,  the  king’s  orders  were  punctually  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  and  Afia,  in  one  day,  became  the  bloody 
theatre  of  the  mod  dreadful  carnage.  Among 
the  inftances  of  cruelty  which  excite  horror,  we 
can  mention  none  more  barbarous  than  that  of 
fome  Caunians,  to  whom  the  Romans,  a  little  be¬ 
fore,  had  done  various  aCts  of  kindnefs*  They 
were  fo  inhuman  as  to  torture  children  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  their  mothers.  Some  of  them  died 
through  excefs  of  pain,  and  others  loft  the  ufe  of 
their  fenfes.  All  hillorians  almoft  make  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Romans,  who  were  maffacred  that  day, 
to  amount  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men ; 
and  the  moll  moderate  to  eighty  thoufand.  Thofe 
who  execute  fuch  plans  are,  no  doubt,  deteftable  ; 
but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  monlters  by  whom 
they  are  devifed,  and  who  calmly  calculate  their 
effefts  ?  Unfortunate  is  that  nation  which  produces 
them. 

This  maffacre  gave  rife  to  a  multitude  of  others. 
The  reprifals  were  terrible.  They  proceeded  from 
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Fimbria  and  Sylla:  Sylla,  who  never  knew  pity,  and 
Fimbria,  an  adverfary  worthy  of  Mithridates  by  his 
talents  and  cruelty.  Being  the  foreign  agent  of  the 
enemies  of  Sylla,  who  were  in  Rome,  he  attacked 
the  king  of  Pontus,  gained  a  battle,  and  obliged  him 
to  fly.  He  was  even  very  near  taking  him  prifoner. 
Mithridates  retired  to  a  city,  where  he  was  beneged 
by  the  conqueror ;  but  the  latter  was  not  able  to 
inveft  the  place  by  fea  for*.  want  of  fhips.  He 
wrote,  therefore,  to  the  general  who  commanded 
the  Roman  fleet ;  but  as  he  belonged  to  the  party 
of  Sylla,  he  was  unwilling  to  contribute  to  the 
triumph  of  the  oppofite  party.  Mithridates  took 
advantage  of  this  mifunderflanding,  and  made  his 
efcape.  His  generals  were  fuccefsful  in  feveral 
places  ;  but  they  experienced  alfo  fevere  defeats. 
All  thefe  events  were  accompanied  with  horrid 
maflacres :  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  whole 
armies  flaughtered  ;  provinces  laid  wafle  with  fire  ; 
nations  expelled  from  their  native  land,  wander¬ 
ing  and  difperfed  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  a 
haughty  republic,  and  the  fury  of  a  monarch  ob- 
flinately  bent  on  fuffering  none  of  the  Romans  to 
remain  around  him.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that 
forne  relaxation  fhould  be  given  to  the  unfortunate 
people. 

Mithridates,  who  had  been  the  greatefl  fufferer, 
becaufe  he  loft;  his  fleet,  commanded  by  Arche- 
laus,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  men,  com¬ 
manded  by  Taxiles,  made  overtures  of  peace  to 
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Sylla.  The  Roman  confented  to  treat,  and  the 
negotiators  agreed  on  the  terms ;  but  before  they 
were  ratified,  the  king  of  Pontus  requefted  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  general.  When  they  met,  the 
monarch  advanced  to  embrace  Sylla,  but  the 
haughty  Roman  Hepped  back,  and  alked  him  whe¬ 
ther  he  accepted  all  the  conditions.  The  monarch 
replied  that  he  accepted  them,  with  fome  explana¬ 
tion.  Sylla  naturally  had  a  fierce  look,  and  when 
he  heard  the  word  explanation,  fymptoms  of  the 
moft  violent  anger  were  difplayed  in  his  counte¬ 
nance.  Mithridates  was  frightened,  and  agreed 
to  every  thing  required.  Sylla  then  approached, 
and  fuft'ered  himfelf  to  be  embraced.  From  the 
fcene  of  peace,  which  was  more  honourable  to  him 
than  the  field  of  victory,  Sylla  haftened  to  attack 
Fimbria,  who  was  abandoned  by  his  foldiers.  In 
this  extremity,  belying  his  ufual  generofity,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  his  enemy  put  to  death ;  but  the 
affafiin  being  difconcerted,  at  the  moment  when 
about  to  flrike  the  fatal  blow,  was  arrefted.  Not- 
withftanding  this  treachery,  Sylla  made  propofals ; 
and  Fimbria  feeing  no  alternative  but  that  of  yield¬ 
ing,  or  hazarding  a  battle,  faid :  44 1  know  a  much 
44  more  fimple  method  of  fparing  human  blood  \  * 
and  immediately  ran  himfelf  through  with  his 
(word,  and  expired. 

The  imperious  conditions  preferibed  to  Mithri¬ 
dates  were  not  of  Inch  a  nature  as  to  be  faithfully 
obferved  by  that  prince.  He  loft  whole  provinces  \ 
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facrificed  a  great  part  of  his  navy;  and  conde- 
fcended  to  fee  himfelf  furrounded  by  Romans, 
thofe  enemies  whom  he  had  fo  cruelly  offended ; 
who  had  avenged  themfelves  in  fo  haughty  a  man¬ 
ner,  and  from  whom  he  could  expect  nothing  but 
the  fame  hatred  as  that  which  he  had  fworn  to 
them  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  This  peace, 
therefore,  was  merely  a  truce,  in  order  to  take 
breath,  and  recommence  the  war  with  more  vi¬ 
gour.  The  king  of  Pontus  fir  lb  attacked  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Colchis,  who  had  declared  agamft  him. 

They  fubmitted,  and  requefted  his  fon  for  their 
king.  Mithridates  complied  with  their  defire  ; 

«■  t 

but  he  difcovered  that  when  they  took  up  arms 
againft  him,  it  was  at  the  mitigation  of  the  fame 
fon  who  entertained  hopes  of  profiting  by  their 
revolt.  Though  this  prince  had  been  of  great 
fervice  to  him  in  the  lait  war,  he  .caufed  him  to 
be  bound  with  gold  chains,  and  condemned  him 
to  death. 

By  the  great  preparations  which  Mithridates 
made,  both  by  land  and  by  fea,  it  was  eafy  for 
the  Romans  to  perceive  that  he  would  not  long 
fuffer  them  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  fpoils  which 
they  had  wrelted  from  him.  They  were  even  in¬ 
formed  of  his  plans  by  Archelaus,  his  ancient  ad¬ 
miral,  whom  the  monarch  blamed  for  the  humi¬ 
liating  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  to  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  fubmit.  Archelaus,  knowing 
the  feverity  of  Mithridates,  did  not  think  proper  to 
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wait  for  the  effects  of  his  anger.  He  deferted  to 
the  Romans,  and  explained  to  them  the  projects 
of  the  king  of  Pontus.  Among  the  refources 
which  the  monarch  hoped  would  be  favourable  to 
his  views,  he  depended  not  a  little  on  the  troubles 
occafioned  at  Rome  by  the  factions  of  Marius 
and  Sylla.  He,  indeed,  received  in  his  army  Mar¬ 
cus  Marius,  who  had  been  fent  to  him  from  Spain 
by  Sertorius.  This  Roman,  when  he  appeared, 
was  preceded  by  lidtors,  as  if  he  had  been  conful, 
and  affumed  the  title  of  commander  in  chief.  The 
king  of  Pontus,  lefs  jealous  of  honour  than  of  pro¬ 
fit,  fuffered  this  pomp,  which  procured  him  affift- 
ance  from  the  nations  fubjedt  to  the  republic,  to 
whom  he  (hewed  the  Roman  eagle  united  to  his 
own  ftandards. 

Lucullus,  afterwards  fo  famous  by  his  riches, 
was  fent  againft  Mithridates,  and  in  a  battle  which 
the  latter  gained,  he  was  wounded  by  a  Roman 
whom  he  had  in  his  army.  After  his  cure,  the 
king  of  Pontus  colledted  all  the  Romans  in  his 
fervice,  formed  them  into  one  body,  and  then 
caufed  them  to  be  maffacred.  He  never  per¬ 
formed  but  one  act  of  clemency  in  favour  of  a 
Roman.  This  man,  whofe  name  was  Pomponius, 
having  been  taken  prifoner  by  his  foldiers,  the 
king,  when  he  was  brought  before  him,  being 
defirous  to  put  his  firmnefs  to  the  tefl,  alked,  whe¬ 
ther  if  he  granted  him  life,  he  could  flatter  himfelf 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  friendfhip  :  “Yes,” 
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replied  Pomponius,  “  if  you  become  the  friend  of 
“  the  Romans ;  but  if  you  continue  to  make  war 
“  upon  them,  you  can  entertain  no  fuch  hope.” 
Being  little  accuflomed  to  expert  ads  of  indulg¬ 
ence  from  their  mailer*  the  courtiers  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  maifacre  Pomponius,  but  Mithridates 
checking  their  fury,  faid  :  “  Learn  to  refped  va- 
<c  lour,  though  unfortunate.” 

We  mud  feel  for  the  fate  of  the  people,  when 
we  fee  to  what  calamities  they  are  expofed  by  the 
alternate  defeats  and  vidories  of  the  ambitious 
who  have  chofen  for  the  theatre  of  war  the  coun¬ 
tries  they  inhabit  :  conquered  one  day  by  the 
one  party,  and  recovered  the  next  by  the  other,  in 
changing  mailers  they  are  only  fubjeded  to  new 
plunderers  and  executioners.  The  unfortunate 
provinces  of  Afia  experienced  too  often  this  me¬ 
lancholy  fate.  The  cities  of  Cyzicum,  Amifus, 
and  Heraclea  were  expofed  to  the  horrors  of  fa¬ 
mine,  and  became  a  prey  to  the  flames^  The  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Halys  and  the  Thermodon  were  tinged 
with  blood ;  and  more  than  two  hundred  years 
after,  the  ploughlhare  turned  up  the  cuiralles,  hel¬ 
mets,  and,  fwords  of  the  foldiers  who  had  been  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  plains. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lucullus  and  Mi¬ 
thridates,  in  this  war,  were  reduced  to  the  fame 
extremities  ;  being  badly  obeyed  by  their  foldiers, 
who  fometimes  refufed  their  fervice  on  important 
occafions,  and  fometimes  even  deferted.  Tne  moil 
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aflonifhing  misfortune  was  the  defertion  of  the 
whole  army  of  Mithridates’.  As  the  troops  ima¬ 
gined  that  they  were  going  to  be  abandoned  by 
their  chief,  they  abandoned  him.  He  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  lofing  his  life  by  attempting  to  undeceive 
them ;  and  he  had  no  other  refource  than  flight. 
Being  hard  preffed  by  Lucullus,  and  feeing  him- 
felf  every  moment  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  he 
fcattered  on  the  road,  money,  plate,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  value,  fo  that  the  foldiers,  intent  on  col¬ 
lecting  thefe  riches,  flackened  their  purfuit,  which 
he  fufpended  entirely,  by  throwing  in  the  way  of 
the  foremoft  body,  a  mule  loaded  with  gold  and 
fiver.  While  they  were  fharing  the  booty,  the 
king  of  Pontus  had  time  to  get  beyond  their  reach. 
He  had  left  his  waves,  fillers,  and  concubines,  in 
a  city  named  Pharnacia  ;  and  for  fear  that  they 
fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  he  fent 
Bacchides,  one  of  his  eunuchs,  with  orders  to  put 
them  to  death.  The  barbarian  prefented  to  them 
ropes,  poifon,  and  lwords.  The  beautiful  Monima, 
one  of  his  wives,  whom  he  had  married  again!! 
her  will,  attempted  to  flrangle  herfelf  with  the 
bands  of  her  diadem :  “  Fatal  bandage,”  faid  fhe, 
64  be  at  leaf!  ufeful  by  affi fling  me  to  die.”  Her 
defire  being  fruflrated  by  the  bandage  breaking, 
fhe  immediately  prefented  her  bofom  to  the  mur¬ 
derous  fword.  Another  of  his  wives,  named  Be¬ 
renice,  and  two  of  his  fillers,  Roxana  and  Statira, 
fwallowed  poifon,  Roxana,  with  the  cup  at  her 
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lips,  curfed  the  cruelty  of  her  brother,  and  loaded 
him  with  maledictions.  Statira,  on  the  other 
hand,  defired  the  eunuch  to  thank  him,  becaufe, 

I 

being  himfelf  expofed  to  the  greateft  dangers,  he 
had  taken  means  to  fave  them  from  the  brutality 
of  the  foldiers. 

Mithridates  retired  to  his  father  in-law  Tigranes, 
in  Armenia.  Pompey,  to  whom  the  direction  of 
this  war  was  entrufted  by  the  fenate,  in  the  room 
of  Lucullus,  made  overtures  of  peace  to  the  king  of 
Pontus  ;  one  of  the  principal  conditions  of  which 
was,  that  he  fhould  deliver  up  the  Roman  deferters. 
The  latter,  being  alarmed  at  this  propofal,  threat¬ 
ened  Mithriddtes  if  he  complied  ;  but  the  haughty 
monarch  was  far  from  accepting  thefe  terms.  In 
a  folemn  affembly  he  alfured  them,  with  the  molt 
terrible  oaths,  that  while  he  had  breath  in  his  body 
he  would  never  think  of  forming  any  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  He  then  refumed  the  war,  which 
was  carried  on  with  the  nioft  obflinate  fury  ;  but 
which,  however,  on  account  of  Pompey’s  genero- 
fity,  was  lefs  ruinous  to  the  people  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding. 

Two  battles  were  fufficient  to  enable  that  ge¬ 
neral  to  difconcert  all  the  plans  of  Mithridates, 
who  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
Pompey  got  poffeffion  of  his  mod  important  ci¬ 
ties,  his  tr-eafures,  and  his  records,  where  he  found 
valuable  information  refpe Cling  his  riches,  the 
amount  of  his  taxes,  the  manner  of  collecting 
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them,  and  the  mode  of  his  raifmg  troops.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  who  for  the  moft 
part  were  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  of  his 
court,  being  prefented  to  the  conqueror,  he  treated 
them  with  refpect,  and  fent  them  back  to  their  re¬ 
lations.  One  of  them,  named  Stratonice,  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  the  Romans  the  fortrefs  of  Symphori, 
and  the  treafures  it  contained,  demanding  only  the 
life  of  her  fon,  Xiphares,  who  was  with  his  father, 
in  cafe  he  Ihould  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey.  The  latter  promifed  to  comply  with  her 
requefl ;  and  being  always  generous,  made  a  pre- 
fent  of  the  treafures  to  Stratonice,  and  kept  only 
the  citadel. 

The  Romans  were  far  from  believing  that  Mi- 
thridates,  or  any  of  thofe  by  whom  he  was  accom¬ 
panied,  would  ever  again  appear.  The  monarch 
was  no  more  fpoken  of,  and  no  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  him.  The  uncertainty  refpecting 
his  fate  lafted  two  years,  during  which  he  con¬ 
cealed  himfelf  in  the  territories  of  a  Scythian  prince, 
whofe  Rates  bordered  on  the  Palus  Maeotis.  In 
this  retreat,  he  watched  for  a  favourable  moment 
to  return  to  his  kingdom.  His  meafures  were  fo 
well  concerted,  and  with  fo  great  fecrecy,  that  the 
Romans  were  not  informed  of  his  arrival,  till  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  At 
firft,  he  advanced  againil  the  fortrefs  of  Symphori. 
Stratonice,  who  had  given  it  up  on  condition  of 
her  fon  being  faved,  faw  from  the  top  of  the  walls 
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the  unfortunate  Xiphares,  abandoned  by  his  father 
to  the  executioners,  and  fubjefted  to  a  cruel  death. 

Mithridates  then  fent  meflengers  to  Pompey, 
with  propofals  of  peace  :  c‘  Tigranes,”  replied  the 
Roman  general,  “  came  to  demand  peace  in  per- 
“  fon.”  “  I  will  die,”  returned  Mithridates, 
“  rather  than  fubmit  to  fuch  humiliation.”  At 
that  moment  he  conceived  the  bold  project  of 
wrefting  the  empire  of  the  univerfe  from  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  He  endeavoured  to  excite  enemies  againft 
them  among  the  Scythians ;  fent  emilfaries  to  all 
the  princes  of  Afia,  and  particularly  the  king  of 
the  Parthians ;  and  formed  a  league  with  the  Gauls, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  at  war  with  the  republic. 
He  intended  to  traverfe  Scythia  and  Pannonia,  in 
order  to  repair  to  Gaul,  that  he  might  join  his 
army  to  that  which  he  hoped  would  be  there 
ready  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  then  to  fall  on 
Italy  together,  and  aftonilh  the  republic  by  the 
boldnefs  of  their  operations. 

Multiplied  obftacles  oppofed  the  fuccefs  of  this 
project,  which  appeared  gigantic  ;  but  which,  after 
what  had  been  done  by  Hannibal,  gave  reafon  to 
hope  for  its  fuccefs.  Unfortunately,  four  of  the  fons 
of  Mithridates,  whofe  valour  might  have  been  of 
great  ufe  to  him,  were  delivered  up  to  the  Romans 
by  treachery,  and  feveral  of  his  daughters,  whom  he 
fent  to  Scythia  to  marry  Scythian  princes,  in  order 
to  gain  them  over  to  his  party,  experienced  the 
like  fate.  In  the  laft  place,  Pharnaces,  who  of  all 
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his' children  he  loved  molt,  and  for  whom  he  in¬ 
tended  the  crcv.  r. .  made  hie  army  revolt,  and  over¬ 
turned  the  projects  of  ins  father  by  the  moft  odious 
perndv. 

It  aopears  that  this  meafure  was  concerted 
with  the  Romans,  who  had  employed  emiffaries  to 
excite  difeentent  in  the  army.  They  reprefented 
to  the  ibldiers  the  danger  cf  fuch  an  expedition, 
the  leaft  rhk  of  which  was  to  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  ever  again  feeing  their  country.  The 
omcers  alio  had  perfonal  complaints  agairnl  the 
king,  who,  they  laid,  consulted  only  haves  and  ab¬ 
ject  fatterers ;  and  who  had  become  cruel  and  in- 
fuepertakie  to  thofe  who  did  not  fenilely  enter 
into  his  .views,  cr  v  ho  dared  to  tell  him  the  truth* 
He  had  indeed  purdfned  with  death  the  fmcerity  of 
one  of  his  foils,  named  Exipocra?,  tor  having 
given  his  opinion  with  the  franknefs  of  a  foleier, 
refpeoing  the  intended  expedition. 

A  little  time  before  the  day  fixed  for  his  depar¬ 
ture,  dlithridates,  whole  army  was  encamped  un- 
cer  the  wails  of  a  city,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
quarters,  was  awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  a 
confuted,  neife,  which  teemed  to  come  from  the 
camp.  Having  fent  one  of  his  fere  ants  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  caufe,  he  was  told,  without  cere¬ 
mony,  that  the  army,  incenfed  at  feeing  themselves 
conducted  by  a  decrepid  king,  abandoned  to  the 
counfeis  of  vile  eunuchs,  had  proclaimed  one 
vnente r,  who  was  entitled  to  their  whole  conh- 
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dence.  On  this  intelligence,  Mithridates  imagin¬ 
ing  that  it  was  only  a  mere  tumult,  which  would 
be  quelled  by  his  prefence,  mounted  his  horfe,  and 
fet  out,  accompanied  by  his  guards ;  but  he  had 
fcarcely  got  without  the  walls  when  they  aban¬ 
doned  him :  they  difcharged  their  weapons  at 
him,  and  his  horl’e  being  killed,  he  had  no  other 
refource  than  to  return  to  the  city.  His  friends 
advifed  him  to  demand  from  Pharnaces  a  guard 
of  fafety  for  himfelf,  and  for  them.  He  complied 

with  their  requefl ;  but  the  envoys  he  difpatched 

* 

for  that  purpofe  were  either  maifacred,  or  having 
joined  in  the  revolt  did  not  return. 

Mithridates,  however,  did  not  defpair,  and  made 
another  attempt.  He  afcended  the  ramparts,  and 
addreffing  himfelf  to  Pharnaces,  reminded  him, 
in  the  moll  impreffive  manner,  of  the  affection  he 
had  always  fhewn  to  him,  in  preference  to  his  bro¬ 
thers,  and  how  much  he  had  dLtinguifhed  him  by 
his. favours.  He  endeavoured,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  make  him  fenfible  of  the  indignity  it  would  be 
to  abandon  him,  without  defence,  to  the  Romans, 
his  cruel  enemies ;  and  requeued  that  he  would, 
at  lead,  give  him  a  fafe  palfage,  that  he  might  go 
in  quell  of  an  afylum  to  which  he  could  retire. 
But  this  moving  fcene  made  no  impreflion  on  the 
heart  of  Pharnaces.  The  unfortunate  monarch 
then  finding  his  condition  defperate,  raifed  his 
eyes  bathed  in  tears  towards  heaven,  and  loaded 
his  fon  with  imprecations :  “  May  the  gods,’5 
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faid  he,  when  he  concluded,  c<  make  you  one  day 
“  experience  the  perfidy  of  an  unnatural  fon,  and 
“  the  torments  which  l'uch  ingratitude  muft  oc- 
cafion  to  a  father.”  Then  turning  to  thole 
around  him,  he  thanked  them  for  their  attach¬ 
ment,  and  advifed  them  to  give  way  to  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  moment,  and  to  acknowledge 
his  fon :  “  As  for  me,”  faid  he,  “  being  incapable 
“  of  living  in  that  Hate  of  humiliation  into  which 
“  I  am  plunged  by  a  fon  whom  I  tenderly  loved, 
“  I  Ihall  find  means  to  lave  myfelf  from  his  fatal 
plots.” 

After  this  melancholy  farewel  he  entered  the 
apartment  of  his  women,  took  a  poifoned  cup, 
and  having  drank  the  liquor,  made  his  daughters, 
Niffa  and  Mithridatis,  who  were  on  the  eve  of  mar¬ 
rying,  one  the  king  of  Cyprus,  and  the  other  that 
of  Egypt,  follow  his  example.  He  presented  the 
fatal  cup  alfo  to  all  his  concubines,  and  a  moment 
was  fulficient  to  plunge  them  into  the  deep  of 
death.  As  for  him,  being  familiarized  from  his 
infancy  to  the  ufe  of  poifons,  what  he  had  fvval- 
lowed  produced  no  effedt,  fo  that  he  was  at  lafl 
obliged  to  ftab  himfelf  with  his  fword.  The  wound 
was  not  mortal,  and  Pnarnaces,  when  informed 
of  the  event,  gave  orders  that  it  lhould  be  drelfed  j 
with  a  view,  as  is  faid,  of  delivering  him  up  to  the 
Romans,  and  of  gaining  their  favour  by  this  pre- 
fent ;  but  he  did  not  enjoy  that  unworthy  fatisfac- 
iion.  A  fojdier,  named  Bithocus,  who  had  ei> 
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tered  the  palace  with  the  hope  of  plunder,  made 
his  way  to  the  apartment  where  Mithridates  lay 
weltering  in  his  blood,  abandoned  by  every  body, 
and  llruggling.  with  death.  Struck  by  the  air  of 
grandeur  which  ftill  appeared  in  the  perfon  of  the 
monarch,  he  was  going  to  retire  ;  but  Mithridates  . 
called  him,  and  conjured  him  to  put  an  end  to 
that  exiflence  which  only  prolonged  his  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Bithocus  rendered  him  this  laft  fervice ; 
but  being  fuddenly  feized  with  a  fenfibility  very 
uncommon  in  a  foldier,  he  departed,  filled  with 
the  moft  melancholy  ideas,  and  without  thinking 
of  the  booty  which  he  had  come  in  quell  of. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates.  He  poffeffed 
all  thofe  admirable  qualities  which  form  a  great  . 
king  ;  but  difgraceful  vices,  and  particularly  cru¬ 
elty,  lelfened  the  fplendour  of  virtues,  by  which 
he  ought  to  have  been  immortalized.  The  victo¬ 
ries  which  he  gained,  give  him  a  diltinguilhed  rank 
among  the  moll  celebrated  generals  of  antiquity, 
though  he  often  experienced  very  fevere  defeats. 
He  feveral  times  faw  his  armies  cut  to  pieces,  his 
fortreffes  rafed,  and  his  Hates  ravaged ;  but  as  if 
his  llrength  had  been  revived  by  his  Ioffes,  he  ap¬ 
peared  always  in  the  field  much  more  formidable 
than  before.  In  a  word,  notwithllanding  all  the 
efiorts  of  his  enemies  to  get  him  into  their  poffef- 
fion,  he  voluntarily  put  himfelf  to  death  in  his 
own  kingdom,  and  left  it  to  his  defcendants. 

The  moll  unequivocal  proof  of  the  merit  of  this 
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prince,  is  the  univerfal  joy  of  the  Roman  people 
and  army  when  they  heard  of  his  death.  A  cou¬ 
rier  difpatched  by  Pharnaces  brought  the  intelli¬ 
gence  to  Pompey,  who  was  then  at  the  diftance  of 
fome  days’  journey.  Being  impatient  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  news  to  his  foldiers,  the  latter  did  not 
wait  till  they  had  conftru&ed  for  him  a  mount  of 
turf  to  harangue  from,  as  was  ufual  on  fuch  occa- 
fions,  but  ordered  them  to  form  one  in  great  hade 
with  their  faddles.  The  army  received  the  intel¬ 
ligence  with  the  mod  lively  demondrations  of  joy, 
which  they  expreffed  by  feads,  dances,  and  facri- 
fices.  At  Rome  the  people  feemed  to  be  no  lefs 
overjoyed  at  the  event.  Cicero,  who  was  then 
conful,  ordered  a  thankfgiving  of  twelve  days  to 
the  immortal  gods,  for  having  delivered  the  re¬ 
public  from  an  enemy  fo  powerful  and  formida¬ 
ble.  The  tribunes  alfo  caufed  a  decree  to  be 
paffed,  that  Pompey,  as  a  grateful  return  for  the 
fervjces  he  had  rendered  in  this  war,  fhould  be 
authorized  to  wear  a  crown  of  laurel  at  the  Cir- 
cenfian  games,  and  a  purple  gown  at  the  fcenical 
plays. 

The  bafe  Pharnaces,  not  being  able  to  deliver 
his  father  alive  into  Pompey’s  hands,  lent  him  the 
body  preferved  in  brine,  together  with  his  rich 
armour.  All  the  officers,  as  wrell  as  the  common 
foldiers,  flocked  to  fee  the  king’s  body ;  but  Pom¬ 
pey  was  fo  affected  by  the  lpectacle  that  he  averted 
his  eyes,  and  faid,  that  all  enmity  between  that 
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great  prince  and  the  Roman  people  was  now  at  ah 
end.  He  ordered  the  body  to  be  buried  with 
great  magnificence  in  the  tomb  belonging  to  the 
kings  of  Pontus.  Several  princes  were  defirous 
to  obtain  pieces  of  the  monarch’s  armour,  and  pur- 
chafed  them  at  a  very  high  price.  His  turban  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  Roman,  whofe  defcendants 
preferved  it  a  long  time  as  a  valuable  inheritance. 

The  treafures  which  Pharnaces  delivered  tof 
Pompey,  or  which  he  pointed  out  to  him  and  fur- 
fered  him  to  take,  afforded  matter  of  furprife  tq 
the  Roman  general,  and  a  plain  catalogue  of  the 
principal  articles  would  even  aftonifh  the  reader. 

In  the  city  of  Talaura,  which  Mithridates  called 
his  wardrobe,  were  found  two  thoufand  cups  of 
onyx,  fet  in  gold  and  filver,  and  fuch  a  number  of 
faddles  and  bridles,  enriched  with  diamonds,  that 
the  commiffioners  of  the  republic  were  employed 
thirty-one  days  in  making  out  a  lift  of  them.  In 
another  caftle  there  were  three  large  tables,  with 
nine  falvers  of  maffy  gold,  fet  with  precious  ftones 
of  great  value  ;  the  ftatues  of  Mars,  Minerva,  and 

Apollo,  of  pure  gold  and  curious  workmanlhip ; 

» 

and  a  pair  of  gaming  tables  of  two  precious  ftones, 
three  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  long,  on  which  was 
a  moon  of  gold  weighing  thirty-pounds,  with  theft 
men,  all  of  the  fame  precious  ftone.  A  fortreiS  in 
the  mountains  contained  a  ftatue  of  the  king* 
eight  cubits  high,  made  of  maffy  gold,  togethey 
With  his  throne  and  fceptre,  and  the  bed  qf  Darius; 
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the  fon  of  Hyftafpes.  The  greater  part  of  thefe 
valuable  articles  was  tranfmitted  from  hand  to 
hand  by  pillage  ;  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  from 
Egypt  to  Greece.  Befides  what  he  had  acquired 
by  plunder,  Mithridates,  who  -was  not  deftitute  of 
tafte,  and  who  w?as  fond  of  magnificence,  had  col¬ 
lected  from  all  quarters  during  a  long  reign  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  curious  objeCts  of  every  kind. 
They  ferved  to  ornament  the  triumph  of  Pompey, 
which  lafted  two  days.  Five  fons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Mithridates  were  exhibited  publicly  on  that 
occafion,  with  three  hundred  and  feventeen  cap¬ 
tives  of  the  firft  quality.  Pompey  was  matter  of 
their  lives  ;  and  though  fome  generals,  in  the  like 
fituation,  had  made  a  cruel  ufe  of  this  right,  he 
fent  them  all  back  to  their  country  except  the 
king’s  children,  who  were  detained  at  Rome. 

He  adopted  this  meafure,  perhaps,  that  he 
might  not  give  umbrage  to  Pharnaces,  wEo  be¬ 
haved  with  the  molt  fervile  complacency  to  the 
Romans  ;  and  who  declared  that  he  would  not 
affume  the  title  of  king  until  he  fhould  obtain  their 
permiffion.  Notwithftanding  this  meannefs  he  ob¬ 
tained  only  a  very  frnall  part  of  the  Hates  of  his 
father,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Bof- 
porus.  Though  humble  before  thofe  who  were 
ftronger,  as  he  had  formerly  been  before  his  father 
Mithridates,  he  had  Hill  fufficient  courage  to  en¬ 
gage  in  war.  He  took  advantage  of  the  civil  dif- 
fenfions  at  Rome,  to  put  himfelf  in  polTeffion  of 
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Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  At  that  time  Caefar 
was  engaged  in  Egypt ;  and  Pharnaces  knew  that 
the  dictator  would  be  called  to  Africa  by  urgent 
bufmefs  as  toon  as  he  had  got  rid  of  his  expedition 
to  Alexandria.  For  this  reafon  he  endeavoured  to 
am ufe  him  with  propofals  of  peace ;  but  Caefar 
having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand 
cavalry,  appeared  at  a  moment  when  he  was  lead; 
expected  ;  fell  upon  the  foldiers  of  Pharnaces,  cry¬ 
ing  out,  “  Shall  not  fuch  a  barbarous  parricide  be 
“  punifhed  1”  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  he  wrote  to  his 
friends  the  following  celebrated  words :  44  I  came, 
44  I  faw,  I  conquered.” 

Pharnaces  efcaped,  and  fliut  himfelf  up  in  a 
citadel,  where  he  was  belieged  by  Domitius, 
Caefar’s  lieutenant-general.  He  offered  to  capitu¬ 
late,  on  condition  of  being  fuffered  to  retire  into 
Bofporus  vrith  thofe  who  might  choofe  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  This  demand  was  granted  ;  but 
the  Roman  general  caufed  all  the  king’s  horfes  to 
be  killed,  as  he  had  afked  a  fafe-conduct  only  for 
his  horfemen.  He  then  retired  on  foot  to  Scythia, 
where  he  collected  fome  troops  who  infpired  him 
with  hopes,  and  he  even  ventured  to  attack  Afan- 
der,  whom  the  Romans  had  invefted  with  his 
kingdom ;  but  he  perifhed  in  the  battle.  After 
Pharnaces,  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  difmembered 
and  re-united,  according  to  the  will  or  caprice  of 
republican  fadions,  and  afterwards  of  the  empe- 
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rors,  was  given  in  fucceffion  to  feveral  chiefs,  fome 
of  whom  are  fcarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  kings. 
We  find  under  Caligula  a  certain  Polemon,  who 
on  hearing  of  the  beauty  of  Berenice,  the  daughter 
of  Agrippa,  king  of  the  Jews,  caufed  himfelf  to 
he  circumcifed,  in  order  to  obtain  her  in  marriage. 
His  converfion  from  idolatry  to  Judaifm  had  fo 
little  effedt  on  his  morals  that  his  fpoufe  abandoned 
him,  being  difgufied  with  his  debaucheries.  Under 
Vefpafian,  Pontus  became  irrevocably  a  Roman 
province.  It  emerged  from  its  obfcurity  after  the 
crufades,  under  the  Comneni,  who  eftablifhed 
there  the  empire  of  Trebifond.  Mahomet  II. 
overturned  this  throne,  and  added  to  the  Turkifn 
empire  Trebifond  and  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  feek  now  for  objects  worthy 
of  attention  in  the  ruirts  which  cover  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  inhabited  for  the  moll  part  by  defendants  of 
'  the  degenerate  Greeks  of  the  middle  ages. 

Cappadocia. 

Cappadocia,  Cappadocia,  like  Pontus,  formed  part  of  the 
Pontus” Ly.  empire  of  Trebifond ;  and,  like  Pontus,  it  is  at 
rnenia'the'"  prefent  funk  in  barbarity  ;  that  is  to  fay,  as  defti- 
andSthclatia  tute  °f  arts  and'fciences  as  when  it  came  from  the 
Etiph  ates.  nancjs  cf  nature,  except  that  inftead  of  being 

covered  with  forefls  it  is  firewed  with  the  ruins 

of  cities,  by  which  it  was  once  decorated.  The 

* 

moft  remarkable  of  thofe  Hill  exilling  are  Csefarea, 
'which  was  the  capital,  and  is  Hill  diftinguifhed  by 
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its  commerce ;  and  Comana,  where  there  was  a 
magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Bellona.  Six 
thoufand  perfons  of  both  fexes  were  fet  apart  for 
the  worfhip  of  that  goddefs ;  and  the  high-priefl 
was  generally  chofen  from  the  royal  family.  He 
was  lord  of  the  whole  furrounding  country,  and 
his  dignity  made  him  the  fecond  perfon  in  the 
Rate.  Next  to  him  was  the  high-priefl  of  Jupiter, 
who  had  under  his  command  three  thoufand  peo¬ 
ple,  with  a  certain  diflricl,  and  a  fuitable  revenue. 
It  is  not  known  what  rank  was  enjoyed  between 
thefe  two  by  the  high-priefl  of  Diana,  who  in 
power,  riches,  luxury,  pomp,  and  magnificence, 
equalled  the  firfl  lords  of  the  kingdom.  Oaths 
were  adminiflered,  and  fuch  engagements  as  peo¬ 
ple  wifhed  to  render  valid,  were  ratified  in  his 
temple.  Thefe  different  eflablifhments  fhew  that 
the  worfhip  of  the  heathen  deities  was  an  affair  of 
importance  among  the  Cappadocians.  It  appears 
that  their  religion  was  a  mixture  of  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  that  of  the  Perftans,  whom  they  held 
a  long  time  under  their  dominion.  Attachment, 
however,  to  the  fplendour  of  religious  ceremonies, 
is  not  always  the  fign  of  internal  reformation  ; 
fince  at  the  time  even  when  thefe  fumptuous  ef- 
tablifhments  exifted,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  period 
when  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
Cappadocian  was  a  term  of  reproach  which  im¬ 
plied  a  man  void  of  morality  or  religion.  The 
country,  too  puch  interfered  by  mountains  to 
VOL.  II.  C  C 
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be  generally  fertile,  is  not  deflitute  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  The  Cappadocian  horfes  have,  at 
all  times,  been  highly  efteemed,  and  are  (till  a 
confiderable  article  of  trade.  It  is  not  known 
what  has  become  of  the  mines  of  filver,  alum, 
copper,  and  iron,  which  were  found  here,  nor  of 
the  alabafter,  cryltal,  and  jafper,  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  exchanged  with  their  neighbours. 

The  kings  of  Cappadocia  are  traced  back  to 
Pharnaces,  on  whom  Cyrus  conferred  this  fmall 
kingdom,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  having  faved 
him  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  a  lion,  during 
a  hunting  excurfion.  The  weaknefs  of  thefe  mo- 
narchs  rendered  them  an  eafy  conqueft.  The 
ftronger  often  confider  contradiction  as  an  infult. 
Hence  it  happened  that  the  efforts  made  by  fome 
of  the  Cappadocian  kings  to  free  themfelves  from 
oppreffion,  were  treated  as  acts  of  rebellion,  and 
as  fuch  punifhed.  Perdiccas,  one  of  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  Alexander,  had  the  barbarity  to  crucify 
Ariarathes  II.  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal, 
whom  he  had  taken  in  a  battle.  An  infant,  who 
efcaped  from  the  maffacre,  afcended  the  throne  of 
his  anceftors,  and  was  the  father  of  Ariaramnes  II. 
whofe  reign  v/as  rendered  illuftrious,  neither  by 
battles  nor  conquefts,  but  by  his  love  of  juftice, 
and  a  thoufand  other  noble  qualities  which  made 
him  highly -eflfeemed.  He  was  beloved  by  all  the 
neighbouring  princes,  and  refpeCted  as  a  father-. 
Cappadocia  was  never  fo  flourifhing  as  under  his 
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adminiftration.  The  peace  which  he  always  main¬ 
tained  with  other  kings,  brought  into  his  Rates  all 
thofe  bleffings  with  which  it  is  ufually  attended. 

After  having  borne  the  yoke  of  the  Perfians, 
the  petty  kings  of  Cappadocia  groaned  under  that 
of  the  Romans.  Ariarathes  VI.  for  fome  fervices 
which  had  been  rendered  to  "him  by  the  republic, 
fent  to  Rome  a  golden  crown.  The  fenate  fent 
back  a  chair  of  ivory,  the  mold  diflinguiihed  pre- 
fent  it  ever  made,  and  which  it  never  granted  but 
to  its  moft  conftant  and  zealous  friends.  It  is  a 
piece  of  praife-worthy  addrefs  to  be  able  to  attach 
a  great  value  in  the  public  opinion  to  things  of  little 
moment. 

Ariarathes  VI.  was  killed  in  the  fervice  of  the  2S42. 
Romans,  and  left  fix  children  under  the  guardian- 
Ihip  of  Laodice  their  mother.  As  they  grew  up 
ihe  deftroyed  them  by  poifon,  that  fhe  might  retain 
her  authority.  This  crime  was  difcovered  when 
only  one  of  them  remained,  and  the  cruel  and  un¬ 
natural  mother  was  maifacred  by  the  people.  Ari¬ 
arathes  VII.  did  not  long  efcape  the  fate  deftincd 
for  this  unfortunate  family.  Mithridates,  his 
father-in-law,  caufed  him  to  be  poifoned  by  the 
worthlefs  Gordius,  and  killed  his  fon  with  his  own 
hand  during  an  interview.  After  the  tragical 
death  of  Ariarathes  VIII.  the  Romans  were  defirous 
of  reftoring  to  the  Cappadocians  what  they  called 
liberty  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  give  them  a  republican 
form  of  government  ;  but  they  replied  that  they 
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could  not  do  without  a  king.  This  declaration 
appeared  very  ftrange  to  the  fenate ;  yet  they  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  choofe  for  themfelves.  They  had 
the  prudence,  however,  to  felect  one  agreeable  to 
the  Romans,  named  Ariobarzanes.  This  prince 
governed  them  a  long  time  in  peace ;  and  in  his 
life-time  refigned  the  crown  to  his  fon,  that  he 
might  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquil¬ 
lity.  If  he  was  killed,  as  fome  authors  fay,  with¬ 
out  having  been  avenged  by  his  fon,  we  might 
clafs  him  among  thofe  princes  w*ho  have  had  caufe 
to  repent  of  their  abdication. 

Archelaus,  the  laffc  king  of  Cappadocia,  was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  elevation  to  the  furprizing  beauty  of 
Glaphyra  his  mother,  who  had  captivated  the 
heart  of  Mark  Anthony.  He  was  an  excellent 
character  ;  a  good  father  ;  a  good  mafler  ;  a  good 
friend  ;  and  endowed  with  every  virtue,  civil  and 
-  domeftic.  Thefe  qualities  were  not  calculated  to 
pleafe  the  emperor  Tiberius  ;  and  thofe  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  no  doubt,  were  as  little  agreeable  to  Arche¬ 
laus.  Owing  to  this  or  to  other  reafons,  the  king 
of  Cappadocia  fhewed  fome  marks  of  indifference 
for  that  prince  while  he  lived,  under  Auguftus,  in 
a  kind  of  difgrace,  at  Rhodes.  The  exile,  when 
he  afcended  the  throne  of  the  Caefars,  remembered 
this  circumftance,  and  ordered  Archelaus  to  Rome. 
He  repaired  thither  on  the  word  of  Tiberius,  who 
promifed  him  a  favourable  reception ;  but  the 
emperor  treated  him  with  fo  much  contempt,  that, 
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poffeffing  great  fenfibility,  he  died  of  grief,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  ;  and,  according  to  others,  killed  him- 
felf.  This  good  prince  wrote  a  book  on  agricul¬ 
ture.  After  his  death  Cappadocia  became  a  Ro¬ 
man  province,  governed  by  the  equeftrian  order. 

Pergamus. 

The  kingdom  of  Pergamus  takes  its  name  from  P^gamus, 

°  °  .  .  2715. 

a  city  in  the  province  of  Myfia,  which  was  its 
capital.  It  never  had  any  certain  or  fixed  limits ; 
but  its  kings,  though  of  a  moderate  rank,  attained 
to  extraordinary  power,  and  were  the  chief  fup- 
porters  of  the  Romans  in  Afia.  They  afterwards 
became  the  dependants  of  thofe  whofe  oppreffive 
efforts  they  had  feconded,  and  laftly  their  fubje&s. 

A  remarkable  circumftance,  and  which  hitherto  is 
peculiar  to  Pergamus,  is,  that  the  founder  of  this 
monarchy  was  an  eunuch.  He  was  at  firft  go¬ 
vernor  of  Pergamus,  and  made  himfelf  king  to 
avoid  being  facrificed  by  Lyfimachus,  to  the  hatred 
of  Arfinoe  his  wife.  He  was  fuc'ceeded  bv  one  of 

J 

his  brothers  named  Eumenes,  whofe  fon  Attalus 
inherited  the  fceptre.  Thefe  two  names,  Eumenes 
and  Attalus,  have  been  alternately,  for  the  raoft 
"J>art,  thofe  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 

This  Attalus  is  the  firft  who  made  an  alliance  with  Attalus  i. 
the  Romans.  The  decemvirs,  in  his  time,  found 
a  prediction  of  the  fibyls,  which  declared  that  all 
foreigners  who  fhould  make  any  attempts  again  ft 
the  liberty  of  Italy  would  be  beat  and  expelled,  if 
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the  Romans  could  place  in  Rome  the  image  of  the 
great  mother  of  the  gods  of  Mount  Ida,  which  had 
fallen  to  the  earth  from  heaven.  Five  deputies 
being  fent  by  the  fenate  to  requeft  that  Attalus 
would  give  them  this  palladium,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  his  dates,  he  delivered  to  them  the  ve¬ 
nerable  objeft,  fought  after  with  fo  much  eager- 
nefs.  It  confided  of  a  rude,  fnapelefs,  mafs  of 
done.  Attalus  I.  was  a  conqueror,  and  a  man  of 
letters.  It  mud,  however,  be  allowed,  that  he 
was  rather  too  fevere  in  regard  to  a  wretched  de- 
traftor  of  Homer,  named  Daphidas,  whom  he 
caufed  to  be  precipitated  from  the  fummit  of  a 
rock. 

fy™enes  n*  The  Romans  were  under  great  obligations  to 
Eumenes  II.  He  watched  over  their  affairs  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  he  did  over  his  own  ;  and  it 
was  through  him  they  were  informed  of  the  pro¬ 
jects  which  Antiochus  the  Great  was  forming 
againd  them.  His  dates  were  often  a  prey  to 
hodile  incurdons  in  confequence  of  his  attachment 
to  the  republic  ;  and  his  capital  even  experienced 
a  fiege  on  the  fame  account.  Eumenes  expofed 
not  only  his  troops  but  his  perfon  for  the  Romans 
in  the  battle  of  Magneda,  the  fuccefs  of  which 
was  chiefly  owing  to  his  courage  and  bravery. 
They  rewarded  him  for  this  fervice  by  augment¬ 
ing  his  kingdom  with  fome  of  the  provinces  taken 
from  Antiochus.  It  was  on  account  alfo,  no 
doubt,  of  the  attachment  of  Eumenes  to  the  Ro- 
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fnans,  that  Hannibal  excited  againft  him  Prufias 
king  of  Bithynia.  It  is  related,  that  this  prince 
gained  a  complete  victory  at  fea,  for  which  he  was 
indebted  to  the  addrefs  of  the  Carthaginian.  By 
his  advice  he  caufed  to  be  collected  in  earthen 
jars  a  prodigious  multitude  of  ferpents,  and  other 
,  venemous  reptiles,  which  he  put  on  board  feveral 
of  his  velfels.  Thefe  veflels,  furrounding  that  of 
Eumenes,  threw  into  it  this  new  kind  of  enemies  ; 
and  the  necefiity  under  which  the  Pergamians 
found  themfelves  of  purfuing  means  to  avoid 
being  bitten,  produced  diforder  in  his  fleet,  which 
was  entirely  defeated.  The  fenate  interfered  in 
the  difference  of  the  two  kings,  and  they  entered 
into  an  accommodation. 

Eumenes  gave  a  great  proof  of  his  attachment 
to  the  Romans,  by  going  himfelf  to  Rome  to  un¬ 
veil  to  them  the  fecret  deflgns  of  Perfes  king  of 
Macedonia.  On  his  return,  Perfes  caufed  him  to 
be  attacked  on  the  road  by  aflaflins,  who  imagined 
that  they  had  buried  him  under  a  fhower  of  {tones ; 
but  he  was  carried  off  by  fome  faithful  fervants, 
who  took  care  to  get  his  wounds  drefled.  His 
cure  was  kept  fo  fecret,  and  continued  fo  long, 
that  he  wras  fuppofed  to  be  dead  ;  and  his  brother 
Attalus,  without  making  much  enquiry,  aflumed 
the  crown,  and  married  his  wife  Stratonice.  Eu¬ 
menes  returned ;  and  it  appears  that  his  benevo¬ 
lent  chara&er  was  well  known,  flnce  neither  his 
brother  nor  his  wife  attempted  to  conceal  them- 
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felves.  Having  both  gone  to  meet  him,  he  em¬ 
braced  them  tenderly,  and  only  whifpered  to  At- 
talus :  “  Another  time,  when  you  wiffi  to  efpoufe 
“  my  wife,  wait  at  lead  till  I  am  dead.” 

It  might  be  believed,  that  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  Eumenes  and  the  Romans,  cemented  by 
mutual  fervices,  would  never  have  been  broken  ; 
but  fometimes  a  mere  trifle  is  fufficient  to  embroil 
old  friends.  The  conful  Marius,  through  haughti- 
nefs  or  other  motives,  refufed  the  king  of  Per- 
gamus  permiffion  to  encamp  with  his  fuite  within 
the  Roman  entrenchments.  This  infult  made  him 
indantly  retire,  and  he  carried  back  his  troops 
into  his  own  territories.  Perfes  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  folicit  the  alliance  of  Eu¬ 
menes  ;  and  the  reafons  affigned  by  the.  Mace¬ 
donian  ambaffador  were,  that  no  real  friendffiip 
could  ever  exifl  between  a  king  and  a  republic. 
66  The  Romans,”  faid  he,  “  are  irreconcileable 
“  enemies  to  all  kings,  but  they  are  artful  enough 
st  never  to  attack  more  than  one  at  a  time,  mak- 
64  ing  ufe  of  the  treafures  of  the  one  to  attack  the 
44  other  ;  and  they  employ  this  policy  till  they 
44  have  dedroyed  them  all.”  Perfes,  by  this  rea- 
foning,  and  dill  more  by  a  large  fum  of  money 
which  he  promifed,  induced  Eumenes,  at  lead,  to 
remain  inactive.  The  Romans  never  forgave  their 
old  ally  for  this  kind  of  defection.  The  king  of 
Pergamus,  after  the  defeat  of  Perfes,  was  defirous 
of  exculpating  himfelf  for  his  conduct:,  and  with 
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that  view  fent  his  brother  Attalus  to  Rome.  The 
refentment  of  the  Romans  was  fo  great  againft 
Eumenes,  that  they  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  his 
brother  to  demand  the  crown  for  himfelf ;  but  he 
generoufly  refilled  their  infinuations. 

As  Eumenes  imagined  that  his  prefence  might 
operate  a  change  of  opinion  in  his  favour,  he  fet 
out  for  Italy ;  but  he  had  no  fooner  arrived  than 
the  fenate  fent  to  inform  him,  that  they  would  not 
give  him  an  audience,  and  to  defire  him  to  return, 
without  lofs  of  time.  When  he  went  back  to  his 
kingdom  he  difpatched  Athenseus,  and  another  of 
his  brothers,  to  endeavour  to  avert  the  blow 
with  which  he  believed  he  was  threatened  from 
*  his  old  friends.  Thefe  republicans,  who  never 
were  acquainted  with  delicacy,  had  the  harlhnefs 
to  fend  to  Afia  two  commiflioners,  who  ilTued  a 
public  invitation  to  all  thofe  who  had  complaints 
againft  Eumenes  to  repair  to  them  at  Sardis. 
They  liftened  with  great  attention  to  the  accu- 
fations  brought  againft  the  king  of  Pergamus. 
Eumenes  felt  in  a  fenfible  manner  the  infult 
offered  to  him  by  this  meafure,  but  being  afraid 
of  involving  himfelf  in  a  war,  dangerous  in  itfelf, 
and  which  his  age  would  render  ftill  more  formi¬ 
dable,  he  once  more  fent  to  Rome  his  brother 
Attalus.  This  prince  required  only  from  his  in¬ 
exorable  enemies  that  he  might  be  fuffered  to  end 
his  days  in  peace ;  and  his  wifii  was  gratified,  for 
he  died  foon  after.  He  had  only  one  child,  ftill 
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an  infant ;  arid  he  refigned  his  wife  Stratonice, 
together  with  his  crown,  to  his  brother  Attalus, 
until  his  fon  fhould  be  capable  of  afcending  the 
throne.  Eumenes  eftablilhed  the  beautiful  library 
of  Pergamus,  which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria. 
He  lived  on  the  bell  terms  with  his  three  bro¬ 
thers,  whom  he  employed  without  the  leaft  jea- 
loufy,  and  who  refided  in  his  court  without 
fear  :  an  indance  of  fraternal  concord  perhaps 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  ever  occurred  in 
Afia. 

Another  fingularity  is,  that  Attalus  II.  never 
confidered  the  crown  but  as  a  depofit  intruded 
to  his  care.  He  was  engaged  in  a  bloody  war 
with  Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  carried  his 
fuccefs  fo  far  as  to  take  podedion  of  Pergamus. 
The  conduct  of  the  Romans,  in  thefe  wars  of 
the  princes  of  Ada  Minor,  is  very  adoniddng  ;  as 
they  had  fo  much  induence  that  they  dictated 
laws  even  without  a  danding  army.  They  fent 
ambadadors  to  the  dates  adjacent  to  the  bellige¬ 
rent  powers,  defiring  them  to  raife  troops,  which 
they  caufed  to  march  againd  that  party  whom 
they  widied  to  redrain  ;  and  after  fome  years, 
when  th^  combatants  had  ruined  themfelves,  they 
fent  other  ambadadors  to  make  peace.  Such  was 
the  conduct  wkich  they  obferved  towards  Attalus 
and  Prufias,  the  latter  of  whom  veas  dethroned 
by  his  fon,  with  the  abidance  of  Attalus.  As  the 
plot  was  formed  at  Rome  by  the  fon,  named 
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Nicomedes,  it  muft  have  been  known  to  the  fe- 
nate  ;  but  they  buffered  the  father  and  fon  to 
carry  on  their  conteft  ;  and  when  Nicomedes  fent 
to  Rome  to  announce  that  he  was  on  the  throne 
of  Bithynia,  his  ambaffadors  were  well  received, 
and  no  one  fo  much  as  alked  after  his  father, 
whom  he  had  caufed  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
connexion  with  a  parricide  is  a  Rain  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Attalus,  though  Prufias,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  deferved  his  fate  for  having  attempted 
through  mere  jealoufy  to  get  his  fon  difpatched. 

Attalus  had  two  fons,  yet  he  wifhed  that  the 
crown  of  Pergamus  ihould  be  placed  on  the  head 
of  his  nephew,  as  he  had  promifed  to  his  brother. 

He  gave  to  this  young  prince  an  education  worthy 
of  his  rank.  Attalus  maintained  men  of  learning 
at  his  court ;  and  took  much  pleafure  in  their  con- 
verfation. 

The  excellent  education  given  to  Attalus  III.  Attalus  in. 
was  a  feeble  rellraint  on  the  bad  qualities  which 
had  been  lavilhly  bellowed  on  him  by  nature. 

Was  he  a  tyrant,  or  a  madman,  or  both  ?  We 
lhall  be  enabled  to  determine  this  quellion  by  his 
aftions.  He  caufed  the  greater  part  of  his  re¬ 
lations,  and  the  friends  of  his  family,  to  be  affaf- 
fmated  ;  fome  of  them  accufed  of  having  Ihort- 
cned  the  days  of  Stratonice  his  mother,  who  died 
of  old  age ;  and  ethers  for  having  done  the  fame 
thing  to  Stratonice  his  wife,  who  was  carried  to 
her  grave  by  an  incurable  malady.  The  death  of 
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the  unfortunate  victims  was  followed  by  that  of 
their  wives  and  children.  Attalus  employed  for 
thefe  executions  foreign  foldiers,  as  all  thofe  do 
who  command  maffacres,  in  order  that  their  vic¬ 
tims,  being  unknown  to  thole  deffined  to  butcher 
them,  may  not  efcape  the  fword  by  commifera- 
tion. 

After  having  Ihed  ftreams  of  blood,  the  king 
of  Pergamus  allowed  himfelf  to  fall  into  a  Rate  of 
deep  melancholy.  He  remained  fhut  up  in  his 
palace,  dreffed  in  mean  attire,  and  buffered  his 
hair  and  beard  to  grow  without  taking  the  lead; 
care  of  them.  He  afterwards  confined  himfelf  to 
a  garden,  dug  the  earth  with  his  own  hands,  and 
fowed  in  it  herbs  of  every  kind,  fome  of  which 
were  poifonous.  Being  cruel  even  in  his  amufe- 
ments,  he  mixed  thefe  with  wholefome  pulfe,  and 
fent  packets  of  them  to  perfons  of  whofe  inten¬ 
tions  he  was  fufpicious.  Finding  himfelf  alone  in 
his  palace,  fhunned  by  his  relations,  his  friends, 
and.  his  courtiers,  who  dreaded  his  favage  difpo- 
fition,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  exercife  the 
'  trade  of  a  founder ;  but  he  fatigued  himfelf  fo 
much  one  very  hot  day,  in  calling  a  ftatue  of  his 
mother,  that  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  exigence.  This  prince  may  be 
chaffed  among  the  number  of  thofe  who  have 
written  on  agriculture.  He  perfectly  underffood 
medicine,  and  was  exceedingly  well  verfed  in 
the  knowledge  of  fimples.  A  tafte  for  the  fciences 
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feems  to  have  been  hereditary  among  the  kings  of 
Pergamus. 

The  latl  folly  of  Attains  was  his  will,  which 
contained  the  following  claufe — “  Let  the  Roman 
“  people  be  the  heirs  of  my  effeCts.”  Aridoni- 
cus,  a  natural  fon  of  Eumenes,  to  whom  the  king¬ 
dom,  for  want  of  a  legitimate  heir,  ought  to  have 
belonged,  according  to  the  Afiatic  cuftom,  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  word  e{  edeCts”  fignified  only  his 
moveable  property,  and  not  his  kingdom,  but  the 
fenate  infilled  that  it  comprehended  both.  Arii- 
tonicus  was  favoured  by  the  Pergamians,  who, 
according  to  the  hidorians,  “  being  accullomed 
u  to  the  monarchic  government,  were  afraid  of 
“  republican  defpotifm.”  Two  confuls,  Licinius 
C.raffus,  pontifex  maximus,  and  Lucius  Valerius  Si- 
laceus,  high-pried  of  Mars,  difputed  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  carrying  on  the  war  againd  Aridonicus, 
becaul’e  it  was  believed  that  great  riches  would 
be  the  reward  of  victory.  Cralfus  obtained  the 
command,  and,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner.  Being  unwilling  to 
furvive  this  difgrace,  he  infulted  one  of  his  guards, 
and  provoked  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  put 
him  to  death.  Perpenna,  who  was  fent  to  alTume 
the  command  in  his  dead,  found  Aridonicus  too 
confident,  on  account  of  his  victory,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing,  amidd  tranquillity,  the  pleafures  of  an  indolent 
life,  as  if  he  had  nothing  more  to  apprehend.  He 
was  furprized,  therefore,  by  the  Roman  general. 
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and  after  an  unfortunate  battle,  fled  to  a  city  the 
inhabitants  of  which  delivered  him  up. 

He  had  for  counfellor,  or  minifter,  a  philofo- 
pher  named  Blofius,  who  had  been  intimately 
conne&ed  with  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  infpired  that  Roman  with  the  de¬ 
fire  of  reviving  the  Agrarian  law.  Being  pro- 
fecuted  after  the  death  of  Gracchus,  when  the 
conful  afked  him  why  he  had  efpoufed  the  party 
of  a  feditious  tribune,  he  replied  :  44  Becaufe  his 
44  party  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  jufbeft.”  44  But,5* 
added  the  judge,  44  what  motive  induced  you  to 
44  become  his  agent  ?”  44  No  motive,”  anfwered 

Blofius,44  but  his  merit.”  44  You  would  have  fet  fire 
44  then  to  the  capitol,”  refumed  the  conful,  44  if 
44  Gracchus  had  ordered  you.”  44  Conful,”  re¬ 
turned  the  philofopher,  44  refpeft  his  memory ; 
44  fuch  an  extraordinary  enterprize  could  never 
44  have  entered  his  head.  Had  he  commanded 
44  me,  however,  I  fhould  certainly  have  executed 
44  his  orders,  under  a  perfuafion  that  they  mull 
44  have  been  confident  with  the  public  good.” 
This  was  certainly  an  enthufiaft,  fuch  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  in  factions.  Blofius  quitted  Rome,  filled 
with  contempt  for  the  degenerate  people  who  had 
fuffered  his  friend  to  be  maflacred.  Heaving  fallen, 
together  with  Ariftonicus,  into  the  hands  of  Per- 
penna,  he  exhorted  that- prince  to  prefer  a  volun¬ 
tary  death  to  fhameful  flavery;  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  fet  him  the  example.  Ariftonicus,  by  not 
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following  it  was  expofed  to  one  ignominy  more, 
being  dragged  in  triumph,  and  afterwards  ftrangied 
in  prifon  by  order  of  the  fenate. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  defend  themfeives 
againfl  the  Romans.  Aquilius,  who  was  fent  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  being  obliged  to  lay  fiege 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  towns,  in  fuccefiion  j 
and  as  mod:  of  them,  by  their  fituation  cn  moun¬ 
tains,  could  receive  no  water  but  by  means  of 
aquedufts,  the  Roman  general,  inflead  of  cutting 
down  the  aqueducts,  which  did  not  exceed  the 
cruel  rights  of  war,  poifoned  the  fprings,  and  thus, 
fpread  death  and  defolation  throughout  the  places 
which  he  blockaded.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Rome,  which  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this  bar¬ 
barous  method  of  carrying  on  war,  was  hurt  by 
it,  fince  it  authorized  this  poifoner  to  govern  the 
kingdom,  and  to  reduce  it  into  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
vince. 

Thrace. 

Thrace  contained  the  city  of  Byzantium,  at  Ttnce, be- 
prefent  called  Conllantinople.  This  is  fufficient  h*- 
to  fix  the  pofition  of  the  country.  Taken  in  gene- 
ral,  it  was  fometimes  called  a  kingdom,  though 
it  was  only  an  affemblage  of  different  provinces,  ^pC!^’ 
independent  on  each  other.  There  were  l'o me  of 

r  nia,  and  tl>e 

them  whofe  princes  united  their  neighbours  under 

1  .  °  moil. 

their  fceptre,  and  afiumed  the  cfiadem  ;  but  they 
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rarely  tranfmitted  it  to  their  defcendants.  It  is 
to  be  prefumed,  that  if  thefe  people,  who  were 
brave,  temperate,  and  inured  to  fatigue,  had  been 
unanimous  in  their  councils,  they  might  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  moll  powerful  nations  on  the 
earth. 

The  interior  part  of  the  country  is  cold,  and 
deftitute  of  fertility,  becaufe  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  fnow  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  ;  but  the  maritime  provinces  produce  grain 
and  fruits  of  every  kind.  The  climate  is  mild, 
and  renders  it  as  agreeable  a  refidence  as  any  of 
the  moft  beautiful  countries  of  Afia.  The  ancient 
Thracians  were  ferocious  and  cruel.  It  was  almoft 
always  Thracian  foldiers  that  tyrants  employed  for 
their  fanguinary  executions.  They  followed  the 
fame  religion  as  the  Greeks ;  but  they  honoured 
in  a  particular  manner  Mars  and  Mercury,  the  gods 
of  the  brave,  and  of  thieves. 

The  Thracians  wept  at  the  birth  of  their  child¬ 
ren,  and  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  their  neighbours. 
Such  a  bad  idea  did  they  entertain  of  life !  In 
diflridts  where  polygamy  was  eflablifhed,  the  'wo¬ 
men  difputed  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of 
having  been  moft  beloved,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  facrificed  by  the  neareft  relation  at  the 
tomb  of  their  hufbands.  They  fold  their  children, 
and  bellowed  very  little  care  in  watching  over  their 
daughters ;  but  they  were  exceedingly  jealous  of 
their  waves.  Idlenefs,  in  their  eyes,  had  an  air  of 
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dignity  and  grandeur  ;  and  they  confidered  it  ho* 
nourable  to  live  by  rapine. 

The  names  alone  of  the  different  Thracian  tribes 
would  form  a  very  long  lift  ;  but  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fvvell  it  with  interefting  fads.  We  find 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  Dolonci  a  very  dexterous 
ftratagem  employed  to  get  pofleflion  of  a  throne 
without  violence.  On  the  death  of  the  king  of 
the  country  which  was  fituated  in  the  Cherfone- 
fus,  his  brother  came  from  Athens,  where  he  re- 
fided,  with  a  defign  of  fucceeding  him.  When 
he  arrived,  finding  that  the  Gherfonefians  were 
not  difpofed  to  give  him  the  crown,  he  led  a  re¬ 
tired  life,  under  a  pretence  of  mourning  for  the 
death  of  his  brother.  The  Thracians,  participating 
in  his  affliction,  fent  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
cities  to  compliment  him  in  the  name  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  afftiCted  prince  caufed  them  all  to 
be  detained ;  and  with  thefe  hoftages  he  found  no 
difficulty  to  get  himfelf  acknowledged  fovereign  of 
the  country  which  had  been  governed  by  his 
brother. 

The  Belli,  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Hsemus, 
the  moft  ferocious  of  all  the  Thracians,  whofe 
capital  was  Adrianople,  notwithftanding  their  own 
bravery,  and  the  ruggednefs  of  their  country,  were 
fubdued  by  the  Romans.  The  republicans  left 
them  their  kings ;  but  Pifo,  the  governor  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  being  as  appears  diffatisfied  with  one  of 
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them,  furprized  him  by  treachery,  and  caufed  him 
to  be  publicly  beheaded.  The  nation,  incenfed 
at  this  aft  of  perfidy,  Ihook  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Romans.  A  prieft  of  Bacchus,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  religion,  formed  a  powerful  party  among 
them,  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  wilhed  for  no  other  fuperftition  than 
that  of  liberty. 

The  following  is  a  maxim  of  one  of  the  Thra¬ 
cian  monarchs  :  “  There  is  no  difference  between 
“  a  king  fond  of  peace  and  a  groom.”  This 
prince  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  after  having 
carried  on  war  during  his  whole  life.  We  might 
fay  with  greater  juftice,  that  a  good  groom  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  fuch  a  king.  We  are  acquainted  with 
the  names  and  pofition  of  eighteen  Thracian 
hordes,  and  the  names  and  fucceffion  of  a  dozen 
of  kings, .  or  rather  chiefs  of  bands  of  plunderers. 
They  were  treated  as  fuch  by  the  Romans  ;  who 
placed  them  on  the  throne,  made  them  de- 
fcend  from  it,  exiled,  imprifoned,  and  punifhed 
them  at  their  pleafure  ;  but  they  did  not  negleft 
their  treafures,  which  often  became  a  prey  to  their 
avaricious  generals.  This  country,  though  the  feat 
of  ignorance,  produced  Democritus  the  philofo- 
pher,  and  Thucydides,  the  hiftorian. 
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Epirus. 

Epirus,  a  rugged  country,  was  covered,  even  Epirus,  be- 
in  the  defiles,  and  on  the  fummits  of  its  moun-  Ceraunian 

•  1  ,  r  mountains, 

tains,  with  a  multitude  of  towns.  1  he  fea  alio  the  guiPh  of 

A  mbracia 

bathed  the  ramparts  of  many  famous  cities,  all  of  Thcflaiy,  ’ 
which  were  peopled  by  warlike  inhabitants.  Epi-  and  the 

.  1  1  •  •  i  Ionian  fea. 

rus  had  nothing  uncommon  among  its  produc- 
tions  but  the  Moloffian  dogs,  which  were  ftrong, 
fierce,  and  obftinate  animals.  The  horfes  of  Epi¬ 
rus  were  formerly,  and  Hill  are,  efteemed.  This 
kingdom  is  faid  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
junction  of  ten  different  tribes.  At  the  head  of 
them  is  placed  the  Selli,  as  being  the  moll  an¬ 
cient.  To  them  belonged  the  care  of  the  temple 
of  Dodona,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  Pelafgian. 

Homer  calls  them  priefts. 

This  poet  has  celebrated  the  exploits  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  who  perhaps  was  not  the  firft  king  of  Epi¬ 
rus  j  but  the  reigns  of  the  reft  are  involved  in 
obfcurity.  This  prince  was  the  fon  of  Achilles, 
and  avenged  the  death  of  his  father,  killed  at  the 
fiege  of  Troy.  After  having  facrificed  old  Priam 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  threw  from  the  fummit 
of  a  tower  young  Aftyanax,  the  fon  of  Heftor  ; 
made  his  mother  Andromache  his  concubine  ;  and 
butchered  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  Polyxena,  the  . 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Priam.  After  the  fiege 
of  Troy,  he  conquered  all  Epirus,  at  the  head  of 
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the  Molofli,  his  frrft  fubjects.  Pyrrhus  was  called 
alfo  Neoptolemus,  which  fignifies  the  young  war¬ 
rior  ;  and  this  name  he  retained  in  his  old  age.' 
He  was  aflaffinated  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had 
put  to  death  the  unfortunate  Priam,  on  the  fteps 
oi  the  altar,  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which  he 
wifhed  to  .  plunder.  His  death  gave  rife  to  the 
proverb  4  Neoptolemic  vengeance.’  The  Pyrrhic 
dance,  which  was  executed  by  armed  men,  and 
much  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  was  fo  called 
from  his  name,  becaufe  he  had  pradtifed  it  around 
the  tomb  of  Achilles. 

Tharymbas.  The  fucceffors  of  Pyrrhus,  in  lineal  defcent,  were 
Mololfus,  Pielus,  and  Admetus.  The  laft  of  thefe 
left  an  infant  fon,  named  Tharymbas.  The  Epi- 
rotS',  by  a  public  decree,  entrufled  the  guardian- 
fhip  and  the  care  of  his  education  to  Sabylinthus, 
a  mam  of  high  birth,  and  great  probity,  who 
caufed  his  pupil  to  be  bred  at  Athens,  under  his 
own  infpedtion,  and  took  care  that  he  fhould  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  ftudy  of  the  belles-lettres.  Tharymbas, 
therefore,  has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  moil 
learned  princes  of  his  time.  He  introduced  the 
arts  and  the  fciences  among  the  Epirots.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wife  laws  which  he  framed  for  them, 
he  has  been  ranked  among  the  number  of  legis¬ 
lators.  After  two  kings,  named  Alcetas  and 
Neoptolemus,  the  Epirots  were  fo  fortunate  as  to 
have  one  more  who  was  a  friend  to  the  fciences* 
Arybas  communicated  the  fame  tafte  to  the 
\ 
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children  of  his  brother,  for  whom  he  held  the 
crown  in  truft.  At  his  death  he  reftored  it  to 
Alexander,  the  youngeft  of  his  nephews.  His 
niece  Olympias  was  the  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Alexander  of  Epirus  became  unfortunately  fill-  Alexander, 
ed  with  a  defire  of  rivalling  Alexander  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian.  They  were  nearly  of  the  fame  age  ; 
but  while  the  Macedonian  was  making  his  armies 
triumph  in  the  eaft,  the  bad  deftiny  of  the  Epirot 
led  him  into  the  weft,  which  was  inhabited  by 
warlike  people.  He  faid,  therefore,  with  chagrin, 
that  his  nephew  had  to  combat  againft  women, 
while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  had  found  only  men. 

He  was  killed  in  an  unfortunate  expedition,  and 
left  no  children.  He  was  fucceeded  by  iEacides, 
of  a  collateral  branch,  defeended  from  Pyrrhus. 

He  behaved  ill  towards  his  fubjeds,  by  whom  he 
was  expelled  ;  but  they  gave  the  crown  to  his 
brother  Alcetas,  who  feems  to  have  behaved  no 
better  than  the  banifhed  monarch,  fince  he  was 
maffacred  by  his  fubjeds,  together  with  two  of  his 
fons; 

When  the  Epirots  revolted  againft  his  father  Pyrrhus. 
iEacides,  and  expelled  him  from  the  throne,  young 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  ftill  in  the  cradle,  had  nearly 
fallen  a  vidim  to  their  fury  ;  but  he  was  faved  by 
two  of  the  chief  noblemen  of  the  country,  who 
carried  him  to  the  court  of  Glaucias  king  of  Il¬ 
lyria,  who  had  married  his  aunt.  Glaucias  re. 
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fufed  at  firft  to  receive  the  young  prince,  for  fear 
of  involving  himfelf  in  war  with  the  enemies  of 
iEacides.  His  conductors,  however,  after  employ¬ 
ing  the  moil  affecting  fupplications,  depoiited  the 
infant  at  the  feet  of  his  uncle.  The  child,  as  if 
he  had  comprehended  their  intentions,  crept  to¬ 
wards  the  knees  cf  the  king,  and  embraced 
them.  Glaucias  was  unable  to  refill  the  careifes 
of  innocence.  He,  at  length,  became  foftened  ; 
fwore  to  defend  the  child  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
life,  and  commuted  him  to  the  care  of  his  wife, 
to  be  educated  as  one  of  his  fons.  When  the  boy 
had  attained  to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  con¬ 
duced  him  himfelf  into  Epirus,  and  placed  him  on 
the  throne.  Others  fay  that  he  was  voluntarily 
recalled  by  his  fubjects. 

At  the  age  of  feventeen  he  again  loft  the  king¬ 
dom  by  his  imprudence.  Imagining  himfelf  fe- 
cure  on  the  throne,  he  went  to  Illyria,  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  fons  of  Glaucias, 
with  whom  he  had  been  educated.  During  his 
abfence,  his  fubjeCs  revolted,  and  gave  the  crown 
to  his  grand-uncle  Neoptolemus.  This  misfortune 
turned  out  advantageous  to  Pyrrhus,  as  it  furniffi- 
ed  him  with  an  opportunity  of  forming  himfelf  at 
a  diilance  from  the  throne,  and  from  officious  flat¬ 
terers,  by  whom  he  had  been  furrounded.  Being 
flripped  of  his  ilates,  he  retired  to  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes,  his  filler’s  hufband.  Under  this  great 
general  he  learned  the  art  of  war  j  diilinguifhed 
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himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Ipfus  by  uncommon. brave¬ 
ry  ;  and  found  means  to  preferve  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  after  his  defeat,  the  cities  of  Greece,  which 
the  latter  had  intruded  to  his  prote&ion.  He  even 
carried  his  fervices  Hill  farther.  Demetrius  hav¬ 
ing  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  Pyrrhus  confented  to  go  thither  as  an 
hoftage.  His  mildnefs,  his  moderation,  and  his 
dexterity  in  exercifes  of  every  kind,,  procured  him 
the  efteem  of  the  Egyptians.  Berenice  the  queen, 
captivated  with  his  noble  qualities,  gaye  him  her 
daughter  Berenice  in  marriage,  and  obtained  from 
her  hulband  Ptolemy  an  army  to  enable  her  fon- 
in-law  to  recover  the  crown  of  Epirus,  which  he 
fhared  with  his  grand-uncle  Neoptolemus.  The 
old  monarch,  difpleafed  at  not  being  put  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  whole,  attempted  to  poifon  his 
nephew  ;  but  Pyrrhus  having  obtained  timely  no¬ 
tice  of  his  defign,  put  to  death  this  ufurper  of  the 
throne,  which  he  then  occupied  alone.  His  Ma¬ 
cedonian  wars  have  given  him  a  high  reputation, 
and  that  of  Italy  has  placed  his  name  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  Romans  in  the  annals  of  glory. 

This  war  was  excited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pyrrhus  in 
Tarentum,  a  city  of  Italy,  who  hearing  of  the  ' 
reputation  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  called  the  de¬ 
liverer  of  Greece,  fent  to  demand  afliftance  from 
him  againft  the  oppreffion  of  the  Romans.  But 
the  true  motive,  and  the  real  objefl;  of  the  king 
of  Epirus,  are  clearly  expreffed  in  his  converfation 
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with  Cineas,  his  minifter.  This  man  not  only  un¬ 
derflood  well  the  art  of  war,  but  was  one  of  the 
mofl  profound  politicians,  and  the  moll  eloquent 
orators  of  his  time.  Pyrrhus  faid  of  him  :  44  The 
44  perfuafive  language  of  Cineas  has  procured  me 
44  more  cities  than  I  have  been  able  to  conquer  by 
44  the  force  of  my  arms.”  Being  folicited  by  the 
Tarentines  to  come  to  their  relief,  and  highly 
pleafed  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  his 
ftrength  with  the  Romans,  he  confulted  Cineas 
refpedting  the  vafl  projects  which  an  imagination, 
exalted  by  the  defire  of  glory,  had  induced  him  to 
form. 

44  The  Tarentines,”  faid  he,  44  have  invited 
44  me  to  affifl  them ;  if  I  triumph  over  the  Ro- 
44  mans,  the  whole  well  will  be  fubject  to  my 
44  power.  But  it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  eafy  for 
44  me  to  conquer  them.  Hetruria  will  attack  them 
44  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  who  inhabit 
44  the  country  on  this  fide  the  Tyber  are  ready 
44  on  the  other  to  march  under  my  command. 
44  What  do  you  think  of  the  enterprize  ?”  Ci¬ 
neas,  inflead  of  giving  a  diredl  anfvver,  faid  :  44  Af- 
44  ter  you  have  conquered  the  Romans,  whither 
44  will  you  turn  your  arms  ?”  44  When  they  {hall 

44  be  conquered,”  refumed  Pyrrhus, 44  I  will  pafs 
44  over  into  Sicily,  where  every  thing  is  in  con- 
44  fufion,  by  the  death  of  king  Agathocles.  You 
44  know  that  the  conquefl  of  that  ifland  is  of  the 
t4  utmofl  importance.”  44  But  when  you  are  ma- 
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44  Her  of  Sicily,  what  will  you  do  then  ?”  added 
the  miniller.  44  Nothing  will  be  more  eafy,”  re¬ 
plied  the  king,  44  than  to  pafs  over  to  Africa. 
44  Agathocles  with  a  fmall  fleet  was  able  to  beat 
44  the  Carthaginians,  and  very  little  prevented  him 
44  from  becoming  their  fovereign.  When  they 
v‘t  are  fubdued,  Macedonia,  my  ancient  domain, 
44  and  the  whole  of  Greece,  cannot  efcape  me.” 
44  And  when  we  have  conquered  all,”  faid  Ci- 
neas,  44  what  lhall  we  do  then  ?”  44  Do  then  !” 

continued  the  king,  44  we  lhall  live  in  peace,  and 
44  think  only  of  enjoyment.”  44  Ah  !”  exclaimed 
the  fage  miniller;  44  what  prevents  you  from  liv- 
44  ing  in  peace  at  prefent,  and  from  enjoying  as 
44  you  pleafe  r  all  the  comforts  of  life  ?  Why 
44  Ihould  you  go  fo  far  in  fearch  of  that  happinefs 
44  which  you  have  now  in  your  own  power, 
44  and  to  purchafe  at  fo  dear  a  rate  what  you 
44  may  obtain  without  any  trouble  ?”  Pyrrhus 
did  not  expedt  fuch  a  reply  ;  he  was  fomewhat 
difconcerted  by  it ;  but  he  faid,  difguhing  his  am¬ 
bition  :  44  It  is  a  practice  hereditary  in  my  fa- 
44  mily'  to  aflilt  the  unfortunate.  People  ought 
44  not  always  to  make  war  for  themfelves.”  Un¬ 
der  this  pretence  he  gave  orders  for  marching  to 
the  relief  of  the  Tarentines. 

Cineas  fet  out  firll  with  an  advanced  guard  of 
three  thoufand  men  ;  but  the  war  was  nearly  on 
the  point  of  being  finilhed  before  it  had  well  be- 
'  gun,  as  the  Tarentines  were  in  treaty  with  the 
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Romans.  The  minider  of  Epirus,  however,  in¬ 
terrupted  all  thefe  negotiations ;  caufed  the  cita¬ 
del,  in  which  he  placed  a  good  garrifon,  to  be 
delivered  into  his  hands ;  and  waited  coolly  for  the 
king,  who  foon  appeared,  but  in  a  hate  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  had  been  expected-  Betides  his 
own  troops,  he  had  borrowed  fome  from  the 
neighbouring  princes,  together  with  fliips,  in  or¬ 
der  to  weaken  them,  and  render  them  incapable 
of  hurting  him,  as  well  as  to  make  them  intereded 
in  his  fuccefs.  But  his  fleet  was  attacked  and  dif- 
perfed  by  a  dorm,  and  he  himfelf  was  expofed  to 
the  utmoft  danger.  Seeing  his  velfel  ready  to  be 
fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  he  threw  himfelf  into 
the  fea,  with  his  guards  ;  and  after  being  buflfetted 
the  whole  night  by  the  temped,  got  on  ftiore  not 
far  from  Tarentum,  where  he  w7as  joined  in  fuc- 
ceflion  by  his  troops.  He  was  received  by  the 
Tarentines  with  every  demondr ation  of  joy..  Af¬ 
ter  his  arrival  they  thought  of  nothing  but  plea- 
fure,  as  they  imagined  that  Pyrrhus  alone  would 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  that  he  would  lead 
to  battle  only  the  Epirots  ;  but  the  intention  of 
the  monarch  was  very  different.  As  foon  as  he 
found  himfelf  mader  of  the  city,  he  ordered  the 
places  of  exercife  to  be  flmt,  as  -well  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  gardens,  where  the  inhabitants  aflembled  to 
hear  the  news,  and  to  fettle,  while  they  were 
walking,  the  affairs  of  the  date.  Fedivals  and 
fpeclacles  were  forbidden,  as  being  equally  dan- 
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gerous  as  political  aflemblies.  The  king  made  all* 
the  young  men  take  up  arms  *,  taught  them  the 
ufe  of  them  ;  incorporated  them  among  his  troops, 
and  behaved  with  great  feverity  at  reviews,  and 
to  thofe  who  abfented  themfelves,  or  who  did  not 
properly  difcharge  their  duty.  This  rigor  hav¬ 
ing  made  many,  of  the  inhabitants  leave  the  place, 
Pyrrhus  declared  them  punifhable  with  death,  as 
well  as  thofe  who  did  not  appear  at  reviews. 
Spies,  who  introduced  themfelves  into  private 
companies,  gave  hixn  an  account  of  every  thing 
that  was  faid  or  tranfadted.  In  confequence  of  this 
fyftem,  the  molt  mutinous  were  privately  arrefted, 
and  under  various  pretences  fent  to  be  confined 
in  Epirus.  The  calumnies  propagated  refpedting 
thofe  whofe  influence  was  dreaded,  or  whom  they 
wiflied  to  render  fufpedted  by  the  people,  were 
not  forgotten.  The  fureft  and  moll  common 
method  was  to  perfuade  the  people  that  every 
meafure  purfued  to  fubjedt  them  was  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  at  the  inftigation,  and  by  the  advice,  of 
thofe  whom  they  before  confidered  as  their  friends, 
and  who  had  enjoyed  their  confidence.  Thus  the 
art  of  deceiving  the  people,  and  making  them  kifs 
the  chains  impofed  on  them  ;  of  caufing  them  to 
deleft  their  protestors,  and  adore  their  execution¬ 
ers,  with  all  its  refinements,  is  not  fo  modern  as 
may  be  imagined. 

The  war  of  Pyrrhus  againfl  the  Romans  ex¬ 
hibits  a  new  character  in  hiftorv,  as  it  was  con.- 
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du£ted  with  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity 
before  unknown.  It  mull,  indeed,  be  allowed  in 
praife  of  Pyrrhus,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  operations  thofe  flattering  marks  of 
attention  which  fliew  eflieem  for  the  enemy  againft 
whom  war  is  carried  on  ;  but  his  condu£t  was 
readily  imitated  by  the  Romans.  They  had  great 
generals,  who  were  neither  prefumptuous  in  vic¬ 
tory,  nor  abje£t  in  defeat ;  and  fenators  filled  with 
love  for  their  country,  and  models  to  the  people 
by  their  frugality,  difintereftednefs,  and  the  purity 
of  their  morals.  The  war  with  Pyrrhus  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  noblefl:  monument  of  the  republic. 

It  began  by  a  kind  of  challenge,  in  which 
haughtinefs  was  difplayed  by  both  parties.  Pyr¬ 
rhus  wrote  to  the  conful  Levinus  :  “  I  learn  that 
u  you  are  at  the  head  of  an  army  deftined  to 
“  make  war  on  the  Tarentines.  Difband  that 
44  army  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  come  and  explain 
44  your  pretenfions.  When  I  have  heard  both 
44  parties  I  will  give  judgment  ;  and  I  know  how 
44  to  make  my  fentence  be  obeyed.”  The  anfwer 
of  Levinus  was  as  follows  :  44  Know,  Pyrrhus, 
44  that  the  republic  neither  admits  you  as  an  ar- 
44  biter,  nor  fears  you  as  an  enemy.  By  what 
44  right  do  you  pretend  to  be  a  judge,  when  you 
44  have  injured  us  by  landing  in  Italy  without  our 
44  confent  ?  We  will  have  no  arbitrator  but  Mars, 
44  from  whom  we  are  defcended.”  The  two  ar¬ 
mies  foon  found  themfelves  in  the  field  oppofed  to 
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each  other ;  and  the  king  of  Epirus  could  not 
help  admiring  the  noble  and  undaunted  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Romans.  It  may  be  faid,  that  in  the 
firft  battle  they  were  defeated  by  the  elephants ; 
for  thefe  animals  had  never  been  before  feen  in 
Italy.  The  horfes,  unable  to  bear  their  fmell, 
and  frightened  at  the  flrange  noife  they  made,  ran 
away  with  their  riders,  and  left  the  legions  un¬ 
covered.  Pyrrhus  found  means  to  break  their 
ranks,  but  at  the  expenfe  of  a  great  many  killed 
and  wounded  ;  which  made  him  fay,  that  fuch 
another  victory  would  ruin  him.  After  the  battle 
he  gave  orders  that  the  Epirots  and  Romans 
fhould  be  buried  without  any  diftinCtion.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  bodies  of  the  latter,  and  obferving  that 
they  had  no  wounds  behind,  that  they  had  all 
fallen  in  the  polls  afligned  to  them,  held  their 
fwords  in  their  hands,  and  ftiil  retained  after 
death  a  certain  martial  air  in  their  faces,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  :  44  O  that  Pyrrhus  had  Romans  for  his 
44  foldiers,  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus  for  their 
14  leader  !  Together  we  fhould  be  able  to  fubdue 
44  the  whole  world.” 

This  victory  enabled  Pyrrhus  to  advance  into 
Campania ;  but  he  formed  no  eflablifhment  there, 
and  returned  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
Tarentum.  Reflecting  in  that  city  on  the  fkill 
and  bravery  of  the  Romans,  he  was  convinced, 
that  if  he  did  not  fucceed  in  terminating  the  wrar 
by  an  honourable  peace,  his  ruin  would  be  un- 
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avoidable ;  fo  that  he  was  highly  gratified  when 
he  learned  that  the  Romans  intended  to  fend  am- 
bafiadors  to  him,  and  as  he  believed,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  entering  into  a  treaty.  What  pleafure  to 
the  king  of  Epirus  to  behold  thefe  haughty  re¬ 
publicans  at  his  feet,  and  to  be  able  to  fay  to 
them  :  “  I  grant- you  peace  !”  In  this  confidence 
he  received  the  embafiy  with  the  utmofi:  honour. 
It  was  compofed  of  three  men  of  great  merit : 
Cornelius -Dolabella,  celebrated  by  his  victories ; 
iEmilius  Papus,  of  tried  probity  ;  and  the  virtuous 
Fabricius.  Pyrrhus  waited  with  a  fort  of  impati¬ 
ence  mixed  with  joy,  to  fee  what  would  be  the 
propofals  of  the  ambafiadors ;  but  he  was  much 
furprized  when  they  only  alked  for  an  equal  ex¬ 
change  of  prifoners,  or  that  he  would  accept  of  a 
ranfom  for  thofe  of  fuperior  rank  and  dignity. 
The  monarch,  however,  concealed  his  furprize, 
and  appointed  a  certain  day  for  returning  an  anfwer. 

In  that  interval  he  behaved  to  the  ambafiadors 
with  every  mark  of  politenefs.  His  objedl;  was  to 
induce  them  to  render  the  fenate  favourable  to  his 
wilhes.  He  addrefled  himfelf,  in  particular,  to 
Fabricius ;  but  the  Roman.  Ihewed  that  he  was 
proof  againfi:  the  mod  flattering  offers.  Pyrrhus, 
finding  that  he  could  not  gain  him  over  to  his  in- 
tereft,  was  defirous  of  trying  whether  he  poflefled 
as  much  intrepidity  as  virtue,  and  for  that  purpofe 
caufed  one  of  his  largefl:  elephants  to  be  concealed 
behind  a  curtain,  in  the  place  where  he  received 
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the  ambafladors.  As  Fabricius  had  never  feen 
one  of  thefe  animals,  the  king  brought  him  within 
the  elephant’s  reach  ;  upon  which  the  curtain  was 
fuddenly  drawn,  and  the  monftrous  animal  appear¬ 
ing,  threw  his  trunk  over  Fabricius’s  head,  and 
fent  forth  a  loud  cry.  The  intrepid  Roman  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  monarch,  without  fhewing  the 
leaf!  fign  of  terror,  faid  :  44  Does  the  great  king, 
<c  who  could  not  move  me  by  his  offers,  think  to 
<c  frighten  me  by  the  cry  of  an  animal?”  The 
king,  furprized  at  this  inftance  of  firmnefs,  invited 
him  the  fame  day  to  dine  with  him.  During  the 
repall  the  converfation  happening  to  turn  on  the 
Epicurean  philofophv,  which  Pyrrhus  extolled, 
becaufe  perhaps  it  was  favourable  to  indolence  and 
pleafure,  Fabricius,  in  whofe  character  aufterity 
of  manners  was  not  incompatible  with  urbanity, 
paid  him  the  following  delicate  compliment : 
“  May  Pyrrhus,  while  he  carries  on  war  againfl 
<c  the  Romans,  make  his  happinefs  to  confift  in  that 
“  indolence  fo  much  boafted  of  by  Epicurus !” 

The  day  fixed  for  giving  his  anfwer  having  ar¬ 
rived,  the  king  generouily  fet  the  prifoners  at 
liberty  without  any  ranfom.  He  fent  back  the 
ambafladors  with  a  polite  mefiage  to  the  republic, 
accompanied  by  Cineas,  to  whom  he  gave  orders 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  peace.  The  propofals  he 
was  to  make  were,  that  the  Tarentines  Ihould  be 
comprehended  in  the  treaty  j  and  that  the  republic 
Ihould  reftore  liberty  and  their  former  privileges  to 
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the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  as  well  as  to  the  Samnites, 
and  other  Latin  nations.  On  thefe  terms  Pyrrhus 
offered  to  put  an  end  to  all  hoililities,  and  to  go 
to  Rome  himfelf  to  confirm  the  peace  by  an  oath. 
Cineas,  who  had  been  the  difciple  of  Demof- 
thenes,  made  a  fpeech  in  the  fenate  worthy  of  his 
mailer.  A  part  of  the  fenators  were  inclined  to 
accept  thefe  propofals  ;  but  as  feveral  of  them 
were  abfent,  they  referred  the  conclufion  of  the 
bufinefs  till  the  next  day,  when  Appius  Claudius 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  to  the  fenate,  which 
he  had  not  attended  for  many  years  on  account  of 
great  age,  and  the  lofs  of  fight.  This  refpectable 
veteran  proved  fo  clearly  to  the  fenators  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  for  the  glory  and  fafety  of 
Rome  to  agree  to  fuch  a  ihameful  treaty,  that 
*  they  unanimouily  decreed  as  follows  :  “  The 

“  war  againft  Pyrrhus  fhall  be  continued ;  his 
tc  ambaifadors  fhall  receive  orders  to  leave  Rome 
ct  this  day  ;  entrance  into  the  city  fhall  be  refufed 
iC  to  the  king  of  Epirus ;  and  notification  fhall  be 
u  given  to  the  chief  of  the  embaify,  that  the  re- 
<c  public  will  enter  into  no  negotiation  with  his 
c<  mailer  until  he  ihall  quit  Italy.” 

Cineas,  much  ailoniihed,  fet  out  to  carry  back 
this  haughty  anfwer  to  the  king.  “  What  do 
“  you  think  of  the  fenate  faid  Pyrrhus.  cc  I 
tc  thought,”  replied  Cineas,  “  that  I  was  in  an 
<c  aifembly  of  kings.”  It  was  neceifary  to  have 
recourfe  once  more  to  arms.  The  king  was 
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wounded  in  a  battle,  the  fuccefs  of  which  was 
rendered  indecifive  to  the  Romans  by  his  bravery; 
but  they  remained  mailers  of  the  field.  While 
the'  confuls  were  preparing  for  another  engage¬ 
ment  they  received  a  letter  from  Nicias,  the  king’s 
phyfician,  in  which  he  offered  to  poifon  his  mailer 
if  they  would  promife  him  a  great  reward  ;  but 
being  filled  with  deteftation  on  account  of  this  hor¬ 
rid  propofal,  they  wrote  to  the  monarch  as  follows  : 
<c  Caius  Fabricius  and  Quintus  .fEmilius,  confuls, 
“  to  king  Pyrrhus,  health.  Pyrrhus,  you  are 
“  betrayed.  He  whofe  fidelity  ought  to  have 
“  been  unlhaken,  has  offered  to  poifon  you.  We 
“  inform  you  of  this  not  to  court  your  favour,  but 
“  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  faid  that  we  had  any 
“  fhare  in  a  crime  at  which  our  feelings  revolt.  To 
“  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  an  a£t  of  treachery, 
“  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  horrid  attempt ;  and 
“  we  fliall  employ  no  means  for  that  purpofe,  but 
“  fuch  as  are  confiftent  with  honour  and  juftice.” 
This  generous  behaviour  infpired  the  king  with 
the  moll  lively  gratitude,  and  he  immediately  fent 
back  all  the  prifoners  who  at  different  times  had 
fallen  into  his  hands.  But  the  confuls  did  not 
think  themfelves  authorized  to  receive  prefents  for 
having  abltained  from  committing  a  bafe  action, 
and  they  accepted  the  prifoners  only  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  releafing  an  equal  number  of  Epirots. 
The  Ioffes  which  the  king  had  fullained  made  him 
fincerely  defirous  of  peace,  and  he  once  more  fent 
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C.ineas  to  Rome  to  try  whether  he  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  on  the  fenate  to  enter  into  an  accommodation  ; 
but  he  found  them  firmly  refolved  on  Iiftening  to 
no  propofals  that  might  be  made,  until  Pyrrhus 
fhould  withdraw  from  Italy. 

The  Syracufans  fortunately  fupplied  this  prince 
with  a  pretext  for  quitting  Italy,  as  they  invited 
him  to  their  affiftance  againft  the  Carthaginians. 
He  at  hrft  obtained  fome  luccefs ;  but  being  after¬ 
wards  abandoned  by  the  Sicilians,  and  hard  prefT- 
ed  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  thought  himfelf  ex¬ 
ceedingly  happy  to  find  the  fame  pretence  for 
leaving  Sicily  as  he  had  found  for  quitting  Italy  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  his  being  recalled  by  the  Tarentines, 
who  were  threatened  by  the  Romans.  He  came 
to  a  trial  of  flrength  with  them  once  more  ;  but 
on  very  unequal  terms,  for  the  Romans  had  be¬ 
come  accujflomed  to  the  elephants,  which  they  no 
longer  dreaded.  In  the  fall  battle  they  even 
derived  very  great  advantage  from  thefe  animals. 
A  young  elephant  having  been  wounded,  its  pierc¬ 
ing  cries  reached  its  mother,  which,  quitting  the 
ranks,  made  her  way  through  the  foldiers,  over¬ 
turning  every  thing  that  oppofed  her,  and  by  thefe 
means  a  dreadful  confufion  was  occafioned  in  the 
army  of  the  Epirots.  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Ta- 
rentum,  and  endeavoured  for  fome  time  to  make 
it  be  believed,  that  he  had  ordered  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  troops,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
continue  the  war  with  activity  ;  but,  in  reality,  he 
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thought  only  of  retiring,  without,  perhaps,  giv¬ 
ing  up  all  defign  of  returning.  He  left  a  good 
garrifon  in  the  citadel,  and  ordered  the  governor 
to  defend  himfelf  to  the  utmofl  in  cafe  of  an  at¬ 
tack.  To  induce  him  to  obey  his  inftruftions,  he 
fent  him  a  terrible  memorandum,  confiding  of  a 
chair  covered  with  the  fkin  of  his  perfidious  phy- 
fician  ;  but  other  projects  made  him  forget  Taren- 
tum,  which  the  Romans  ^;ot  into  their  ppffeffion. 

Pyrrhus  was  of  a  fickle  difpofition,  and  readily 
abandoned  one  project  for  another.  From  Italy 
he  returned  to  Macedonia,  where  he  found  the 
Gauls,  whom  he  defeated  ;  and  he  then  raifed  a 
trophy  with  the  following  infcription  :  “  Pyrrhus, 

<e  king  of  the  Molofii,  dedicates  to  Minerva  the 
“  arms  of  the  intrepid  Gauls,  whom  he  has  con- 
<c  quered.”  This  fuccefs  made  hirn  imagine,  that 
it  was  polfible  to  render  himfelf  mailer  of  Greece. 

He  thought  it  would  be  mod  advantageous  to 
begin  with  Sparta ;  but  he  mifcarried  in  his  enter- 
prize,  or  rather,  according  to  cudom,  he  pretended 
to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Lacedemon,  not  becaufe 
he  was  unable  to  fucceed,  but  becaufe  he  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  citizens  of  Argos  to  adid  them  againd 
two  tyrants,  who  were  difputing  for  the  fovereign- 
ty.  He  perilhed,  however,  in  that  city,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  midake,  without  obtaining  the  repofe  * 

which  Cineas  advifed  him  to  enjoy.  Having  en- 
tered  the  city  imprudently,  and  being  purfued 
from  flreet  to  dreet,  he  fent  to  tell  his  fon,  who 
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commanded  the  army,  not  to  fend  him  affiftance, 
but  to  keep  the  gate  clear.  The  meffenger  ex¬ 
plained  himfelf  badly,  and  on  the  contrary  called 
for  a  reinforcement.  This  new  body  on  entering 
the  gate  found  themfelves  oppofite  to  that  com¬ 
manded  by  the  king,  who  was  making  towards  it. 
A  fcene  of  coiifufion  accordingly  enfued  ;  and 
while  Pyrrhus  was  endeavouring,  by  his  cries  and 
geftures,  to  make  the  new  troops  fall  back  to  open 
a  paffage,  his  helmet  dropped  off,  upon  which  a 
woman  threw  a  tile  on  his  head  from  the  roof  of 
a  houfe  and  killed  him  on  the  fpot. 

If  the  teftimony  of  an  enemy,  and  an  enlighten¬ 
ed  enemy,  can  eftablilh  the  merit  of  an  individual, 
ho  perfon  poffeffed  more  military  talents  than 
Pyrrhus.  The  Romans  acknowledged  him  to  be 
their  mafter,  efpecially  in  the  art  of  encampment. 
<{  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal,”  fays  Cicero,  “  came  to 
u  difpute  with  the  Romans  by  open  force  for  the 
“  fovereignty  of  Italy.  People  Hill  fpeak  with 
“  praife  of  the  probity  of  the  former,  but  the 
u  latter  is  execrated  on  account  of  his  horrid 
<c  cruelty.  Pyrrhus,  however,  had  fome  faults. 

<c  He  was  a  prey  to  ambition,  and  his  mind  was 
44  too  much  fubject  to  the  power  of  inconftancy. 

“  It  was  neither  for  the  purpofe  of  augmenting 
“  his  treafures,  nor  of  acquiring  rich  booty, 

“  that  he  endeavoured  to  fubdue  neighbouring 
u  nations.  The  only  model  whom  he  held  up  to 
“  himfelf  for  imitation  was  Alexander  the  Great  $ 
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44  and  his  only  defire  was  to  furpafs,  or  approach, 
44  the  great  qualities  of  that  conqueror.  His  ex- 
44  ceflive  inconltancy  did  him  great  hurt ;  and 
44  linking  inflances  have  been  feen  of  it  in  his  life  ; 
44  for  he  had  no  fooner  tried  his  ftrength  with  one 
44  enemy,  than  he  quitted  him  fpeedily  to  combat 
44  another  ;  and  one  expedition  was  fcarcely  be- 
44  gun  when  he  became  tired  of  it,  and  went  to 
44  fome  other  kingdom  to  begin  a  new  one.  If 
44  he  fubdued  anv  country,  whatever  films  the 
44  conqueft  of  it  might  have  coil  him,  he  foon 
44  after  withdrew  from  it  his  troops ;  and  for  this 
44  reafon  Antigonus  compared  him  to  a  fortunate 
44  gamefler,  who  expends  without  reflection  what- 
44  ever  he  wins.  He  is  reproached  on  account  of 
44  his  blind  temerity.  He  one  day  expofed  him- 
44  felf  in  battle  like  a  common  foldier.  This  is 
44  not  the  courage  fuited  to  a  general.  His  whole 
44  care  ought  to  be  employed  on  the  fafety  and 
44  prefervation  of  his  army.” 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  Pyrrhus,  traced  cut  by 
the  hand  of  a  mailer.  We  lhall  add  the  following 
trait,  which  will  not  difgrace  the  picture.  One  of 
his  courtiers,  named  iEropns,  whofe  zeal  he  had 
often  experienced,  happening  to  die  ;  when  the 
king  was  informed  of  it  he  fhed  tears,  and  faid  in 
the  bitternefs  of  his  grief :  44  It  is  not  his  death 
44  that  I  lament,  fince,  like  all  men,  he  was  oblig- 
44  ed  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature.  My  affliction 
44  arifes  from  having,  as  I  may  fay,  neglected  him  ; 
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44  for  not  having  properly  rewarded  the  fervices 
44  which  he  did  me,  and  for  having  fuffered  to  ef- 
44  cape  Opportunities  of  tedifying  what  my  heart 
44  felt  for  him.”  We  have  no  account  of  his  do- 
medic  virtues.  So  excellent  a  friend  muft  have 
been  a  good  hufband,  and  a  good  father ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  fo  great  a  warrior  could 
be  a  good  king  for  his  people. 

His  fon  Alexander  was  alfo  fond  of  war,  but  he 
was  prudent  enough  to  confine  himfelf  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits  ;  and  after  feveral  conqueds,  he  was 
capable  of  enjoying  that  repofe  which  his  father 
neglected.  Three  of  his  fucceffors  only  tranfmitted 
the  throne  to  each  other  till  it  came  to  Deidamia, 
who  died  unmarried.  By  her  will  {he  bequeathed 
power  to  her  fubjects  to  give  themfelves  whatever 
form  of  government  they  might  judge  mod  pro¬ 
per.  They  took  advantage  of  this  liberty  to  eda- 
blifh  a  republic  ;  but  this  government  introduced, 
fomented,  and  maintained  troubles  among  the 
Epirots,  by  Which  they  were  at  lad  forced  to  differ 
Epirus  to  become  a  Roman  province.  A  very 
remarkable  cudom  prevailed  among  them  under 
their  kings.  Every  year,  in  a  general  affembly, 
the  king  and  the  people  made  a  mutual  promife, 
the  former  that  he  wrould  refpedf  the  laws,  and 
reign  according  to  what  they  preferibed  ;  and  the 
latter,  that  they  would  obey  him  provided  he  w^as 
faithful  to  his  word.  Though  this  was  only  a 
ceremony,  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage 
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to  remind  kings,  as  well  as  the  people,  of  their 
reciprocal  duties. 

Bithynia. 

iO  r  4  f 

Bithynia  lies  oppofite  to  Conftantinople,  and  be-  Bithynia, 

between  tKe 

gins  at  Chalcedon,  the  city  of  the  blind,  fo  called  Thncian 
on  account  of  its  founders  having  placed  it  in  Aha,  the  Pro  pen - 
on  an  ungrateful  foil,  and  in  a  difagreeable  fitua-  campus1/ 
tion,  inftead  of  having  built  it  on  the  point  of  iwuf 
Europe  where  Conflantinople  ilands,  which  is  en-  Eimnus‘ 
riched  with  all  thofe  advantages  refufed  to  Chalce¬ 
don.  The  kingdom  itfelf  is  fertile,  and  covered 
with  opulent  cities.  Among  thefe  we  diftinguiih  * 
at  prefent  Byrfa,  which  was  the  refidence  of  the 
Ottoman  emperors  before  they  eftabliihed  thern- 
felves  at  Conftantinople.  The  Penderachi  of  the 
Greeks,  named  by  the  Turks  Eregri,  on  the  Pon- 
tus  Euxinus,  hill  exhibits  a  city  which  is  deftitute 
neither  of  inhabitants  nor  trade  ;  but  it  is  very 
different  from  the  ancient  Hcraclea,  the  ruins  of 
which  ferve  it  as  a  foundation. 

Heraclea,  founded  by  the  Boeotians,  was  a  for-  He  aciea. 
midable  maritime  power.  The  kings  and  republics 
of  Greece  difputed  with  each  other  for  its  alliance. 

It  fent  fleets  to  aflift  that  party  in  whofe  favour  it 
wifhed  victory  to  incline.  We  are  told  of  a  veffel 
that  failed  from  its  ports  having  eight  hundred 
rowers  on  each  fide,  and  twelve  hundred  fcldiers ; 
a  number  very  fmall  in  comparifon  of  the  rowers. 

We  lhall  leave  feamen  to  determine  the  nature  of 
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of  this  machine.  The  government  of  the  city 
was  republican  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  but 
they  were  expelled  by  the  people.  Either  owing 
to  accident,  or  becaufe  it  was  believed  at  Heraclea, 
after  the  excefles  committed  againft  the  nobility, 
that  it  could  not  be  well  defended  againft  their 
fury  but  by  a  deferter  of  that  order,  the  people 
recalled  a  nobleman,  named  Clea'rchus,  whom 
they  had  before  detefted,  and'expelled  on  account 
of  his  bad  qualities.  Being  invefted  by  the  popu¬ 
lace  with  the  fupremc  power,  he  treated  all  the 
rich  as  nobility,  banifhed  or  put  to  death  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  feized  on  their  property. 
The  neighbouring  powers,  to  whom  the  wretched 
exiles  applied  for  protection,  armed  againft  him. 
To  defend  himfelf,  he  obliged  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  fugitives  to  marry  Haves,  who 
when  they  became  hufbands,  and  poffeffed  of  pro¬ 
perty,  became  alfo  firm  defenders  of  the  tyrant ; 
for  during  a  revolution  there  can  be  no  obftinate 
defenfe  without  ufurped  property.  All  the  no¬ 
bility  who  fell  into  his  hands  were  put  to  death, 
amidft  the  moft  dreadful  torture.  The  people 
experienced  his  cruelty  in  their  turn;  He  com¬ 
pelled  all  tnofe  whom  he  mepto  fwallow  hemlock, 
which  he  prefented  to  them  with  his  own  hands, 
fo  that  no  perfon  durft  venture  to  go  abroad  with¬ 
out  an  antidote.  The  ^reader  will  learn  with 
aftoniftiment,  that  this  monfter  reigned  twelve 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  afiaflinated  on 
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his  tribunal  by  two  refolute  young  men,  who  had 
been  difciples  of  Plato. 

It  is  very  aftonilhing  that  the  fovereign  power 
fhould  have  been  buffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Satyrus,  his  brother,  who  equalled  him  in  cruel¬ 
ty  ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  remarkable  that  this  man. 
made  of  his  two  nephews,  the  fons  of  Clearchus, 
named  Timotheus  and  Dionyfius,  two  princes  cele¬ 
brated  by  their  juftice,  their  moderation,  and  many 
other  valuable  qualities.  The  firft  reigned  fifteen 
years  without  the  title  of  king  ;  the  fecond  af- 
fumed  it,  and  difcharged  all  the  duties  attached 
to  it.  Dionyfius,  who  was  remarkably  corpulent, 
fell,  it  is  faid,  into  a  lethargy,  from  which  it  was 
impofiible  to  roufe  him,  but  by  thrufting  into  his 
fiefli  large  needles  made  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  this 
remedy  did  not  prolong  his  life  beyond  the  age  of 
fifty.  The  bad  blood  of  Clearchus,  fufpended  in 
his  veins,  began  to  circulate  in  thofe  of  his  two 
fons,  who  put  their  mother  to  death.  Lyfima- 
chus,  their  father-in-law,  freed  the  earth,  how¬ 
ever,  from  thefe  monfters.  He  then  rendered 
himfelf  mafter  of  Heraclea  ;  but  the  Heracleans, 
after  begging  him  in  a  peaceable  manner  to  lay 
afide  the  crown,  as  they  found  that  he  was  not 
difpofed  to  comply  with  their  requefc,  dethroned 
him,  threw  him  into  prifon,  and  rafed  their  cita¬ 
del.  After  this  they  applied  to  Seleucus  to  pro- 
te£t  them  from  the  refentment  of  Lyfimachus  ; 
but,  as  that  prince  refufed,  they  had  recourfe  to 
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Mithridates,  and  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  greater 
fecurity,  to  the  Romans.  A  war,  however,  having 
taken  plane  between  the  king  of  Pontus  and  the 
republic,  it  was  neceftary  to  make  a  choice  ;  and 
the  feet  of  Mithridates,  carried  by  Archelaus  into 
the  port  of  the  Heracleans,  determined  them 
which  fide  to  efpoufe.  After  the  example  of  the 
ally,  whom  they  preferred,  they  mafiacred  all  the 
Romans  found  in  their  territories.  Triarius,  the 
lieutenant-general  of  Cotta,  punilhed  Heraclea  for 
this  horrid  act  of  perfidy,  by  demolilhing  it  to 
the  foundation.  The  fenate  blamed  Cotta  for 
having  proceeded  to  this  excefs  of  vengeance. 
cs  We  ordered  you,”  faid  they,  u  to  take  Hera- 
“  clea,  and  not  to  deilroy  it.”  They  fent  thither 
a  Roman  colony  ;  but  fcarcely  had  it  begun  to  be 
in  a  flourifhing  condition,  when  a  king  of  Galatia, 
fupported  by  Mark  Antony,  deltroyed  it  again. 
This  cruelty,  however,  did  not  long  ,pafs  un- 
punifhed  ;  as  Oftavianus  dragged  the  deftroyer  in 
triumph,  and  afterwards  put  him  to  death.  Hera¬ 
clea,  by  this  difafler,  loft  all  its  fplendour,  and  re¬ 
mained  a  very  moderate  city  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans. 

Hiftory  aftigns  to  Bithynia  kings  fubject  to  the 
Medes  and  the  Perftans,  from  Ninus  to  Alexan¬ 
der.  Bas  overcame  Calantus,  a  general  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror ;  remained  fifty  years  on 
the  throne,  and  left  it  to  his  fon  Zipcetes,  who 
died,  it  is  faid,  of  joy,  on  having  gained  a  battle  at 
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the  age  of  feventy-fix.  Nicomedes,  his  fon,  had 
three  brothers,  two  of  whom  he  put  to  death  ; 
but  the  other,  named  Zibceas,  cantoned  his 
troops  along  the  coaft,  and  engaged  the  king  of 
Syria  to  fupport  him.  Nicomedes  called  in  the 
Gauls  with  the  fame  view,  and  opened  an  entrance 
for  them  into  Afia  :  with  their  affiftance  he  in¬ 
deed  expelled  his  brother  ;  but  the  Gauls  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  in  his  place.  Their  fmall  king¬ 
dom  is  called  Galatia,  or  Gallo-Graecia. 

The  Galatians  were  fometimes  troublefome 
neighbours  to  the  kings  of  Bithynia.  Having 
given  occafion  for  fufpicions  to  Zela,  the  grand- 
fon  of  the  prince  who  introduced  them  into  Afia, 
he  affembled  their  chiefs  under  the  pretence  of  a 
grand  entertainment,  with  an  intention  of  putting 
them  to  death  ;  but  having  privately  found  out 
his  defign,  they  aifpatched  him  at  the  beginning 
of  the  banquet.  His  fon  Prufias  avenged  this 
murder  in  a  cruel  manner,  by  carrying  defolation 
into  Galatia,  where  he  fpared  neither  age  nor 
fex.  This  prince  is  chiefly  known  by  his  mean 
condudt  towards  the  Romans.  His  name  will  be 
loaded  with  eternal  opprobrium  for  having  con- 
fented  to  deliver  Hannibal  into  their  hands ;  and 
the  Romans  participate  in  his  ignominy  for  having 
demanded  the  Carthaginian,  who  ehided  their  pur- 
fuit  by  a  voluntary  death. 

After  the  defeat  of  Perfes  the  Grecian  dates 
fent  ambaffadors  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  re- 
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public  on  that  event.  Prufias  went  thither  in  per- 
fon ;  and  if  it  were  not  well  attefted  by  all  hifto- 
rians,  we  fhould  have  difficulty  to  believe  to  what 
excefs  of  adulation  he  defcended.  He  caufed  his 
head  to  be  ffiaved  ;  affumed  the  cap  which  Haves 
wore  after  they  had  obtained  their  freedom  ;  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  drefs  in  the  forum  ;  and  faid  to  the 
praetor,  who  was  fitting  there  to  adminifter  jufiice, 
iC  You  behold  me  in  the  drefs  of  a  freed-man,  be- 
caufe  I  can  confider  myfelf  only  as  one  of  your 
4C  Haves,  whom  in  the  excefs  of  your  kindnefs 
“  you  have  reftored  to  liberty.”  On  entering  th» 
fenate  he  threw  himfelf  proltrate,  kifled  the  thref- 
hold  of  the  door,  and  called  the  fenators  vifible 
deities,  his  faviour-s,  and  deliverers.  In  a  word, 
the  king  of  Bithynia  debafed  himfelf  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  notwithftanding  the  fondnefs  for  adu¬ 
lation  with  which  the  Roman  aflemblies  have  been 
fo  juftly  reproached,  it  appears  that  the  fenate  was 
afhamed  of  his  flatteries,  fince  Livy,  who  is  fo 
careful  to  colledt  every  thing  that  could  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  Romans,  has  concealed  a  part  of 
them.  It  is  rendering  juHice  to  the  memory  of 
Prufias  to  fay,  that  his  intellects  were  fometimes 
deranged.  He  was  exceedingly  ugly.  Thinking 
to  conceal  his  deformity,  he  difguifed  himfelf  fome¬ 
times  as  a  woman  :  the  fure  means  of  making  his 
uglinefs  Hill  more  ftriking.  Science,  philofophy, 
and  literature,  fuffered  nothing  in  being  neglected, 
and  even  defpifed,  by  a  man  of  this  character.  He 
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was  fucceeded  by  Nicomedes  II.  a  fon  worthy  of 
fuch  a  father,  as  he  befprinkled  the  Heps  of  the 
throne  with  the  blood  of  his  brothers.  It  is  faid 
that  he  afcended  to  it  over  the  body  of  his  father, 
whom  he  had  caufed  to  be  aflaflinated.  If  this  be 
true  it  may  be  remarked,  that  his  fon  Nicomedes 
III.  ferved  him  in  the  fame  manner.  The  repu¬ 
tation  of  Nicomedes  IV.  has  been  tarnilhed  by  the 
too  intimate  connexion  which  he  had  with  Julius 
Casfar.  This  race  ended  with  the  fourth,  and 
with  him  alfo  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  which 
was  incorporated  with  the  republic. 

,  '  i 

Colchis. 

Colchis,  called  at  prefent  Mingrelia,  was  peopled  C  be- 
in  the  time  of  Sefoflris  by  a  colony  of  Egyptians ;  na,thcPoU- 

J  7  ’  tusEuxinus, 

at  lean  as  is  fuppofed,  becaufe  the  Colchians  had  Armenia, 

l  Pontis,  and 

a  refemblance  to  the  Egyptians  by  their  brown  Sarmath. 
curled  hair,  their  language,  and  circumcifion.  But 
it  appears  that  before  this  colony  the  country  had 
inhabitants,  who  are  faid  to  have  come  from  Ar¬ 
menia.  Colchis  fent  us  pheafants,  fo  called  from 
a  fmall  illand  in  the  river  Phafis-,  where  they  were 
'found  in  great  quantity.  Some  of  its  rivers  wafh- 
ed  down,  in  their  courfe,  fmall  feales  of  gold, 
which  were  caught  in  fleeces  extended  by  the 
inhabitants  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  ;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  golden 
fleece.  Commercial  nations  went  thither  to  trade 
for  thefe  treafures  :  and  hence  the  expedition  of 
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Iberia,  be¬ 
tween  Col¬ 
chis, Pontus, 
Caucafus, 
Albania, a:*d 
Media. 


the  Argonauts,  who  were  merchants,  or  free¬ 
booters,  and  perhaps  both.  The  king’s  daughter 
having  conceived  a  paffion  for  Jafon,  their  chief, 
fmoothed  every  difficmlty  that  flood  in  the  way  of 
their  defigns,  whether  robbery  or  commerce,  and 
fuffered  herfelf  to  be  carried  off.  Such  appears 
to  have  been  the  real  facl  in  regard  to  the 
hiflory  of  this  famous  expedition.  In  more  mo¬ 
dern  times  Diofcourias  w*as  a  city  celebrated  by 
its  opulence  and  trade.  It  wras  much  frequented 
by  merchants  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Pliny 
pofitively  fays,  with  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
wifhes  to  be  believed,  that  three  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  languages  were  fpoken  in  this  city ;  and  that 
the  merchants  of  Rome,  w'ho  traded  to  Colchis, 
were  obliged  to  have  a  hundred  and  thirty  inter¬ 
preters  in  Diofcourias.  Mithridates  had  a  fon 
who  was  king  of  Colchis ;  and  Pompey  dragged 
another  of  its  kings  at  his  car  in  triumph.  We 
find  alfo  a  king  of  Colchis  under  Trajan.  It  was 
governed  by  the  praetors  of  Bithynia  and  Pon¬ 
tus,  but  without  being  incorporated  with  thefe 
provinces. 

Iberia. 

Iberia  is  that  part  of  Georgia  which  the  Per- 
fians,  to  whom  it  belongs,  call  Gurgiflan.  It  is 
as  deflitute  of  rivers  as  Colchis  is  full  of  them. 
The  names  of  feveral  tribes  of  its  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  flill  preferved.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
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that  Spain,  called  by  the  ancients  Iberia,  derived 
its  name  from  this  Afiatic  Iberia,  and  that  the 
Argonauts  tranfported  thither  a  number  of  Ibe¬ 
rians,  fufficient.  to  people  that  large  country  of 
Europe.  The  accounts  given  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  fhew  that  they  were  a  people  worthy  of 
efteem.  They  were  divided  into  four  claffes — the 
nobility,  priefts,  foldiers,  and  farmers.  The  king 
was  taken  from  the  firft  clafs,  and  was  always  the 
oldeft  relation  of  the  deceafed  monarch.  Age 
thus  placed  at  the  head  of  juftice,  and  the  army, 
a  prince  of  the  royal  blood.  The  priefts,  befides 
the  functions  of  their  miniftry,  difcharged  thofe 
alfo  of  judges.  The  farmers  were  {killed  in  agri¬ 
culture  ;  the  citizens  were  induftrious ;  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  mountains  were  fomewhat  favage 
and  rude.  This  nation  confided  of  two  kinds  of 
people  :  one  part  by  their  want  of  civilization  were 
like  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  ;  the  other, 
thofe  who  refided  in  the  plains,  might,  on  account 
of  the  eafe  and  dignity  of  their  manners,  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Medes  and  the  Armenians.  One  of 
their  kings,  named  Artoces,  held  out  for  fome 
time  againft  Pompey  ;  but  courage,  badly  direct¬ 
ed,  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  way  to  valour, 
a  {lifted  by  difcipline.  The  Iberians,  though  rout¬ 
ed,  would  never  furrender.  They  retired  to  a 
foreft,  and  wounded  the  Romans  with  their  ar¬ 
rows  from  the  tops  of  trees  ;  but  the  Romans 
Tet  fire  to  them,  and  they  all  peri  (bed  in  the  con- 
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flagration.  The  emperors  long  confidered  Ibe¬ 
ria  as  a  rampart  againft  the  invafion  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  ;  and  for  this  reafon  they  fupported  its 
kings,  as  being  more  interefted  than  fmall  con¬ 
federations  in  defending  their  dates  againft  every 
attack.  The  names  of  feveral  of  their  princes, 
till  the  reign  of  Vefpaftan,  have  been  preferved  j 
but  we  are  unacquainted  with  their  actions. 

Albania. 

Aib.nia,  The  Perfians,  who  are  the  prefent  poflfeflfors  of 
Ib.ria,  the  Albania,  have  called  it  the  province  of  Shirvan.  It 
Caucafas^  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  wine, 
and  Arme-  p_s  ^habitants  lived,  for  a  long  time,  in  a  ftate  of 
ftmplicity  highly  extolled ;  but  which  approached 
near  to  ftupidity,  ftnce  they  were  incapable  of 
counting  above  a  hundred,  and  were  unacquainted 
with  weights  and  meafures.  It  is  faid  alfo  that 
courage  among  them  belonged  exclufively  to  the 
women ;  becaufe  they  were  defcended  from  the 
Amazons.  But  did  not  the  blood  of  thefe  female 
warriors  flow  alfo  in  the  veins  of  the  men  ?  That 
bloom  of  health  which  fhone  forth  in  the  faces  of 
the  women  may  be  afcribed  to  the  falubrity  of  the 
climate.  The  Albanians  had  a  moft  profound 
refpeft  for  old  age.  We  are  told  by  ancient 
authors  that,  in  this  fmall  diftrict,  there  were 
twenty-fix  petty  fovereignties,  in  each  of  which  a 
different  language  was  fpoken  ;  that  a  chief  united 
thefe  principalities,  formed  them  into  one  king- 
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dom,  and  put  an  end  to  that  multiplicity  of  lan¬ 
guages  which  is  hardly  credible.  One  of  its  fove- 
reigns,  named  Orsefes,  refilled  Pompey.  His  army 
was  commanded  by  his  brother  Cods,  whom  the 
Roman  general  was  not  able  to  overcome  but  by 
dratagem  ;  and  Cofis,  even  though  furprized,  did 
not  yield  the  victory  but  with  his  life.  He  perilhed 
by  the  hand  of  Pompey,  during  a  clofe  combat  in 
the  hotted  of  the  battle.  The  kings  of  Albania 
were  treated  by  the  Eaftern  emperors  with  more 
or  lefs  kindnefs,  according  to  circumftances ;  fome- 
times  refpedted,  and  fometimes  defpifed.  This  is 
all  that  we  know  of  them  from  the  imperfect  ac¬ 
counts  left  us  by  hillorians.  They,  however, 
feem  to  Ihew  that  Albania  had  kings  even  under 
Jultinian  II. 

The  three  kingdoms  lad  mentioned,  Colchis, 
Iberia,  and  Albania,  form  the  mod  condderable 
part  of  Georgia.  Some  modern  travellers  give  a 
mod  flattering  defcription  of  the  country,  and  ex¬ 
tol  the  admirable  purity  of  its  air  ;  the  excellence 
of  its  fruits,  the  exquiflte  delicacy  of  its  wines, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  women.  “  The  Georgian 
“  women,”  fays  Chardin,  “  are  tall,  and  have 
“  a  dignified  air,  their  Ihape  is  not  fpoilt  by  cor- 
“  pulency,  and  their  waids  are  exceedingly  de- 

licate.”  Tournefort  fays :  “  The  Georgian 
“  women  did  not  at  all  furprize  me.  I  expected 
<c  to  fee  perfect  beauties.  They  indeed  are  no 
“  ways  difagreeable,  and  may  even  pafs  for  beau- 
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“  ties,  if  compared  with  the  Curds.”  This  is  but 
a  poor  panegyric-.  The  two  obfervers  cannot  be 
reconciled,  but  by  faying  that  in  Georgia,  as  every¬ 
where  elfe,  fome  of  the  women  are  beautiful,  fome 
moderately  fo,  and  others  ugly. 

Bosporus. 

-Eofporus,  We  cannot  better  point  out  the  fituation  of  the 
Colchis,  the  Rates  of  the  Bofporian  princes,  than  by  faying 
Euxinus,  that  the  Crimea  was  the  centre  of  them.  Setting 
Tanais.  out  from  that  peninfula,  and  extending  thence 

into  the  neighbouring  countries,  we  lhall  fome- 
times  comprehend  in  them  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and 
fometimes  exclude  it.  This  may  ferve  to  explain 
why  the  ancient  authors  have  not  offended  againft 
the  truth,  when  fome  of  them  fay  that  the  kingdom 
of  Bofporus  was  covered  with  forefts  and  eternal 
fi  gs,  and  that  the  fun  there  never  difplayed  his 
beneficent  rays ;  others,  that  it  was  fertile,  agree¬ 
able,  well  cultivated,  and  between  the  mountains 
interfperfed  with  woods  and  delightful  plains.  The 
fame  diverfity  is  found  in  the  manners  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  in  one  place  mild,  in  another  favage  : 
in  thdaccounts  of  their  commerce;  flourifhing  in  one 
diftridt,  in  another  totally  annihilated  :  in  the  topo¬ 
graphic  defcription  of  the  country  ;  ornamented 
with  populous  cities,  placed  clofe  to  fcattered 
hamlets  fcarcely  inhabited  :  and  laftly,  in  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  hiftory  of  their  kings ;  weak  and 
powerful,  conquerors  and  fubdued.  It  would  ap- 
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pear  that  the  fate  of  this  country — palling  in  fuc- 
ceffion  from  the  hands' of  its  kings  to  the  Romans; 
from  the  latter  to  the  Thracians,  the  Scythians- 
and  the  Sarmatians ;  from  them  to  the  Genoefe, 
during  the  Crufades ;  from  the  Genoefe  to  the 
Tartars ;  from  the  Tartars  to  the  Turks ;  and 
from  the  Turks  to  the  Ruffians — has  been  to  ex¬ 
perience  continual  changes. 

Bofporus,  at  a  very  early  period,  was  governed 
by  kings ;  who  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
Athenians.  The  chief  bond  of  their  union  was 
commerce.  The  trade  which  thefe  republicans 
had  eftablilhed  in  Bofporus  was  of  fo  much  value 
to  them,  that  they  confecrated  the  remembrance 
of  it  by  religious  monuments.  ^Two  of  thefe  kings 
made  an  annual  prefent  to  Demofthenes  of  a  thou- 
fand  bulhels  of  wheat.  The  Athenians  believed, 
no  doubt,  when  the  orator,  in  his  harangues, 
faid  any  thing  in  favour  of  the  commerce  of 
Bofporus,  that  he  fpoke  only  with  a  view  to  the 
intereft  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Such  is  the  manner 
in  which  republics  are  condufted.  In  the  frag¬ 
ments  left  us  of  the  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Bofpo¬ 
rus,  we  find  bloody  wars ;  the  people  ruined, 
court  intrigues,  affaffinations,  -and  the  maffacre  of 
whole  families ;  but  we  find  alfo  fometimes  princes 
of  a  good  difpofition,  pr  who  became  good  after 
having  been  bad,  fuch  as  Eumelus,  who  caufed 
his  two  brothers  after  they  had  revolted  to  be 
butchered,  together  with  their  children  and  friends. 
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The  people,  incenfed  by  this  barbarity,  attempted 
to  expel  him  from  the  throne ;  but  he  appeafed 
them  by  freeing  them  from  all  taxes,  and  promifmg 
to  govern  them  with  moderation  and  juffice,  w7hich 
he  accordingly  did.  Such  a  king,  it  is  faid,  never 
reigned  over  Bofporus. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Bofporian  princes  is  loft  in 
the  troubles  of  the  Roman  empire  on  the  fall  of 
the  republic.  Each  party  had  alternately  in  its 
army  the  kings  of  Bofporus  with  their  troops. 
They  acquired  efteem  by  their  valour,  and  often 
obtained  high  command  on  imoortant  occafions. 
W e  are  told  of  an  Afander,  who  held  one  of  the 
firfl  offices  in  the  army  of  Auguflus.  The  empe¬ 
ror,  however,  fufpefiing  his  fidelity,  gave  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Bofporian  troops  in  the  Roman 
army  to  another,  which  fo  affected  him  that  he 
foon  after  died  of  grief.  He  was  ninety-three 
years  of  age. 

Media. 

We  make  mention  of  this  Media  rather  as  a 
Angularity  than  as  a  kingdom.  It  was  a  part  dif- 
membered  from  the  Great  Media,  which  refilled 
the  efforts  of  Alexander,  and  remained  free  under 
its  ruler  Atropatus,  from  whom  it  was  called 
Media  Atropatene.  It  maintained  itfelf  againft 
the  fucceffors  of  Alexander.  Gaza  was  its  capital. 
This  province,  or  fmall  kingdom,  had  both  land 
and  marine  forces.  The  poffeffion  of  it  was  not  a 
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matter  of  indifference  to  the  neighbouring  kings. 

The  Parthians  enjoyed  it  oftened,  and  for  the 
longed  period.  The  kings  of  that  country  gave 
the  crown  to  their  younged  brothers. 

Bactria. 

Badtria,  or  Badtriana,  at  prefent  Choraffan,  has  Ba,ftria>  be- 

1  tween  Mar- 

the  honour  of  giving;  to  the  moral  world  the  cele-  giana,  the 

.  river  Oxus, 

brated  Zoroader.  It  is  very  fmgular  that  a  legif-  Afiatic 
lator,  fo  pure,  and  fo  humane,  fhould  be  born  in  a  the  country- 
COUntry  where  the  women,  both  married  and  un-  Meffagetae. 
married,  were  unacquainted  with  chadity ;  and 
where  the  inhabitants  kept  dogs,  didinguifhed  by 
the  epithet  of  fepulchral,  for  the  purpofe  of  de¬ 
vouring  thofe  who  lived  too  long.  It  was,  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  vicious  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  horrid  practices  filling  the  honed  and 
fenfible  mind  of  Zoroader  with  difgud,  that  he 
was  formed  to  virtue.  Good  fometimes  arifes 
from  an  excefs  of  evil.  Extremes  meet  in  the 
phyfical  date  of  Bactria,  as  it  is  fuppofed  they 
may  have  approached  in  the  morals  of  the  people. 

Some  of  its  didridts,  watered  by  the  Oxus,  were 
remarkable  for  their  fertility  and  productions. 

-From  thefe  regions,  where  the  eye  is  delighted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  meads,  where  numerous 
herds  are  feen  fporting  in  the  plains,  the  traveller, 
advancing  fouthwards,  enters  deferts  which  can 
be  traverfed  only  in  the  night-time  by  following 
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the  direction  of  the  liars,  at  the  rifque  of  being 
buried  under  mountains  of  fand. 

The  Bactrians  have  at  all  times  been  warlike^ 
and  their  kings  turned  this  propensity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  their  advantage.  The  firft  after  Alexander 
was  Theodotus,  who  from  being  governor  became 
Sovereign.  He  was  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Euthydemus ;  and  the  latter  was  Succeeded,  but 
without  violence,  by  a  third  brother  named  Me¬ 
nander,  who,  becauSe  a  conqueror,  and  becaufe  the 
honour  which  he  acquired  to  his  kingdom  made 
the  Badrians  blind  to  the  horrors  of  war,  was 
adored  by  his  fubjects.  He  was  deeply  regretted 
by  them  when  he  died  ;  and  as  each  city  wifhed 
to  have  his  body,  to  prevent  all  difcord,  the  alhes 
were  dillributed  among  them.  Each  of  them  pre¬ 
served  the  valuable  remains  in  a  monument,  which 
attelled  both  the  merit  of  the  monarch  and  the 
affection  of  the  people.  One  of  the  Succeeding 
princes  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  entrull  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom  to  his  Son,  while  he  was  ab- 
fent  on  a  diftant  expedition.  This  young  prince, 
being  accuftomed  to  authority,  could  not  behold 
the  return  of  his  father  without  difpleafure,  and 
therefore  he  caufed  him  to  be  alfalfinated.  But 
he  derived  very  little  advantage  from  his  crime, 
which  Scattered  the  feeds  of  difcord  among  his 
fubjeds.  One  party  called  in  the  Parthians,  who 
put  to  death  the  parricide,  and  feized  on  Bac- 
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triana.  From  their  hands  it  paffed  into  thofe  of 
the  Scythians,  then  to  the  Huns,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Perfians,  who  have  it  hill  in  their  poffefiion, 

Edessa. 

The  kingdom  of  Edeffa  confifted  of  one  city,  Edoira  in 
and  without  doubt  a  territory  of  fome  extent,  tamiaP 
enriched  and  rendered  famous  by  a  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Syrian  goddefs.  The  chiefs  of  this 
petty  ftate,  called  fometimes  kings  and  fometimes 
princes,  were  all  named  Abgarus.  Pompey  did 
not  difdain  to  form  an  alliance  with  one  of  them, 
who  affifted  him  by  his  fervices  and  advice,  as  well 
as  by  fupplying  him  with  provifions.  The  defec. 
tion  of  an  Abgarus  occafioned  a  Roman  army  to 
be  defeated  by  the  Parthians.  Trajan  treated  with 
great  refpeft  an  Abgarus  VI.  a  prince  worthy  of 
elleem  on  account  of  his  virtues.  Caracalla  put 
an  end  to  this  fmall  kingdom,  by  caufing  the  laft 
of  thefe  monarchs  to  be  arrefted  and  kept  a  pri- 
foner  at  Rome.  He  reduced  it  to  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince. 

Emesa. 

The  firft  king  of  Emefa,  fituated  in  Syria  on  Emefa  in 
the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  was  an  Arab,  who  efla-  ~>r  * 
bliihed  and  preferved  this  fmall  kingdom  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  difunion  of  the  Seleucidae.  Its  ' 
monarchs  were  fome  of  thofe  petty  princes  whom 
the  Romans  honoured  with  their  alliance  when 
they  had  need  of  them,  and  whom  they  defpifed 
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when  their  purpofes  were  anfwered.  The  emperor 
Octavianus,  however,  did  not  fo  far  defpife  one  of 
the  kings  of  Emefa,  named  Alexander,  as  to  fuffer 
him  to  enjoy  his  fmall  monarchy  in  peace.  He 
had  been  indebted  for  it  to  Anthony,  and  this 
was  enough  to  induce  Auguftus  to  turn  his  arms 
againft  him.  Auguftus  defeated  him,  and  after 
leading  him  in  triumph  caufed  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  Emeftans  and  the  Jews  were  often  in 
alliance.  The  Arabs  poffeffed  Emefa  under  the 
name  of  the  lturaeans. 

Adiabene. 

Adiabene  is  ftill  a  fmall  kingdom,  which  was 
indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  fall  of  the  Seleucidse. 
One  of  its  kings,  named  Monobazus,  married  his 
filter  Helena,  who  brought  him  two  fons,  Mono¬ 
bazus,  the  eldeft,  and  Izates.  The  king’s  whole 
affection  was  centred  in  Izates,  the  younger  ;  and 
as  this  predilection  occafioned  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  at  court,  which  was  filled  with  many  other 
fons  of  the  monarch,  he  fent  Izates  to  finilh  his 
education  with  a  neighbouring  prince.  Finding 
himfelf  advance  in  age,  he  was  defirous  to  fee 
Izates  again  before  he  died.  When  this  beloved 
fon  arrived,  his  father,  after  the  moft  tender  re¬ 
ception,  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  province  per¬ 
petually  perfumed  with  odoriferous  plants,  where 

he  lived  till  his  father’s  death.  When  the  monarch 
1 

had  clofed  his  eyes,  his  widow  Helena  affembled 
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the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  and  faid  :  44  Izates 
44  has  been  chofen  by  his  father  to  fucceed  him  ; 
44  but  before  he  is  proclaimed  I  am  defirous  to 
44  know  your  wifhes,  being  fully  perfuaded  that 
44  no  prince  can  reign  with  tranquillity  who  has 
44  not  the  happinefs  of  pleafmg  his  fubjects.”  On 
this  fpeech  they  all  threw  themfelves  prodrate, 
and  fwore  that  they  would  make  it  a  facred  duty 
to  obey  Izates.  44  Only  give  us  orders,  princefs,” 
added  they,  44  if  you  dread  any  of  the  king’s 
44  other  children,  we  are  ready  to  difpatch  them.” 
44  Moderate  your  eagernefs,”  replied  the  merci¬ 
ful  Helena  ;  44  let  no  blood  be  fned  but  by  the 
44  command  of  the  new  king.”  The  nobility, 
however,  demanded  that  thefe  princes  fuppofed  to 
be  dangerous  might  at  lead  be  placed  under  a 
trudy  and  fure  guard ;  and  they  begged  her  to 
choofe  any  one  of  her  fons,  whom  fhe  might 
think  mod  animated  with  zeal  and  love  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  to  govern  till  the  new  mo¬ 
narch  fhould  arrive.  But  will  it  be  believed  that 
Helena,  after  having  manifeded  her  attachment  to 
Izates,  named  her  elded  fon  Monobazus  to  the 
throne,  giving  him  the  crown,  the  fceptre,  a  ring, 
and  the  royal  mantle,  along  with  fovereign  power. 
Monobazus,  however,  returned  the  whole  to  Izates 
a-s  foon  as  he  arrived.  Thefe  two  brothers  lived 
with  great  unanimity,  even  in  regard  to  religion. 
They  both  abjured  the  idolatry  of  their  ancedors 
and  embraced  Judaifm,  after  the  example  of  their 
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mother  Helena.  Monobazus,  inflead  of  turning 
to  advantage  the  troubles  occafioned  in  the  king¬ 
dom  by  this  change  of  religion,  afliffed  Izates  to 
allay  them.  The  king,  therefore,  at  his  death, 
though  he  had  children,  left  the  crown  to  his 
brother,  who  was  not  able  to  tranfmit  it  to  his 
nephews,  becaufe  they  were  carried  by  Titus  to 
Rome  after  the'  taking  of  Jerufalem,  where  their 
grandmother  had  educated  them  in  the  Jewifh 
religion.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  ever 
returned  to  their  own  country.  We  find  fome 
kings  of  their  race,  or  at  leaft  of  the  fame  name, 
till  the  reign  of  Sapor  II.  king  of  Perfia,  who 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Adiabene. 


Elymais. 


Elymais, 

between 

a 

ana  the 
Perfian 
Gulph. 


Elymais  was  divided  into  three  provinces.  The 
origin  of  this  kingdom  is  as  old  as  the  decline  of 
the  Perfian  empire.  Its  inhabitants  were  excel¬ 
lent  warriors,  celebrated  for  their  dexterity  in  dif- 
charging  arrows.  Neither  the  Parthians  nor  the 
Syro  -  Macedonians  were  able  to  fubdue  them. 
They  were  always  -governed  by  native  princes, 
who  are  known  only  by  their  names  inferted  in 
treaties  made  with  other  monarchs.  Scarcely 
fhould  we  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Elymaeans 
themfelves,  had  they  not  pofleffed  temples  of  great 
opulence,  which  tempted  the  avarice  of  various 
princes.  A  king  of  the  Parthians  carried  away 
from  them  great  riches ;  but  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
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was  repulfed  from  one  of  the  temples  of  Diana, 
Antiochus  the  Great  from  one  dedicated  to  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  the  facrilegious  plunderers  experienced 
lhameful  defeats. 

Characene. 

The  fmall  kingdom  of  Characene,  which  did  characene, 

t  on  the  Per- 

not  extend  beyond  the  city  of  Chorax,  was  found-  fi an  Guiph, 
ed  by -the  Arabs.  It  was  at  firft  called  Alex-  Tigris  and 

.  .  r  ,  r  .  r  ,  .  r  the  Eulceus. 

andria,  from  the  name  or  its  rounder,  and  after¬ 
wards  Antioch,  becaufe  it  had  been  repaired  by 
Antiochus.  ft  got  the  name  of  Chorax,  that  is, 
the  Mole,  from  an  Arabian  king  having  fecured  it, 
as  well  as  the  whole  country,  from  the  inundations 
of  the  Tigris  by  a  mole  a  league  and  a  half  in 
length.  Its  three  names,  therefore,  are  all  expref- 
five  of  benefits.  Of  the  only  two  kings  of  Chara¬ 
cene  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  one  lived 
eighty-five,  and  the  other  ninety-five  years. 

Comagene. 

'  After  two  kings,  pollerior  to  the  time  of  Pom-  Comagene 

in  Syria. 

pey — for  before  that  period  none  are  mentioned  in 
hifiory — Antiochus  II.  who  attained  to  the  throne 
wfith  the  confent  of  Auguftus,  left  the  crown 
under  Tiberius  without  a  mafter.  The  people 
wifhed  to  be  governed  by  a  king,  and  the  nobility 
by  a  Roman  magiftrate.  The  motives  for  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  may  be  readily  conceived.  The 
people,  when  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  muff  fee 
their  tranquillity  in  the  authority  of  one  chief, 
who  may  be  able  to  prevent  the  opprefiion  of  the  • 
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great ;  and  the  latter  prefer  the  reprefentative  of  a 
diftant  power  which  they  govern,  and  in  which 
they  participate.  The  opinion  of  the  nobility  pre¬ 
vailed,  but  their  triumph  was  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion.  Caligula  reftored  the  kingly  government  in 
Comagene,  which  under  Vefpafian  was  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 

Chalcidene. 

The  capital  of  the  fmall  kingdom  of  Chalci- 
dony  was .  Chalcis,  the  pofition  of  which  ,  often 
rendered  it  the  theatre  of  the  wars  between  the 
kings  of  Syria,  Bamafcus,  Coelefyria,  Judea,  and 
Egypt.  One  of  its  kings,  named  Ptolemy,  en- 
trufted  his  fon  Philippion  to  efcort  to  him  Alex¬ 
andria,  the  daughter  of  Ariftobulus  king  of  the 
Jews,  a  princefs  of  great  beauty,  of  whom  he  was 
enamoured  5  but  the  fon  having  as  good  a  tafle  as 
his  father,  married  her  by  the  way.  We  find 
between  Lyfias  his  fucccffor,  and  Pacorus  king  of 
the  Parthians,  a  treaty  which  contains  this  fmgular 
claufe,  that  the  Parthian  was  to  furnifh  him  with 
troops  againft  a  king  of  Judea,  on  his  giving  him  a 
large  fum  of  money,  and  five  hundred  women. 

Jews. 

The  intercourfe  which  feveral  of  thefe  petty 
kingdoms  had  with  the  Jews,  leads  us  back  to 
thefe  people.  The  feventy  years’  captivity  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  having  elapfed, 
it  p leafed  God  to  raife  to  the  throne  of  Perfia  the 
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famous  Cyrus.  The  firft  year  of  his  reign  he 
publifhed  an  edift,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  Judea.  Some  of 
them  had  the  addrefs  or  induftry  to  obtain  riches, 
and  eVen  to  rife  from  a  hate  of  flavery  to  offices 
of  dignity.  It  was  not  thefe,  therefore,  who  were 
anxious  to  quit  thofe  places  where  they  had  formed 
for  themfelves  a  new  country,  but  the  poorer  claffes 
with  a  few  zealots,  the  number  of  whom  is  efti- 
mated  at  about  feventy  thoufand.  It  would  have 
been  impoffible  for  the  greater  part  of  them  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  journey,  had  they  not  been  affifted  by 
the  charitable  contributions  of  their  countrymen, 
who  remained  in  Babylon,  and  different  parts  of 
the  Affyrian  empire,  where  they  had  been  fold  as 
Haves. 

The  facred  utenfils,  which  had  been  carried 
away  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus  caufed  to  be  re- 
ftored  to  Zerubbabel,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
whom,  together  with  Joffiua,  he  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  colony.  Thefe  chiefs  coile&'ed  as 
many  as  they  could  of  the  priefts,  levites,  fingers, 
and  other  officers  of  the  temple,  which  they  were 
authorized  to  rebuild.  The  dimenfions  of  it  ’(vere 
fettled  by  Cyrus.  This  was  the  firft  work  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Jews  after  their  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  they  found  themfelves  interrupted  in 
their  defign  by  the  Samaritans,  who  had  offered 
to  affift  them.  Either  from  jealoufy  or  contempt 
the  Jews  refufed  their  aid,  and  from  that  moment 
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the  Samaritans  refumed  their  former  fentiments  cf 
enmity,  which  they  before  ieemed  defirous  cf  ab¬ 
juring.  They  fucceeded  in  earning  the  work  to 
be  impended  by  authority  for  feveral  years  ;  but 
it  was  again  begun  by  the  order  of  Darius,  and 


carried  to  fuch  a  flare  of  advancement  as  allowed 


of  its  being  folemnly  dedicated. 
tizi,.  1541.  Either,  railed  to  the  throne  of  Ahafuerus,  be* 
came  to  the  Jews  a  protection,  from  which  they 
derived  great  advantages.  By  her  influence  the 
adminiftration  of  the  body  atTenlbled  in  Judea  was 
entruiled  to  Ezra  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  a  man 
equally  zealous  as  learned.  Ke  fet  out  for  Jeru- 
falem  with  a  neve  company,  and  money  arifing 
from  the  donations  lent  bv  the  rich  to  their  indi- 

j 

gent  brethren.  Ezra  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 


thofe  things  which  regarded  religion.  He  reftored 
o  o  c 

nee  Jewifh  doctrine  to  its  primitive  llate,  made  an 
accurate  copy  of  the  facred  books,  and  corrected 
the  liturgy.  An  important  deviation  from  the 
law  attracted  alfo  his  attention.  Many  of  the 
Jews,  even  priefts  and  Levites,  having  contraded 
marriages  with  foreigners,  Ezra  obliged  them  to 
promife  an  oath,  that  they  would  fend  away  nbt 
only  their  wives  but  alio  their  children. 

NotwitWlanding  the  favours  of  the  Pernan  mo¬ 
narch,  the  Jewifh  colony  did  not  profper  as  had 
been  expected.  It  appears  that  Ezra  was  a  man 
more  calculated  for  religious  affairs  than  affairs 
cf  date.  Nehemiah,  cup-bearer  of  the  king  of 
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Perfia,  a  Jew  diftinguilhed  by  his  talents  and  vir¬ 
tue,  became  much  interacted  in  the  fuccefs  of  the 
re-eftablifhmeht  of  his  brethren.  He* procured 
leave  to  go  to  Judea  ;  and  fet  out,  not  as  his  pre- 
deceffor,  with  a  timid  and  indigent  company,  but 
with  a  good  efcort,  and  very  extenfive  powers,  in 
order  to  reftore  the  police,  and  to  remove  every 
obftacle  that  malevolence  or  jealoufy  might  throw 
in  the  way  of  his  defigns.  His  firft  meafure  was 
to  reftore  the  walls  of  Jerufalem.  He  engaged 
thofe  moft  dillinguifhed  by  their  birth,  or  their 
riches,  to  build  houfes  in  the  city  ;  and  when  he 
had  affembled  them,  he  announced  a  public  read¬ 
ing  of  the  law.  Ezra  affumed  this  talk  himfelf, 
and  explained  it  verfe  by  verfe.  The  people' 
melted  into  tears  of  repentance  for  their  paft  tranf- 
greffions ;  and  Nehemiah  took  advantage  of  this 
difpofition  to  make  them  enter  into  a  folemn 
engagement  refpe&ing  three  important  points  : 
i.  Not  to  contract  marriages  with  idolaters,  and 
to  confent  to  the  diffolution  of  thofe  which  already 
exifted.  2.  To  obferve  the  fabbaths  every  feventh 
day,  as  well  as  every  feventh  year.  3.  To  pay 
with  punctuality  the  tribute  to  the  temple,  for  the 
,  reparation  of  the  building,  and  the  fupport  of  its 
minifters. 

Nehemiah  was  obliged  by  the  duties  of  his 
office  to  return  to  Perfia,  and  the  people  finding 
him  no  longer  prefent  forgot  their  engagements. 
The  fervile  complacency  of  the  higb-prieft  fullered 
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ftrangers  to  be  introduced  into  the  interior  parr* 
of  the  temple,  and  to  lodge  in  it  ;  and  the  magi- 
ftrates  allowed  trade  and  commerce  to  be  carried 
on  on  the  fabbath-day.  The  people  ceafed  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  temple,  and  tythes  to  the  levites. 
The  facrifices  were  interrupted.  Five  years’  ab- 
fence  produced  all  thefe  diforders.  Nehemiah, 
however,  returned,  and  by  his  firmnefs,  mild  con¬ 
duct,  example,  and  exhortations,  brought  the  peo¬ 
ple  back  to  their  civil  and  religious  duties.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  the  government  of  this 
virtuous  man  continued.  He  was  exceedingly 
rich,  and  poffeffed  an  immenfe  private  fortune,  fince 
he  admitted  every  day  to  his  table  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  chief  ;men  of  the  nation,  befides  foreigners 
of  diftinclicn,  who  came  to  Jerufalem.  Yet  he 
never  touched  any  of  the  falary  or  perquifites  at¬ 
tached  to  his  office  as  governor.  After  him  it 
was  aboliffied,  and  the  power  paffied  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  high-priefts,  or  thofe  who  pre- 
fided  over  the  facrifices.  We  may  afcribe  the 
misfortunes  with  which  the  Jews  after  that  period 
were  oppreffed  to  thofe  who  afpired  at  that  high 
dignity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  intereff  to  thofe  in¬ 
trigues  by  which  they  were  railed  to  the  ponti¬ 
fical  chair,  and  driven  from  it.  We  always  find 
one  ambitious  man,  either  alone  or  affifled  by 
his  family,  wrefling  the  tiara  from  another,  and 
placing  it  upon  his  own  head.  For  whole  cen- 
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ttiries  this  was  the  chief  object  on  which  every  mind 
was  employed,  and  which  engaged  public  attention; 
The  candidates  purchafed  the  high  -  priefthood 
from  the  Syrian  governors,  retained  it  by  the 
force  of  money,  and  opprefled  the  people,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  might  fulfil  their  pecuniary  engage¬ 
ments.  There  was  no  energy  among  thefe  de¬ 
graded  people  ;  no  dignity  among  the  great ; '  no 
forefight,  no  thought  of  purfiling  proper  ineafures 
againll  foreign  invaders ;  and  confequently  terror 
and  confternation  prevailed  on  the  leaft  alarm. 
Amidll  this  uniformity  of  events,  deftitute  of  fplen- 
dour  or  greatnefs,  it  would  be  difficult,  as  already 
obferved,  to  find  any  of  thofe  (hiking  incidents 
which  form  as  it  were  the  foul  of  hiftory,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  agreeable. 

Johanan,  the  fir'd:  of  thefe  priefts  who  became 
fovereigns,  fought  with  his  brother  even  in  the 
temple,  becaufe  he  had  made  intered:  with  Ba- 
gofes,  the  governor  of  Phoenicia,  in  order  that  he 
might  fucceed  him.  Having  knocked  his  brother 
down,  Bagofes,  who  was  informed  of  the  acci¬ 
dent,  ran  to  feparate  them.  The  blow  proved 
mortal,  and  the  people  attempted  to  prevent  Ba¬ 
gofes  from  entering  the  temple,  led:  it  (hould  be 
prophaned.  Bagofes,  however,  forced  the  gates, 
and  faid  :  “  Am  I  more  impure  than  the  carcafe 
u  extended  at  my  feet?”  As  corporal  puniffi- 
ment  infiitled  on  the  murderer  would  have  pro- 
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duced  him  nothing,  he  fubjected  him  to  a  heavy 
fine. 

The  interview  between  the  high-priefl  Jaddua 
and  Alexander  was  attended  with  fome  remark¬ 
able  circumftances.  The  conqueror  had  come  to 
Jerufalem,  highly  incenfed  againfl:  the  Jews,  be- 
caufe  they  refufed  to  fupply  his  troops  with  pro- 
vifions  during  the  fiege  of  Tyre.  As  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  defend  themfelves  againfl:  a 
triumphant  army,  commanded  by  fuch  a  chief, 
jaddua  ordered  the  people  to  drefs  themfelves  in 
white,  and  placing  himfelf  at  their  head,  in  his 
facerdotai  robes,  accompanied  by  the  other  priefts, 
habited  in  the  like  manner,  they  all  went  in  pro- 
ceflion  to  meet  Alexander.  The  conqueror  of 
Alia  was  much  ftruck  with  this  religious  pomp. 
He  approached  the  high-priefl:  with  refpeft,  and 
inclined  his  body  before  him  with  veneration.  His 
courtiers  having  exprefied  their  aftoniflnnent  at 
this  fubmiflion  ;  “  It  is  not,5’  faid  he,  “  the  high- 
S£  priefl:  whom  I  adore,  but  that  God  whofe  mini- 
“  fter  he  is.  I  now  recognize  the  minifler,  whom 
“  the  fame  God  fhewed  me  in  a  dream,  to  en- 
“  courage  me  to  the  conqueft  of  Perfia.”  The 
high-priefl:  declared  that  this  fuppliant  proceflion 
had  been  prefcribed  to  him  in  a  dream  alfo  ;  and 
Alexander,  on  his  fide,  afligned  a  divine  caufe 
for  his  clemency.  All  this  may  be  explained 
without  any  miracle.  We  know  by  the  journey 
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which  Alexander  .undertook  to  the  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon,  that  he  was  fond  of  infpiring  a  be¬ 
lief  of  his  being  protected  by  the  deity.  It  was 
the  interefl  of  the  high-pried;  alfo  to  diffufe  an 
opinion  calculated  to  give  confidence  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  which  might  induce  the  conqueror  to 
entertain  favourable  fentiments  towards  a  nation 
wrho  were  under  the  protection  of  God.  The  Jews' 
fhewed  to  Alexander  thofe  prophefies  which  an¬ 
nounced  his  victories.  He  admired  the  temple, 
and  offered  up  facrifice  in  it.  Daring  his  whole 
reign  the  jews  enjoyed  great  tranquillity.  He  in¬ 
vited  a  great  number  of  them  to  Alexandria,  his 
new  city,  and  gave  them  great  privileges. 

The  ftridtnefs  of  the  Jews  in  obferving  the  fab- 
bath,  occafioned  Jerufalem  to  be  taken  by  Ptolemy. 
Knowing  that  they  were  determined  not  to  defend 
themfelves  on  that  day,  he  appeared  before  the 
city,  and  entered  it  without  the  leafl  refiftance. 
He  carried  with  him  to  Egypt  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  prisoners.  The  immenfe  number  of  people 
taken  from  Judea  on  different  occafions  is  afto- 
nifhing.  We  have  no  inflance  in  hiftory  of  any 
other  people  always  deftroyed  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  yet  always  reviving. 

We  might  clafs  together  the  adventure  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator  king  of  Egypt,  and  that  of 
JHeliodorus,  the  envoy  of  a  governor  of  Syria, 
already  mentioned  ;  but  which  re-appears  here 
with  new  circumftances.  Ptolemy,  (truck  with 
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the  auguft  majefty  of  the  Jewifh  ceremonies, 
thought  he  fhould  behold  more  if  he  entered  the 
interior  part  of  the  temple,  which  was  acceffible 
only  to  the  priefts.  He  attempted,  therefore,  to 
force  his  way  thither  ;  but  beiiig  repulfed  by  a 
divine  power,  he  was  fo  overcome  by  terror,  that 
bis  fervants  were  obliged  to  carry  him  out  of  the 
temple.  Heliodorus,  who  came  with  a  more  cri¬ 
minal  defign,  experienced  worfe  treatment.  He 
had  been  difpatched  by  the  governor  of  Syria  for 
the  purpofe  of  carrying  away  immenfe  treafures, 
which  Simon,  a  mortal  enemy  of  Onias,  the  high- 
prieft,  had  told  him  were  concealed  in  the  temple. 
In  vain  did  the  high-prieft  reprefent  to  him  the 
danger  of  his  enterprize  :  he  entered  boldly,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Syrians  ;  but  they  were  in- 
ftantly  feized  with  a  fudden  terror,  and  all  dropped 
down.  Heliodorus,  the  moll  criminal  of  the 
whole,  was  fo  dreadfully  beat  by  a  man  on  horfe- 
back,  furrounded  by  a  blaze  of  light,  that  it  was 
a  long  time  before  he  recovered.  The  king  of 
Syria,  when  he  heard  of  this  adventure,  imagined 
that  Heliodorus  had  exaggerated  in  regard  to  his 
treatment,  and  being  ftill  tempted  with  the  idea 
of  thefe  pretended  treafures,  he  endeavoured  to 
find  fome  perfon  in  whom  he  could  confide  to 
fend  in  quell  of  them.  “  If  there  is  any  one 
46  whom  you  wifh  to  punifh,”  faid  Heliodorus  to 
him,  46  difpatch  him  on  this  million  ;  and  you 
44  may  reft  allured  that  he  will  return  in  fuch  a 
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“  ftate  as  not  to  leave  you  in  any  doubt  refpedt- 
“  ing  the  prote&ion  which  God  grants  to  his 
“  temple.” 

The  hatred  of  Simon  and  Onias  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  fatal  to  the  Jews.  It  gave  rife  in  Jerufalem 
to  fa&ions,  fome  of  which  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
cure  fupport  from  the  governors  of  Syria,  and 
others  from  the  courtiers  and'  counfellors  of  the 
king.  Some  of  the  rivals  affafiinated  each  other  ; 
and  fome  ruined  themfelves  by  the  exorbitant 
price  they  gave  for  the  dignity  at  which  they  af- 
pired.  The  high-priefthood  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
higheft  bidder ;  and  it  was  even  feen  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  was  not  a  Jew.  The  people  were 
divided  between  the  candidates  ;  the  city  befieged 
the  citadel,  and  the  contending  chiefs  were  two 
brothers  alternately  conquerors  and  conquered. 
They  were  not  fparing  of  punilhment :  thofe  who 
oppofed  them  were  fubjefted  to  torture  and  death. 
Antiochus,  who  was  called  in  by  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  came  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  thefe  horrid 
events.  He  took  the  city  in  three  days ;  fold  forty 
thoufand  Jews  to  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  and 
carried  away  from  the  temple  the  vafes  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  filver.  Being  infpired  with  a  fort  of 
fury  againft  thefe  unfortunate  people,  he  inflifted 
on  them  a  humiliating  punilhment,  which  they 
had  fuffered  in  Egypt  from  the  Romans.  “  Go,” 
faid  he  to  Apollonius,  one  of  his  generals,  “  plun- 
u  der  their  cities,  put  the  men  to  the  fword,  and 
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<c  fell  the  women  and  children.”  This  cruel 
order  was  ftrictly  carried  into  execution,  efpe- 
cially  at  Jerufalem.  Apollonius  waited  for  the 
fabbath-day,  when  the  Jews  were  accuftomed  to 
affemble,  but  on  which  it  was  unlawful  for  them 
to  make  any  defenfe,  and  let  loofe  his  foldiers  on 
the  unarmed  multitude.  After  the  maffacre  the 
city  was  given  up  to  pillage.  The  Syrians  de- 
ftroyed  the  moll  beautiful  edifices,  and  with  their 
ruins  built  on  an  eminence  in  the  city  of  David  a 
fortrefs,  which  commanded  the  temple. 

Perfection.  The  facrifices  then  ceafed.  Thefe,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  were  all  that  remained  of  their  religion, 
among  a  people  divided  by  their  high-priefis,  em- 
barralfed  in  their  choice,  a  prey  to  fchifm,  and 
whofe  affedtion  was  alienated  by  the  oppreffion  of 
their  chiefs.  Scarcely  did  there  exilt  any  exter¬ 
nal  figns  of  worlhip  ;  even  circumcifion  was  ne¬ 
glected  :  but  amidft  this  almoft  general  indiffer¬ 
ence  there  were  fcill  fome  men  fincerely  attached  to 
their  religion,  whofe  admonitions  and  example  re¬ 
kindled  the  facred  flame  of  zeal  which  had  been 
almoft  extinguifhed. 

This  zeal  burft  forth  on  account  of  an  edict  of 
Antiochus,  which  forbade  any  other  gods  than 
his  own  to  be  worfhipped  in  his  flates.  The  go¬ 
vernors  of  Judea,  in  particular,  had  orders  to  put 
this  edict  in  execution  with  the  molt  inflexible 
feverity.  Atheneas,  the  minifter  of  Antiochus, 

.  being  difpatched  to*  Jerufalem,  dedicated  the  tern- 
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pie  to  Jupiter  Olympias,  and  caufed  the  datue  of 
that  deity  to  be  erefted  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings.  Thofe  who  wdhed  to  facrifice  were 
carried  thither  ;  and  if  they  refufed,  they  were 
immediately  maffacred,  or  condemned  to  perifh 
amidft  lingering  torments.  All  Judea  became  the 
theatre  of  pagan  idolatry  ;  and  the  obfervance  of 

the  fabbath  and  circumcifion  was  forbidden,  under 

\ 

-  the  fevered  penalties.  The  rigor  of  this  prohi¬ 
bition  was  extended  to  thofe  women  who  circum- 
cifed  the  children  whom  they  brought  forth. 
Thefe  unfortunate  mothers  were  led  through  the 
ffreets  of  Jerufalem,  with  their  children  hung  about 
their  necks,  and  afterwards  thrown  headlong  from 
the  fummit  of  the  walls.  Thofe  even  who  had 
merely  been  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  circum¬ 
cifion  were  put  to  death. 

The  barbarous  Atheneas  furprized  in  a  cavern 
a  numerous  company  who  had  affembled  there  to 
celebrate  the  fabbath.  After  having,  in  vain,  of¬ 
fered  them  an  amnefty,  if  they  would  abjure  their 
religion,  he  waited  for  the  fabbath-day,  when 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  all  put  to  the 
fvvord  without  making  the  lead  refidance.  His 
officers  dedroyed  all  the  facred  books  which  they 
could  find,  and  every  Jew  convifted  of  having 
concealed  any  of  them  was  put  to  death.  Among 
thofe  whofe  heroic  condancy  was  crowned  by 
martvrdom  we  mud  didinpuifii  the  venerable 

J  O 

Eleazer.  Having  refufed  to  eat  twines’  fleffi,  his 
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executioners  begged  that  out  of  regard  to  his  ex¬ 
treme  old  age  he  would  confent  to  eat  fome  other 
unforbidden  flefh,  in  order  that  they  might  make 
the  king  believe  that  he  had  obeyed  his  command. 
The  virtuous  old  man,  however,  replied  that  he 
would  prefer  the  moll  cruel  death  to  that  bafe 
diffimulation,  which  might  be  imitated  by  others  ; 
and  he  fubmitted  to  punifhment  with  firmnefs  and 
refignation.  A  woman  alfo  triumphed  over  the 
fury  of  Antiochus  himfelf.  As  fhe  had  feven 
children,  all  named  Maccabees,  the  barbarian 
thought  he  could  humble  her  by  configning  them 
all  to  punifhment  in  fucceffion  before  her  eyes. 
But  this  courageous  mother  had  the  refolution  to 
exhort  them  one  after  the  other  to  fubmit  to  their 
fate,  and  expired  herfelf  after  them  under  the 
hands  of  the  executioner. 

'•  It  was  not  at  Jerufalem  alone  that  perfecution 
exercifed  its  feverity.  Several  families  of  diftinc- 
tion,  who  had  fled  from  that  unfortunate  city,  were 
followed  by  the  king’s  emiffaries,  and  tormented 
even  in  the  retreats  to  which  they  had  retired  for 
fhelter.  Apelles,  one  of  thefe  envoys  -of  Antio¬ 
chus,  having  arrived  in  a  fmall  city,  called  Modin, 
to  which  a  prieft,  named  Mattathias,  had  retired 
with  his  family,  he  affembled  the  people  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  the  orders  of  his  mailer.  Flat¬ 
tering  himfelf  with  the  hope  that  the  example  of 
Mattathias  and  his  five  fons  would  make  a  fuc- 
cefsful  imprefiion  on  the  multitude,  he  endea* 
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voured  to  feduce  him  and  his  fons  by  the  moft 
dazzling  promifes  ;  but  the  virtuous  father  replied 
in  a  tone  fufficiently  elevated  to  be  heard  by  the 
affembly:  M  If  the  whole  nation,  and  even  the 
“  whole  univerfe,  fhould  obey  the  king,  I  and  my 
“  five  fons  will  remain  faithful  to  God  till  our 
“  lateft  breath.”  As  he  concluded  thefe  words, 
a  Jew  advanced  to  facrifice  to  an  idol ;  but  Mat- 
tathias,  filled  with  grief,  and  recollefting  what 
was  commanded  by  the  law  of  Mofes  in  the  like 
cafeS,  rufhed  upon  the  apoflate,  and  put  him  to 
death.  His  fons  then  ftabbed  the  king’s  officer, 
overturned  the  altar  and  the  idols,  and  running 
through  the  city,  cried  out :  <c  Let  thofe  who  are 
“  zealous  for  the  law  of  God  follow  us.”  They 
afterwards  fled  to  the  defert,  and  were  joined  by 
a  great  many  Jews  who  wifhed  to  efcape  perfec¬ 
tion.  In  a  little  time  Mattathias  found  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  a  fmall  army,  and  ventured  to  appear 
in  the  field.  He  had  taken  Care  to  confult  the 
doftors  of  the  law,  in  regard  to  refting  on  the 
fabbath-day,  the  too  rigid  obfervance  of  which  had 
often  coil  fo  dear  to  the  Jews.  They  replied  that 
it  was  lawful  on  that  day  to  take  up  arms  for  felf- 
defenfe ;  and  this  decifion  being  privately  com¬ 
municated  to  the  people,  acquired  the  force  of  a 
law.  Mattathias,  however,  only  entered  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  glory,  which  he  opened  to  his  fons,  named 
Maccabees,  who  purfued  it  with  honour  to  them- 
felves  and  to  their  country. 
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Judas  Maccabeus,  the  eldeft,  affumed  the  com¬ 
mand  in  corffequence  of  his  father’s  choice.  His 
firft  exploits  might  be  confidered  as  rafh,  were  it 
not  neceffary  at  the  commencement  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  to  aftonilh  by  acts  of  prowefs.  Three  vic¬ 
tories,  obtained  with  troops  far  inferior  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  Syrians,  opened  for  him  the  gates  of 
jerufalem.  He  gave  the  neceffary  repairs  to  the 
temple,  and  re-eftablilhed  divine  worlhip  in  it  as 
before.  As  the  citadel  was  defended  by  a  ftrong 
garrifon,  fo  that  he  could  not  attempt  to  befiege 
it,  he  contented  hijnfelf  with  fortifying  the  tem¬ 
ple,  in  order  to  fecure  it  from  every  attack.  Such 
fplendid  fuccefs  excited  a  great  many  enemies  to 
the  Jews.  They  were  intermixed  in  their  own 
country  with  a  collection  of  people  from  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  who  had  been  introduced  into  it 
during  the  captivity,  and  who  did  not  behold 
with  a  favourable  eye  the  return  of  the  ancient 
poffeffors.  The  Syrians  excited  thefe  foreigners 
againft  the  children  of  Ifrael.  They  were  at- 
tacked  on  every  fide,  and  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  all  the  fury  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  dif- 
cord  ;  but  Judas  being  always  conqueror,  obliged 
Lyfxas,  the  principal  commander  of  the  king  of 
Syria,  to  fue  for  peace.  It  was  concluded  at  the 
end  of  three  years  by  the  interceffion  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whofe  alliance  the  Jewilh  general  had  found 
means. to  fecure.  But  the  other  Syrian  chiefs 
did  not  think  themfelves  obliged  to  put  an  end 
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to  hoftilities :  they  not  only  continued  the  war 
themfelves,  but  by  the  Arabs  and  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  whom  they  prevailed  on  to  take 
up  arms.  Judas,  however,  ftill  remained  con¬ 
queror. 

As  the  citadel  of  Jerufalem  was  ftill  in  the 
hands  of  the  Syrians,  Judas  made  preparations 
for  attacking  it.  This  deftgn  being  known  at  the 
court  of  Syria,  a  formidable  army,  commanded 
by  the  king  in  perfon,  began  its  march  for  Judea. 
The  Jewifh  general  with  a  very  inferior  force  ren¬ 
dered  this  great  army  ufelefs  for  the  principal  de- 
fign  of  the  Syrian  monarch,  which  was  to  impofe 
on  Judea  a  yoke  fo  ponderous,  that  the  people 
Ihould  never  be  able  to  fhake  it  off.  By  a  treaty 
of  peace  Judas  obtained  a  promife  that  the  Jews 
were  never  to  be  molefted  on  account  of  their 
religion,  yet  he  could  not  refufe  to  receive  the 
king  of  Syria  in  Jerufalem.  The  monarch’s  pre¬ 
tence  for  entering  it  was  curiofity  ;  but  when  he 
had  once  got  within  the  walls  he  Ihewed  fo  little 
regard  to  probity,  that  he  caufed  them  to  be  dif- 
mantled.  He  left  in  it,  as  commandant,  Bacchides, 
governor  of  Mefopotamia,  and  gave  the  dignity 
of  high-prieft  to  Alcimus,  who  was  indeed  of  the 
facerdotal  dignity,  but  as  dangerous  by  his  artful 
difpofttion  as  contemptible  by  his  vices. 

Thefe  two  men  had  an  equal  intereft  in  getting 
rid  of  Judas :  the  commandant,  in  order  that  he 
might  remove  every  cbftacle  to  his  power ;  and 
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the  high-prieft,  that  he  might  find  no  opp.ofition 
to  his  rapine.  They  concerted  therefore  together, 
and  laid  fnares  for  the  brave  and  virtuous  judas  ; 
but  he  found  means  to  avoid  them.  His  greateft 
enemies  were  apoftate  Jews,  all  united  under  Al- 
cimus,  who  was  an  apoftate  himfelf.  Judas  wifh- 
ed  the  people  to  hold  no  intercourfe  with  the  de¬ 
fer  ters  of  the  law  of  God,  and  even  to  .carry  on 
a  war  of  extermination  againft  them  ;  but  he  was 
not  able  to  make  the  chiefs  of  his  party  adopt 
the  fame  opinion.  They  were  perfuaded  that  by 
mildnefs  and  proper  treatment  the  faction  of  Al- 
cimus  might  be  infenfibly  brought  back  to  their 
duty.  This  the  high-prieft,  indeed,  apprehended, 
and  therefore  he  fet  out  for  Syria,  with  a  defign 
to  incenfe  the  king  againft  Judas,  whofe  difpofition 
and  influence  he  endeavoured  to  make  appear  as 
highly  formidable.  The  calumniator  obtained  an 
army,  commanded  by  Nicanor,  who  had  always 
declared  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  Jews  ;  and  it 
was  recommended  to  him  not  to  omit  any  means 
that  were  likely  to  fecure  Maccabeus. 

Nicanor  thought  proper  to  prefer  ftratagem  to 
force.  He  repaired,  therefore,  to  Jerufalem,  to 
have  an  interview  with  Judas,  and  to  remove  every 
fufpicion  he  difmifled  part  of  his  troops.  The 
Jew,  however,  amidft  all  the  complacency  of  the 
Syrian,  could  eafily  difcover  his  perfidious  inten¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  them  he  betook 
himfelf  to  flight.  Nicanor  was  highly  incenfed 
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b.y  this  wife  precaution,  and  in  the  depth  of  his 
defpair  gave  vent  to  imprecations  againft  the  whole 
nation,  and  even  blafphemed  God  himfelf.  This 
fury  convinced  the  faithful  Jewrs  how  much  they 
had  erred  in  not  purfuing  thofe  holtile  meafures 
w7hich  Judas  had  advifed.  They  affembled  around 
him,  and  even  in  fufficient  number  to  enable  him 
to  give  battle- to  Nicanor.  The  Syrian  was  de¬ 
feated  and  killed,  and  Judas  returned  to  Jerufa- 
lem.  He  took  advantage  of  an  interval  of  peace 
to  ftrengthen  the  alliance  which  the  Jews  had  al¬ 
ready  entered  into  with  the  Romans.  The  fenate 
caufed  the  decree  by  whicji  it  was  confirmed  to 
be  engraven  on  a  plate  of  brafs,  and  forbade  De¬ 
metrius,  king  of  Syria,  to  make  any  attempts 
againfl  the  Jewifh  nation.  But  Demetrius,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  prohibition,  on  a  requefl  made 
by  Alcimus,  fent  a  new  army,  under  the  command 
of  Bacchides,  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Nicanor. 

Judas  was  obliged  to  abandon  Jerufalem,  and 
Bacchides  purfued  him.  The  Jews,  intimidated 
by  the  great  number  of  the  enemy,  though  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  intrepidity  of  their 
chief,  fhewed  a  repugnance  to  combat.  Judas, 
however,  reanimated  their  courage,  and  failing 
upon  the  Syrians,  defeated  their  right-wing,  but 
he  was  furrounded  by  the  left,  and  died  in  the 
arms  of  victory.  Thus  fell  the  brave  defender  of 
IfraeL 

He  had  a  worthy  fuccefTor  in  his  brother  Jo-  J0031^ . 
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nathan,  who  found  himfelf  in  more  favourable 
drcumftances,  and  knew  how  to  turn  them  to 
advantage.  '  At  this  period  the  Seleucidae,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  quarrels  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  their  allies,  their  relations, 
and  their  enemies,  were  beginning  to  decline.  Fa¬ 
voured  by  this  mifunder handing,  Jonathan  efta- 
bliflied  a  refpedtable  power,  which  made  his  friend- 
fhip  be  courted  by  the  different  parties.  From  a 
very  rmall  commencement  he  rofe  to  this  high 
degree  of  elevation.  The  Jews  who  had  efcaped 
the  fwc-rd  of  the  Syrians,  after  the  death  of  Judas, 
united  around  his  brother.  At  nrft  they  were 
few  in  number,  but  having  gained  the  defert,  they 
foon  increafed,  and  maintained  themfelves  by  the 
plunder  which  they  took  from  their  neighbours, 
who  were  aimoft  all  renegado  Jews,  or  pagans. 
Bacchides  being  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  this 
troop,  marched  againfl  them.  Jonathan  had  the 
courage  to  wait  for  him,  but  his  boldnefs  was 
not  attended  with  fuccefs.  Ke  was  defeated  by 
Bacchides,  and  obliged  to  take  Ihelter  in  the  de¬ 
fert.  After  this  vi&ory  the  Syrian  general  find¬ 
ing  no  farther  obftacles  to  his  views,  placed  gar- 
rifons  in  the  principal  cities  of  Judea,  and  ruled 
without  oppofition.  Alcimus  alfo  fortified  himfelf 
in  Jerufalem,  and  fhut  up  in  the  citadel  the  child¬ 
ren  of  the  principal  Jews,  attached  to  Jonathan, 
that  they  might  ferve  as  hoftages.  Not  contented 
with  this  precaution  he  endeavoured,  in  concert 
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with  Bacchides,  to  get  Jonathan  into  his  polTefiion; 
but  he  efcaped  the  fnares  laid  for  hirp.'  The  fury 
of  his  enemies  increafed  the  number  of  his  parti- 
fans.  He  attempted  once  more  the  fate  of  arms, 
and  was  conqueror.  The  Jewilh  general  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  moment  of  victory,  to  propofc 
peace  to  the  Syrian.  The  terms  were  accepted, 
and  the  treaty  was  confirmed  by  a  mutual  oath.  It 
appears  that  Jonathan,  in  confequence  of  this 
treaty,  was  inveiled  with  a  part  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority.  He  governed  Judea  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  judges ;  and  bellowed  his  whole  care  on 
reforming  the  religious  worlhip  and  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  (late. 

The  princes  who  were  difputing  for  the  empire 
of  Syria,  knowing  of  how  much  importance  it 
was  for  them  to  fecure  the  friendlhip  of  Jonathan, 
in  order  that  they  might  retain  fome  authority  in 
Judea,  vied  with  each  other  in  conferring  upon 
him  marks  of  honour  and  confidence.  Demetrius 
reftored  to  him  the  holtages  confined  in  the  citadel 
of  Jerufalem  ;  and  he  wrote  to  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  to  a  friend  and  an  ally.  In  his  letter  he 
gave  him  permiffion  to  raife  troops,  and  to  fabri¬ 
cate  arms.  Alexander  Balas,  his  competitor,  went 
dill  farther ;  as  he  conferred  on  him  the  dignity 
of  high-prieft,  and  accompanied  this  lavour  with 
a  gold  crown,  a  purple  robe,  and  other  valuable 
prefents.  Jonathan,  without  refufmg-  to  accept 
.Alexander’s  mark  of  beneficence,  wilhed,.  how- 
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ever,  to  hold  the  priefthood  by  the  choice  of  the 
people,  and  got  himfelf  eledted  by  them  to  that 
dignity.  Demetrius  made  another  attempt  to  gain 
the  friendfhip  of  Jonathan  ;  but  the  high-prieft  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  Alexander.  The  latter  teftified 
his  gratitude  by  repofmg  in  him  full  confidence, 
and  by  giving  him  a  complete -vidtory  over  thofe 
who  envied  his  power,  and  brought  complaints 
againft  him,  to  which  the  king  of  Syria  refufed  to 
liflen.  Jonathan,  in  the  war  between  Demetrius 
and  Alexander,  declared  himfelf  againft  Apollo* 
nonius,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Paleftine  by  Demetrius,  and  routed  his  army* 
Alexander,  in  return  for  this  fervice,  fent  him  a 
gold  buckle  or  clafp,  fuch  as  that  ufually  worn  by 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  To  this  valuable 
.prefent  he  added  others  more  folid,  fuch  as  a  dif- 
tridt  of  land,  and  exemption  from  the  tribute 
which  had  been  before  impofed  on  the  Jews. 
Alexander’s  fon  made  Simon,  Jonathan’s  brother, 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  of  Judea. 

Under  the  government  of  the  two  brothers  it 
became,  as  we  may  fay,  a  preponderating  power. 
Rome  renewed  her  alliance  with  it  j  and  a  like 
alliance  was  folicited  by  Sparta.  The  kings  of 
Egypt  did  not  think  they  purchafed  it  too  dear  by 
entrufting  to  the  Jews  the  care  of  their  moft  im¬ 
portant  fortreffes,  and  conferring  on  them  various 
honourable  offices,  both  at  court  and  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces*  So  many  relations  with  that  kingdom, 
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could  not  leave  the  Jewifh  general  indifferent  in 
regard  to  the  events  which  took  place  in  it.  He 
contributed  a  great  deal  towards  the  peace  between 
Ptolemy  Tryphon  and  his  brother  ;  but  that  prince, 
whofe  infamous  character  is  well  known,  fearing 
he  fhould  find  in  this  brave  general  an  obflacle  to 
the  new  ads  of  perfidy  whicly  he  was  meditating, 
enticed  him  to  Ptolemais,  where  he  caufed  him  to 
be  loaded  with  irons.  He  afterwards  fent  word 
to  Simon,  that  he  kept  his  brother  prifoner  only 
becaufe  he  owed  him  a  hundred  talents  ;  and  if  he 
would  fend  him  that  fum,  and  Jonathan’s  two 
fons  as  hoflages,  he  would  fet  the  father  at  liberty. 

The  credulous  Simon  difpatched  the  money  and 
the  hoflages  ;  but  the  treacherous  monarch  had 
no  fooner  received  the  money,  than  he  put  to 
death  the  father  and  the  children. 

Jonathan  had  governed  Judea  with  great  wif-  simon, 
dom  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  now 
pretty  far  advanced  in  life.  By  a  decree  of  the 
fanhedrim,  he  was  declared  prince  and  high-priefl 
of  the  Jews.  The  fame  decree  rendered  thefe 
dignities  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  indeed  held 
a  diflinguifhed  rank  among  the  princes  of  his 
time,  by  the  fervices  which  he  rendered  to  the 
Jewifh  nation.  He  delivered  it  from  the  foreign 
garrifons,  who  ftill  kept  poflefiion  of  fame  im¬ 
portant  places ;  and  Jerufalem  was  indebted  to 
him  for  new  fplendour.  A  Syrian  nobleman, 
who  had  been  fent  to  him  on.  an  embaffy,  ad- 
vol.  11. 
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mired  the  elegance  of  his  houfe,  the  furniture  of 
which  confided  almoft  entirely  of  gold  and  filver. 
His  troops,  which  were  numerous  and  well  difci- 
plined,  were  commanded  by  his  three  fons,  the  glory 
and  ornament  of  his  old  age.  He  had  the  fatisfa&ion, 
fo  gratifying  to  a  father,  of  feeing  them  crowned 
with  the  laurels  of  victory;  but,  while  he  enjoyed 
a  happinefs  fo  worthy  of  envy,  a  monfter  in  his 
own  family  proved  the  means  of  his  deflruction. 
He  had  married  one  of  his  daughters  to  a  man 
named  Ptolemy,  who  not  contented  with  the  g o- 
•  vernment  of  Jericho  and  the  neighbouring  diftrift^ 
conferred  on  him  by  his  father-in-law,  where  he 
had  amafled  great  riches,  conceived  a  plan  of  ren- 
dering  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Judea.  Under  the 
pretence  of  an  entertainment,  he  enticed  Simon 
and  his  two  fons  into  a  fortrefs,  where  he  caufed 
them  to  be  affaffinated.  John,  furnamed  Hyrcan, 
the  third  fon,  who  had  been  invited  alfo  to  this, 
fatal  entertainment,  was  not  able  to  attend.  Ptole¬ 
my,  therefore,  fent  meffengers  to  arreft  him ;  but 
being  forewarned  in  time,  he  efcaped.  The  mur¬ 
derer  did  not  derive  from  his  crime  that  advantage 
which  he  expe&ed.  lie  haftened  to  Jerufalem,  in 
order  that  he  might  get  poffeffion  of  it ;  but  while 
he  was  endeavouring  to  enter  at  one  gate,  Hyrcan 
appeared  at  the  other,  and  being  admitted  in  pre¬ 
ference,  was  proclaimed  prince  and  fovereign  pon¬ 
tiff,  in  the  fame  manner  as  his  father.- 
Hvrcan,  Ptolemy,  difappointed  in  his  hopes,  called  in  the 
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affiftance  of  Antiochus,  who  laid  fiege  to  Jerufa* 

lem,  and  reduced  it  to  a  dreadful  Hate  by  famine* 

This  extremity  obliged  Hyrcan  to  accept  the  con* 
ditions  which  the  conqueror  was  pleafed  to  offer  ; 
and  which  were,  the  payment  of  a  large  fum  of 
money,  and  the  deftruftion  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  city.  The  parricide  Ptolemy  had  no  inffu- 
ence  in  regard  to  the  treaty,  as  he  had  betaken 
himfelf  to  flight.  We  do  not  know  in  what  man-  ' 
ner  he  was  punifhed  for  his  crime.  Hyrcan,  either 
through  force  or  gratitude,  accompanied  Antio¬ 
chus  on  an  expedition  which  he  undertook  againff 
the  Parthians.  The  troubles  that  followed,  and  in 
which  Antiochus  was  killed,  afforded  the  high- 
prieft  of  the  Jews  an  opportunity  to  drake  off'  for 
ever  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  monarchs.  He  even 
made  anincurfion  into  that  country;  and  enlarged 
his  dominions,  not  only  in  that  quarter,  but  alfo'  » 
towards  Arabia  and  Phoenicia.  Hyrcan  then  turned 
his  arms  againff:  the  Samaritans,  who  were  trouble- 
fome  neighbours,  and  having  totally  ruined  Sa¬ 
maria,  deftroyed  the  temple  which  its  inhabitants 
had  built  on  Mount  Garizzim.  His  reign  was  no 
lefs  remarkable  by  his  wifdom  than  his  exploits. 

Under  his  government  religion  was  re-eftabliffred 
in  its  full  purity ;  he  gave  an  example  of  afliduity, 
in  regard  to  the  facred  ceremonies ;  and  the  tem¬ 
ple,  which  he  enriched,  acquired  by  his  care  new 
fplendour.  He  ftrengthened  it  alfo  by  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerufalem.  He 
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carefully  cultivated  the  alliance  of  the  Romans ; 
and  left  his  Rates  in  a  flourifhing  condition  to  his 
fon  Ariftobulus. 

This  prince  did  what  his  ancellors  never  ven¬ 
tured  to  do  : — he  afi'umed  the  title  of  king ;  but 
he  bore  the  crown  only  for  a  year,  and  Rained  it 
with  the  blood  of  his  mother,  and  one  of  his  fons. 
If  any  excufe  could  be  allowed  for  thefe  crimes,  it 
might  be  faid  that  he  committed  them  at  the  miti¬ 
gation  of  his  wife.  We  might  add,  to  dimini fh 
the  indignation  which  they  excite,  that  forrow  for 
his  pall  conduft  deftroyed  his  health,  and  threw 
him  into  violent  convuhions,  which  ended  in 
death.  He  left  three  brothers,'  one  of  whom, 
named  Alexander,  afcended  the  throne.  The 
voungefl  brother  of  this  prince  having  given  him 
fome  caufe  of  fufpicion,  he  put  him  to  death  ;  but 
the  youngeft,  named  Antigonus,  whofe  whole  am¬ 
bition  was  confined  to  a  quiet  and  inoffenfive  life, 
was  treated  with  friendlhip. 

When  a  religion  which  has  been  long  eftabliihed 
in  a  nation  begins  to  experience  any  Ihock,  there 
necefiarily  arifes  a  diverfity  of  opinions  refpedling 
the  greater  or  lefs  relaxation  which  ought  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  either  in  regard  to  its  precepts  or  external 
practices.  The  perfecutions  of  the  kings  of  Syria 
had,  on  the  one  hand,  made  zealots,  and,  on  the 
other,  induced  feveral  perfons  to  examine  how  far 
it  might  be  lawful  for  the  Jews  to  carry  their  de¬ 
ference  for  the  ordinances  and  prohibitions  of  the 
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Syrian  monarchs,  without  offending  in  an  effential 
manner  agaiml  the  Jewifh  religion.  Some  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  allowable  on  no  pretence  what¬ 
ever  to  admit  of  the  leaft  relaxation  in  regard  to 
the  rigor,  even  of  the  liturgic  commands ;  and 
when  it  was  reprefented  that  this  feverity  was  not 
prefcribed  in  the  text  of  Mofes,  they  oppofed  oral 
traditions,  to  which  they  gave  the  fame  authority 
as  to  the  facred  books.  Others  faid  that  it  was 
not  offending  againft  religion,  to  free  themfelves, 
by  fome  relaxation,  from  oppreffion  and  ruin : 
and  rejecting  traditions,  as  arbitrary  and  danger¬ 
ous,  they  adhered  to  the  text,  the  brevity  of  which 
authorized  them  to  give  a  favourable  interpretation 
bf  it.  The  former  were  people  of  auftere  man¬ 
ners,  the  effedt  of  their  difpofition,  which  made 
them  ready  to  facrifice  their  property,  their  peace, 
and  their  lives,  rather  than  fuffer  the  leaft  devia¬ 
tion  even  from  the  letter  of  the  law.  By  this  fe¬ 
verity  they  obtained  the  efteem  and  veneration  of 
the  people.  The  opinion  of  the  latter  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  pleafe  the  great,  who,  accuflomed  to  en¬ 
joyments,  readily  adopted  the  means  which  might 
perpetuate  them  by  filencing  their  fcruples.  The 
latter  were  called  fadducees,  and  the  former 
pharifees.  We  do  not  exa&ly  know  whence  thefe 
names  have  been  derived ;  but  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  they  were  thofe  of  fome  ao&ors. 

The  pharifees  are  reproached  with  pride,  and 
intolerance  in  regard  to  thofe  who  did  not  enter- 
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tain  the  fame  opinion  as  themfelves,  and  above  all, 
in  regard  to  the  fadducees.  There  was  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  doctrine  of  thefe  two  feeds,  that  the 
pharifees  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
the  refurrection,  and  future  rewards.  The  fad¬ 
ducees  feemed  more  than  indifferent  refpefting 
thefe  articles  of  faith,  and  efpecially  in  practice. 
They  thought  of  nothing  but  the  good  things  of 
thi»  life ;  and  they  may  be  conudered  as  the  epi¬ 
cureans  of  judaifm.  Befides  this  difference  of 
principles,  a  too  common  fource  of  animofity,  we 
may  aferibe  that  of  the  pharifees  towards  the  fad- . 
ducees  to  the  envy  excited  by  the  enjoyment  of 
others  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  fubmit  to  morti¬ 
fication:  an  impetuous  paffion,  the  impulfe  of  which 
the  rigorifts  fometimes  follow  without  being  fenfi- 
ble  of  it.  They  imagine  themfelves  filled  with 
zeal,  and  are  filled  only  with  jealoufy.  Jonathan 
thought  he  could  gain  them  over  to  his  party,  by 
flattering  their  pride  ;  and  he  was  fo  condefcend- 
ing  as  to  confult  them  refpedting  his  conduct. 

44  Tell  me  candidly,”  faid  he  to  the  principal 
chiefs  whom  he  had  affembled,  44  if  you  have  any 
44  thing  to  reproach  me  with  in  regard  to  my 
44  manner  of  governing,  becaufe  I  am  refolved  to 
44  obferve  with  the  utmoft  ftrictnefs  the  laws  of 
64  God  and  your  maxims.”  The  whole  affembly 
extolled  his  valour,  his  zeal,  and  his  piety.  One 
of  them,  however,  named  Eleazar,  when  it  came 
to  his  turn  to  fpeak,  faid  bluntly,  44  If  you  are 
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“  defirous  to  merit  the  praife  with  which  you 
6<  have  been  juft  now  honoured,  you  ought  im- 
mediately  to  abdicate  the  high-priefthood,  and 
<c  to  content  yourfelf  with  the  civil  authority.” 
This  audacity,  which  was  not  fufficiently  difap- 
proved  by  the  reft,  made  Jonathan  acquainted 
with  the  ioirit  of  the  whole  fedt.  He  avenged 
himfelf  by  openly  favouring  the  fadducees :  but 
a  puniihment  more  ffevere  might,  perhaps,  have 
faved  his  fon  Alexander  from  that  uneaftnefs  and 
vexation  occafioned  to  him  by  the  pharifees. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  defire  which  they 
had  manifefted  to  Jonathan  of  confining  him  to 
the  civil  authority,  and  of  appointing  a  high- 
prieft  from  their  own  feet,  was  revived  when  they 
beheld  on  the  throne  a  prince  whofe  power  was 
not  fufficiently  eftabliffied,  to  be  formidable  like 
that  of  his  father.  They  privately  endeavoured  to 
ruin  him  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  the  con¬ 
tempt  they  infpired  was  openly  manifefted  at  the 
feaft  of  tabernacles.  On  that  occafion  the  people 
carried  in  their  hands  branches  of  the  palm,  citron, 
and  other  trees ;  and,  at  the  moment  when  the 
prieft  was  about  to  offer  up  facrifice,  he  found 
himfelf  pelted  on  all  fides  with  the  fruit  of  thefe 
branches,  and  infulted  by  bitter  invedtives  and  the 
moft  opprobrious  language.  This  affront  did  not 
remain  unavenged.  The  high-prieft  being  filled 
with  indignation,  gave  orders  to  his  foldiers  to 
fall  upon  the  guilty,  fix  thoufand  of  whom,  it  is 
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faid,  were  maflacred :  the  remainder  efcaped.  After 
that  time  Alexander  had  always  in  his  pay  fix 
thoufand  foreigners.  This  firfit  rebellion  degene¬ 
rated  into  a  civil  war,  which  continued  fix  years, 
and  coft  the  lives  of  more  than  fixty  thoufand 
rebels,  without  reckoning  the  lofs  which  the  king 
fuftained,  on  his  part,  and  the  calamities  into 
which  it  involved  Judea.  Alexander,  though  con¬ 
queror,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  calm  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  but  as  he  had  to  do  with 
ignorant  men,  excited  by  a  haughty  and  vindidive 
fed,  the  advances  he  made  only  ferved  to  give 
them  more  boldnefs.  He  humbled  himfelf  fo  far 
as  to  fay  that  he  would  grant  whatever  they  thought 
proper,  provided  they  would  be  fatisfied.  <c  Let 
him  cut  his  own  throat,”  faid  they,  “  this  is 
sc  the  lead  he  can  do,  after  having  fubjeded  the 
“  nation  to  fo  many  evils.” 

After  this,  the  king  gave  over  all  thoughts  of 
accommodation  ;  and  the  rebels  being  hard  preffed, 
called  in  Demetrius  to  their  afliftance.  Alexander 
was  defeated  ;  but  his  lofs  was  either  inconfider- 
able,  or  fpeedily  repaired,  fince  he  foon  found 
himfelf  in  a  condition  to  come  to  a  fecond  engage¬ 
ment,  the  iffue  of  which  was  in  his  favour.  The 
rebels,  whom  Demetrius  had  previoufly  quitted, 
fuftained  a  prodigious  lofs.  The  principal  chiefs 
retired  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  fortrefs  of 
Bethome,  where  they  were  befieged  by  the  king; 
who,  after  taking  the  place,  gave  free  vent  to  his 
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vengeance.  Eight  hundred  were  fent  to  Jerufa- 
lem,  and  crucified  in  one  fpot  on  the  fame  day. 
This  punifhment  not  being  fufficient  to  gratify  his 
vengeance,  he  ordered  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  expiring  wretches  to  be  butchered  before  their 
eyes. 

This  dreadful  execution  enfured  tranquillity  to 
him  during  the  reft  of  his  reign ;  but  did  not 
change  the  difpofition  of  the  people.  The  pre¬ 
cautions  which  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  take 
when  he  died,  are  a  proof  of  it.  “  When  I  am 
“  dead,”  faid  he  to  Alexandra,  his  wife,  C£  fend 
“  for  the  pharifees,  fhew  them  my  body,  and  tell 
“  them  that  you  will  give  it  up  to  them  that  they 
<c  may  deprive  it  of  fepulchral  honour,  in  order 
“  to  avenge  the  evils  which  I  have  done  to  them. 
“  Allure  them  that  you  are  refolved  to  follow 
“  their  counfels  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
(i  dom  ;  and  you  may  reft  fatisfied  that,  inftead  of 
“  dilhonouring  my  memory,  they  will  be  eager  to 
iC  celebrate  my  funeral,  and  that  you  will  reign 
“  with  full  authority.”  Alexander  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  haughty  fedt.  What  he  had 
predicted,  took  place.  The  pharifees,  flattered  by 
the  deference  of  the  fpoufe,  buried  the  hufband 
with  great  magnificence ;  and  readily  infcribed  on 
the  tomb  of  their  enemy,  the  titles  of  hero  and 
father  of  his  people. 

The  pharifees  praifed,  above  all,  the  great  wif- 
dom  which  the  dying  prince  had  Ihewn,  by  lcav- 
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mg  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  queen. 
They  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  deriv¬ 
ing  great  advantage  from  this  choice.  Alexandra 
had  two  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom,  named  Hyrcan, 
was  thirty-three  years  of  age  ;  but  being  incapable 
of  reigning,  fhe  made  him  high-pried.  The  fecond, 
named  Ariftobulus,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  enter- 
prizing  character,  fhe  kept  with  her  ;  but  gave  him 
no  fhare  of  the  fovereign  authority.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  fceptre  was  fcparated  from  the  tiara.  As 
the  pharifees  well  knew  the  queen’s  weaknefs,  they 
demanded  from  her  three  very  important  things : 
to  revoke  the  edicts  iffued,  during  the  two  lad 
reigns,  againft  their  doctrine  ;  to  grant  a  general 
amnedy  to  their  partifans,  whatever  crimes  they 
might  have  committed  ;  and  to  recal  the  exiles 
and  fugitives,  and  redore  to  them  their  property. 
When  thefe  points  were  obtained,  the  fadtion  de¬ 
manded  the  punifhment  of  thofe  who  advifed 
Alexander  to  put  to  death  the  eight  hundred  who 
had  been  crucified.  Under  this  pretence  they 
edablifhed  a  mod  formidable  inquifition.  Every 
day  fome  of  thofe  who  had  been  mod  faithful  to 
their  king,  and  who  were  digmatized  by  their 
enemies  with  the  appellation  of  fadducees,  were 
feen  dragged  along  to  punifhment.  The  queen 
beheld  thefe  fcenes  with  filent  affliction.  This 
perfecution  continued  for  feveral  years ;  but  at 
lad  fome  chiefs  of  the  oppreffed  party,  having 
Ariftobulus  at  their  head,  came  to  beg  Alexandra 
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to  put  an  end  to  thefe  oppreffive  acts ;  or,  if  flie 
did  not  think  herfelf  fufficiently  powerful  to  re- 
prefs  the  fury  of  the  pharifees,  to  permit  them  to 
quit  the'  kingdom. 

This  propofal  alarmed  the  queen ;  as  fhe  was 
afraid  that,  by  fuffering  the  fadducees  to  depart, 
die  would  be  left  in  the  power  of  her  enemies, 
without  any  defenfe.  Recourfe  was,  therefore, 
had  to  negotiation ;  and  Alexandra  granted  to  the 
perfecuted  certain  places,  which  they  were  allowed 
to  fortify  for  their  own  defenfe.  In  regard  to  her 
fon  Ariftobulus,  die  employed  him  in  a  foreign 
war  ;  but  he  foon  quitted  it,  as  a  difeafe  with  which 
his  mother  was  attacked  made  him  purfue  new 
meafures.  Certain  fymptoms  gave  reafon  to  think 
that  this  malady  would  carry  her  to  the  grave  ; 
and,  in  that  cafe,  it  would  not  have  been  prudent 
for  Ariftobulus  to  remain  at  court,  in  the  midft  of 
his  enemies.  He  therefore  retired  privately,  ac¬ 
companied  by  only  one  perfon,  and  repaired  to  the 
fortrefs  of  Agaba,  of  which  Gabeftus,  an  old  friend 
oi  his  father,  was  governor.  The  governor  readily 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  prince,  and  his  ex¬ 
ample  was  followed  by  the  governors  of  the  prin-  , 
cipal  ftrong  places.  The  people,  even,  who  had 
been  treated  with  haughtinefs  and  feverity  by  the 
pharifaic  fa&ion  when  it  believed  that  it  had  no 
farther  need  of  them,  declared  on  all  fides  for 
Ariftobulus. 

In  the  mean  time  the  malady  of  Alexandra  be- 
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came  worfe ;  and  the  pharifees  being  alarmed, 
took  advantage  of  her  condition  to  get  Hyrcan, 
the  high-pried,  declared  king.  This  was  the  lad 
aft  of  a  weak  reign,  that  gave  drength  to  thofe 
factions  which  deprived  the  Afmonean  family  of 
the  fceptre.  Both  parties  fet  on  foot  armies.  The 
pharifees  feized  the  wife  and  children  of  Aridobu- 
lus,  whom  they  kept  as  hodages.  A  battle  de¬ 
cided  the  quarrel,  and  the  party  of  Hyrcan  was 
beat.  Aridobulus  recovered  his  wife  and  his 
children  ;  and  Hyrcan  purchafed  peace  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  dignities  of-  king  and  high-pried, 
which  he  redgned  in  favour  of  his  brother. 

Hyrc3n.  In  Idumasa  there  was  a  Jewifh  profelyte,  named 
^r^bubs'  Antipater,  who  by  his  ability  had  acquired  the 
edeem  of  the  deceafed  king  and  his  wife,  and  had 
obtained  the  government  of  his  own  country. 
This  man,  hoping  that  Hyrcan  would  be  their 
fucceffor,  had  openly  declared  for  that  prince.  In 
order  that  he  might  fecure  himfelf  from  the  re- 
fentment  of  Aridobulus,  after  the  abdication  of 
Hyrcan,  he  drew  clofer  the  bonds  which  united 
him  to  the  pharifees,  and  infpired  them  with  the 
utmod  dread  of  the  vengeance  meditated  by 
Aridobulus,  who  only  waited,  he  faid,  for  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  to  call  it  forth,  and  in  whom 
they  ought  to  place  no  confidence.  After  mature 
deliberation,  the  party  concluded  that  they  could 
hope  for  no  fafety  but  by  replacing  Hyrcan  on  the 
throne.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  obtain  the 
confent  of  this  indolent  prince,  who  would  not 
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believe  that  his  brother  had  any  defign  again  ft  his  ' 
life.  But  Antipater  never  ceafed  to  infpire  him 
with  alarm.  He  was  every  moment  telling  him 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  ;  and  that  he  ought 
either  to  refolve  to  reign  or  to  die.  Yielding  to 
force,  rather  than  perfuafion,  the  weak  prince  at 
laft  fuffered  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  to  be  called 
in  to  his  afliftance.  Antipater,  at  firft,  had  de¬ 
manded  from  the  Arabian  only  an  afylum  for  his 
prince,  whofe  life  he  faid  was  in  danger ;  but 
when  he  conducted  him  to  the  court  of  Aretas, 
the  cunning  Idumaean  made  the  Arab  fenfible  that, 
as  the  favour  which  he  granted  to  Hyrcan  would 
infallibly  embroil  him  with  Ariftobulus,  the  only  ' 
courfe  he  could  purfue  to  avoid  the  naileries  of  a 
long  war,  was  to  exert  his  utmoft  efforts  to  place 
his  client  on  the  throne.  This  advice  wras  adopted, 
and  Aretas  marched  into  Judea.  Ariftobulus  was 
fprprized,  and,  after  an  unfuccefsful  battle,  aban¬ 
doned  the  field  to  the  conqueror,  and  retired  into 
Jerufalem. 

The  Romans  in  thefe  countries  had  lieutenants, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  protection,  enriched 
themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  people.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  ancient  alliance,  Ariftobulus  beg¬ 
ged  Pompey  to  deliver  him  from  Aretas.  His  re- 
queft,  feconded  by  a  large  fum  >of  money,  was 
granted.  The  Arab  king  received  orders  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Judea,  and  obeyed.  The  queftion  then  was, 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  brothers  had  a  right  to 
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the  crown  of  Judea.  They  had  fent  twb  ambaff 
fadors  to  the  Roman  general ;  but  he  wifhed  to 
fee  them  in  perfon  before  his  tribunal.  They 
both  -appeared  at  Damafcus,  and  the  caufe  was 
argued  with  great  folemnity.  It  wras  remarked 
that  Ariftobulus  had  brought  with  him  a  great 
number  of  young  perfons  elegantly  dreffed,  as  if 
he  had  come  to  a  fpeftacle  or  a  public  entertain¬ 
ment.  By  this  company  fome  opinion  may  be 
formed  of  his  council.  Hyrcan  had  Antipater, 
whofe  talents  would  have  brought  him  off  in 
triumph,  had  not  Pompey  found  it  necelfary  to 
fecure  the  favour  of  Ariftobulus  for  fome  time 
longer  ;  but  the  latter,  offended  at  not  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  decifion,  quitted  Damafcus  with  a  refolu- 
tion  of  defending  his  right  by  the  force  of  arms. 
The  Roman  general  followed  him  to  Judea,  where 
they  had  feveral  conferences,  during  which  Pom¬ 
pey  extended  his  power,  and  at  length  forced  the 
prince  to  give  orders  to  the  governors  to  deliver 
up  the  fortreffes  to  the  Romans.  It  appears  that 
he  did  this  with  reluctance,  in  order  to  efcape, 
perhaps,  from  the  hands  to  which  he  had  impru¬ 
dently  entrufted  himfelf,  as  he  retired  with  preci¬ 
pitation  into  Jerufalem.  But  when  he  faw  Pompey 
near  the  walls,  being  affedted  by  the  evils  with 
which  the  holy  city  and  its  inhabitants  were  abo\it 
to  be  oppreffed,  the  unfortunate  Ariftobulus  went 
and  fubmitted  himfelf  at  difcretion  to  the  Romans, 
begging  them  to  fpare  the  Jews.  He  promifed  to 
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caufe  the  gates  of  the  city  to  he  opened,  and  to 
give  a  large  fum  of  money  to  fave  it  from  being 
plundered ;  but  when  Pompey  appeared,  having 
either  changed  his  mind,  or  promifed  more  than 
he  was  able  to  perform,  the  Romans  found  the 
gates  fhut.  Pompey,  therefore,  gave  Orders  that 
he  Ihould  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  attacked  the 
city. 

There  were  two  parties  in  it,  one  headed  by 
Ariftobulus,  and  the  other  by  Hyrcan.  The  for¬ 
mer  wilhed  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity,  but  the  latter  prevailed  ;  and  having  ad¬ 
mitted  the  Romans,  even  aflifted  them  in  the 
works  they  were  obliged  to  conftruct  to  attack 
the  temple.  This  edifice,  which  was  a  kind  of 
fortrefs,  was  taken  by  affault.  On  this  occafion 
more  than  twelve  thoufand  Jew's  perifhed  by  the 
fword  of  the  Romans,  and  that  of  their  own 
countrymen,  in  whom  the  fpirit  of  faction  had  ex- 
tinguifhed  every  fentiment  of  pity.  During  the 
carnage  the  priefls  continued  with  great  tranquil¬ 
lity  to  difeharge  the  functions  of  their  miniltrv, 
and  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  butchered  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  without  making  the  leaft  refin¬ 
ance.  It  is  hardly  poflible  to  conceive  the  extent 
of  the  riches  which  fell  a  prey  to  the  conqueror  t 
they  confided  of  a  large  fum  of  money,  gold  vef- 
fels  of  aftonilhing  weight,  and  even  a  beam  of 
mafiy  gold.  This  booty  ferved  to  ornament  Pom- 
pey’s  triumph  at  Rome,  as  well  as  Ariftobulus, 
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with  his  two  Tons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and 
his  two  daughters.  The  conqueror  put  Hyrean 
in  pofiefiion  of  his  former  dignity  of  high-prieft, 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  prince  tributary  to  the 
republic  ;  but  he  deprived  him  of  that  of  king, 
and  Judea  was  confined  within  its  ancient,  boun¬ 
daries. 

Hyrean,  that  phantom  of  a  king,  loll  only  a 
title,  for  the  whole  authority  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  Antipater.  It  is  time  to  obferve,  that 
this  Idumaean  was  the  father  of  Herod.  The  for¬ 
tune  of  the  fon  may  already  ferve  to  account  for 
the  conduct  of  the  father,  without  the  neceffity  of 
relating  the  motives.  Antipater  always  fixed  his 
attention  on  Hyrean.  He  fhewed  himfelf  the  or¬ 
gan  and  the  defender  of  a  weak  prince,  while  the 
ambitious  Idumasan  laboured  only  fdr  his  own  in- 
terell.  He  watched  for  every  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ingratiating  himfelf  with  the  Romans. 
Scaurus, '  with  his  army  in  Arabia,  being  threaten¬ 
ed  by  a  famine,  received  from  him  very  feafonably 
an  abundant  fupply  of  provifions.  He  likewife 
engaged  Aretas  to  give  a  large  fum  to  the  Roman 
general,  to  prevent  his  country  from  being  pil¬ 
laged  ;  and  in  this  manner  he  conferred  a  favour 
upon  both.  At  the  fame  time  he  obliged  his  idol 
Hyrean,  by  procuring  for  him  from  the  Athenians 
a  golden  crown,  and  a  ftatue  in  the  temple  of  the 
graces. 

Alexander,  the  fon  of  Arillobulus,  having. ef- 
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caped  from  prifon  at  Rome,  came  to  renew  the 
war  in  Judea  ;  but  being  furrounded  with  his 
fmall  army  by  the  Romans  and  Antipater,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  totally  ruined,  when  his 
mother  prevailed  on  them  to  grant  him  peace,  of 
which  Antipater  was  the  negotiator.  After  the 
accommodation,  Gabinius  the  Roman  general  di¬ 
vided  Judea  into  five  diftricts,  each  governed  by 
its  own  magiftrates.  This  divifion,  in  cafe  of 
Hyrcan’s  death,  would  have  rendered  it  eafier  for 
Antipater  to  get  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom,  by 
feizing  the  different  parts,  than  if  it  had  remained 
entire.  Soon  after  Ariflobulus  efcaped  from 
Rome,  and  following  the  example  of  his  fon 
repaired  to  Judea,  where  he  was  ftill  lefs  fortu¬ 
nate.  The  Romans  took  by  affault  the  place  to 
which  he  had  retired  after  a  defeat,  and  fent  him 
back  to  Rome  covered  with  wounds.  Alexander 
again  made  his  appearance,  and  was  defeated  by 
Caffius  and  Antipater.  A  ray  of  hope,  however, 
was  ftill  left  to  the  unfortunate  Ariflobulus.  Cae- 
far  having  become  mafter  of  Rome,  refolved  to 
fend  him  to  Judea  to  oppofe  Antipater,  the  partifan 
of  Pompey,  for  Hyrcan  was  fcarcely  any  longer 
mentioned  ;  but  Ariflobulus  was  poifoned,  and 
Pompey’s  friends  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  authors 
of  this  crime.  The  unfortunate  end  of  Alexander, 
who  was  beheaded  at  Antioch  about  the  fame  time 
by  the  exprefs  order  of  Pompey,  juftified  the 
fufpicions  entertained  in  regard  to  the  authors  of 
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the  death  of  the  father.  We  lament  Pompey 
when  we  think  of  his  aflafli  nation  by  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt  ;  but  our  compaffion  is  turned  into  indigna¬ 
tion,  when  we  refled:  on  the  odious  crimes  which 
he  committed  in  order  to  gratify  his  ambition. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Ariftobulus,  An¬ 
tipater  carried  afliftance  to  Caefar  in  Egypt,  and 
obtained  from  him  the  fame  efteem  and  aftedion 
as  he  had  enjoyed  from  his  rival.  New  fervices, 
and  diftinguilhed  proofs  of  valour,  exhibited  op¬ 
portunely  in  a  battle,  which  facilitated  the  con- 
queft  of  Egypt  to -Caefar,  procured  to  Antipater 
the  title  of  procurator  of  Judea,  and  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  On  his  account  Caefar  refliored  to  the 
Jews  all  their  privileges  ;  and  he  ordered  that  the 
motives  for  this  ad  of  kindnefs  fliould  be  engraven 
on  a  plate  of  brafs :  a  circurnftance  exceedingly 
honourable  to  Antipater,  whofe  name  was  not 
forgotten. 

After  thefe  favours  it  may  be  readily  judged  in 
what  manner  Antigonus,  the  lafb  of  the  children 
of  Ariftobulus,  was-  received  when  he  went  to  S'r- 
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ria  to  demand  juftice  for  the  death  of  his  father. 
In  vain  did  he  reprefent  to  Caefar,  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prince  had  been  a  vidim  to  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  him  in  oppofition  to  Pompey  ;  in  vain  did 
he  folicit  for  fome  part  of  the  inheritance  of  his 
father :  the  fervices  of  Ariftobulus  had  confifted 
only  in  good  intentions  ;  thofe  of  Hyrcan,  and  of 
the  procurator  of  Judea,  were  recent  and  real. 
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Alexander  and  Ariftobulus  were  treated  as  fediti- 
ous  men,  who  had  always  been  enemies  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  It  was  decided  that  the  former  had  loft  his 
head  by  a  juft  fentence  ;  and,  to  ihew  Antigonus 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong  to  attack  Antipater, 

Caefar  renewed  in  favour  of  the  latter  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  granted  to  the  Jews.  The  fenate  confirm¬ 
ed  them,  and  gave  him  permiflion  alfo  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerufalem. 

Proud  of  this  fuccefs,  Antipater  returned  in 
triumph  to  Jerufalem  with  Hyrcan,  to  whom  he 
allowed  the  honours  while  he  enjoyed  the  power. 

‘On  this  occafion  the  divifion  of  Judea  into  diftridts 
was  of  fervice  to  him.  He  gave  the  government 
of  Jerufalem  to  Phafael,  his  eldeft  fon ;  made 
Herod,  the  fecond,  governor  of  Galilee  ;  and  com¬ 
mitted  the  reft  into  the  hands  of  perfons  in  whom 
he  could  confide.  He  then  made  a  tour  through 
Judea  with  Hyrcan,  as  if  he  only  adted  under  his 
command.  He  freed  the  country  from  the  ban¬ 
ditti  by  which  it  was  infefted,  and  every-where  re- 
ftored  peace  and  good  order.  His  fon  Herod  did 
the  fame  in  his  government,  but  with  lefs  caution, 
and  lefs  refpedt  for  eftablifhed  forms,  than  his 
father.  He  caufed  Hezekiah,  the  chief  of  an  un- 
difciplined  band  of  marauders,  to  be  feized  and 
put  to  death,  as  well  as  his  accomplices,  without 
any  trial. 

This  act  of  defpotic  authority  furnifhed  thofe 
■who  were  enemies  to  Antipater,  and  his  family, 
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with  a  pretence  for  attacking  Herod.  He  was 
fummoned  before  the  fanhedrim,  in  which  Hyrcan 
fat  as  prefident.  The  governor  of  Galilee  ap¬ 
peared  there,  not  as  an  individual  who  was  going 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  but  drelfed  in 
purple,  and  attended  by  a  body  of  young  men  well 
armed.  This  efcort  ftruck  the  whole  court  with 
awe,  fo  that  none  of  the  accufers  would  at  fir  ft 
venture  to  fpeak.  Sameas,  however,  a  man  re- 
fpectable  by  his-  authority,  rofe  and  impeached 
Herod,  not  onlv  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was 

J  j 

brought  before  the  fanhedrim,  but  even  arraigned 
his  unjuftifiable  boldnefs  in  appearing  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  if  he  meant  to  intimidate  his  judges ; 
and  concluded  with  thefe  words  :  What  afto- 

“  nifties  me  is,  that  the  high-prieft  and  the  fan- 
“  hedrim  mould  buffer  it.  God  is  no  lefs  juft 
than  powerful  ;  and  this  fame  Herod  whom 
“  you  wifh  to  abfolve  in  order  to  pleafe  Hyrcan, 
“  will  one  day  punifli  you  himfelf.’,  This  pro- 
phefy  was  accompl'iflied.  When  Herod  afcended 
the  throne  he  put  to  death  the  high-prieft,  and  all 
the  judges  except  Sameas,  whom  he  always  after 
treated  with  honour.  On  the  prefent  occafion, 
Herod  retired  with  great  confidence,  as  the  judges 
did  not  dare  to  come  to  a  determination.  He  de- 
figned  in  the  mean  time  to  make  the  fanhedrim 
repent  of  having  even  fummoned  him  before  it. 
He  raifed  an  army  for  the  purpofe  of  being  re¬ 
venged  on  the  tribunal,  as  well  as  on  Hyrcan 
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himfelf  ;  but  Antipater  diverted  him  from'  his  in¬ 
tention. 

It  appears,  that  about  this  time  a  party  was 
formed  in  Qyrcan’s  court  againft  Antipater  and 
his  family,  at  the  head  of  which  was  one  Malichus, 
who  feems  to  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
weak  high-pried.  Antipater  either  was  not  fen- 
fible  of  it,  or  did  not  employ  fufficient  precaution. 
He  was  poifoned  at  Hyr can’s  table  ;  but  the  crime 
of  Malichus  did  not  long  remain  unpunilhed. 
Herod  caufed  him  to  be  aflaffinated  at  Hyrcan’s 
fide.  This  prince  had  been  rather  governed  by 
the  Idumtean  family  than  attached  to  them.  His 
affection  for  the  Afmoneans  was  renewed  when¬ 
ever  any  of  that  family  appeared  to  alfert  their 
rights.  He  gave  a  decifive  proof  of  this  attach¬ 
ment  to  Antigonus  his  nephew,  the  fon  of  his  de- 
ceafed  brother  Ariftobulus.  This  prince  went  to 
Antioch,  where  Anthony  then  refided,  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  him  fome  complaints  againft  the  Idumseans ; 
but  in  particular  againft  Phafael,  and  Herod,  the 
ufurper  of  the  fovereign  power.  Hyrcan  was  pre- 
fent  on  this  interefting  occafion  ;  and  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  had  zealous  defenders.  The  triumvir  being 
embarralfed,  afked  Hyrcan  himfelf,  which  of  the 
two  parties  was  fitted  for  governing  the  country. 
Hyrcan  was  fo  honeft,  or  fo  weak,  as  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  two  brothers.  Anthony  then 
conferred  upon  them  the  dignity  of  tetrarchs, 
which  apparently  gave  them  fovereign  authority, 
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and  condemned  the  accufers  to  death.  They 
were,  however,  faved  by  the  interceffion  of  Herod. 
In  general  this  prince,  as  long  as  he  did  not  wear 
the  crown,  through  a  dread  perhaps  of  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  danger  of  reprifals,  was  cf  a  mild  and 
humane  difpofition. 

Antigonus,  thus  defeated  in  his  views,  appealed 
to  arms,  and  engaged  Pacorus  king  of  the  Par- 
thians,  by  promifmg  him  a  hundred  talents,  and 
five  hundred  women,  to  affifl  him  to  conquer 
Judea,  and  to  depofe  Hyrcan.  The  kingdom  was 
accordingly  invaded.  Phafael  and  Herod,  who 
had  kill  Hyrcan  in  their  poffeffion,  entrenched 
themfelves  in  Jerufalem,  where  various  engage¬ 
ments  took  place.  A  kind  of  treaty  put  Phafael 
and  Hyrcan  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who 
caufed  his  uncle’s  ears  to  be  cut  off,  that  by  this 
mutilation  he  might  render  him  incapable  of  exer- 
cifmg  the  functions  of  high-prieft.  Phafael,  appre¬ 
hending  that  he  might  be  put  to  the  torture, 
knocked  out  his  brains  againfl  a  flone.  Herod, 
who  had  not  bound  himfeff  by  the  treaty,  quitted 
jerufalem  with  his  mother,  his  filler  Salome,  Ma- 
riarnne  his  betrothed  wife,  Pheroras  his  brother, 
and  Alexandra  the  mother  of  Mariamne,  and 
the  aunt  of  Antigonus.  Thefe  fugitives  were 
often  attacked  by  the  Parthians  ;  but  Herod  de¬ 
fended  them  like  a  lion,  and  placed  them  under 
the  care  of  Jofeph,  one  of  his  brothers,  with  a 
chofen  garrifon,  in  Maflada,  a  fortrefs  of  Idumaea. 
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1  He  then  went  to  feek  for  affiftance  wherever  he 
thought  he  could  find  it.  He  began  by  Arabia; 
but  Aretas,  the  friend  and  protector  of  his  father, 
was  no  longer  on  the  throne.  His  fucceffor  Mal- 
chus  refufed  Herod  the  money  which  he  requeued. 
Being  difappointed  in  this  quarter  he  repaired  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  treated  with  much  attention 
and  refpeft  by  Cleopatra,  then  on  the  throne  ;  but 
he  obtained  neither  troops  nor  money.  While  he 
remained  in  Egypt,  Malchus,  afhamed  of  having 
fent  him  away  with  a  refufal,  begged  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Arabia,  and  promifed  him  affiftance.  The 
proud  Herod  rejected  this  tardy  aid,  and  fet  out 
for  Rome,  where  he  experienced  more  fuccefs, 
being  taken  under  the  proteftion  of  Anthony. 
The  ambition  of  the  Idumaean  prince  was,  how¬ 
ever,  confined  to  the  placing  Ariftobulus,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  his  beloved  Mariamne,  on  the  throne  ;  and 
with  being  under  him  at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  his 
father  had  been  under  Hyrcan.  It  was  love,  no 
doubt,  that  infpired  him  with  this  moderation, 
which  was  not  approved  by  Anthony,  who  after¬ 
wards,  on  account  of  the  fame  paffion,  made  fa- 
crifices  of  a  different  kind.  “  You  ffiall  reign,” 
faid  he.  And  this  refolution  being  formed,  Anti- 
gonus  was  declared  by  the  fenate  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans,  and  Herod  king  of  the  Jews,  with  a  pro- 
•  mife  of  powerful  affiftance.  The  latter  returned 
to  Judea,  releafed  his  family,  who  were  reduced  in 
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Maffada  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  and  in  his  turn 
laid  fiege  to  Antigonus  in  Jerusalem. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  fiege  was  retarded  by  various 
obftacles.  The  troops  demanded  winter  quarters 
fooner  than  they  ought,  and  murmured  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  The  Roman 
and  other  chiefs  alked  money,  and  even  when 
they  had  received  it  demanded  more.  Herod,  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  this  embarraffment,  raifed 
the  fiege,  but  with  an  intention  of  refuming  it. 
He  employed  this  interval  in  purfuing  the  banditti 
of  Galilee,  who  had  taken  fhelter  in  inacceffible  ca¬ 
verns.  Herod  caufed  boxes  to  be  conftrudted, 
and  fufpended  by  iron  chains,  in  which  the  foldiers 
defcended  to  tne  mouths  of  the  caverns,  and  de- 
flroyed  thofe  who  refided  in  them,  either  by 
fmoke  or  by  their  arms.  The  inhabitants,  how¬ 
ever,  of  thefe  retreats  were  not  all  robbers ;  fome 
of  them  were  zealous  Jews,  who  preferred  death  to 
the  difgrace  of  bending  under  the  yoke  of  an  Idu- 
maean,  a  fimple  profelyte,  or,  as  they  called  him, 
a  half  Jew..  One  of  thefe  obftinate  and  ferocious 
men,  feeing  no  means  of  efcape,  and  being  haralf- 
ed  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  children,  feven 
in  number,  who  wifhed  to  fubmit,  placed  himfelf 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  killed  his  wife  and 
children  as  they  attempted  to  go  out,  threw  their 
bodies  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  then, 
precipitated  himfelf  after  them.  Before  he  com- 
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mitted  this  horrid  deed  he  imprecated  the  ven-  * 
geance  of  Heaven  on  Herod,  who  not  being  able 
to  reach  him,  begged  at  a  difcance  that  he  would 
fpare  himfelf  and  his  family. 

After  thefe  expeditions  he  returned  to  the  fiege 
of  Jerufalem.  The  lower  city  made  very  little  re- 
fiftance ;  but  the  upper,  to  which  Antigonus  had 
retired,  held  out'  five  months,  though  expofed  to 
the  horrors  of  famine.  Being  taken  by  afiault,  a 
dreadful  fiaughter  was  made  of  the  inhabitants. 
Herod  preferved  the  temple  from  pillage,  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  foldiers  a  certain  fum  of  money  from  his 
own  property  ;  and  he  faved  from  the  ferocity  of 
the  conquerors  as  many  victims  as  he  could.  An¬ 
tigonus  furrendered,  and  entreated  mercy ;  but 
the  political  Herod  did  not  fuffer  him  to  live.  He 
had  Hill  a  fufficiency  of  money  to  obtain  the  death 
of  his  prifoner  from  Anthony,  to  whom  he  was 
conduced. 

Herod  poffeffed  eminent  qualities  ;  and  it  can-  Herod, 
not  be  denied,  that  he  united  the  bravery  of  a  fol-  29°2' 
dier  to  the  talents  of  a  general.  He  was  eminent¬ 
ly  well  {killed  in  the  fcience  of  government ;  1  pof¬ 
feffed  great  political  addrefs,  with  a  wonderful 
talle  for  magnificence  ;  firmnefs  under  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  fertility  of  refource  ;  with  the  talent  of 
making  himfelf  be  obeyed,  and  of  obtaining  the 
elleem  and  affection  of  thofe  for  whom  he  had  oc- 
cafion.  But  we  obferve  alfo  in  his  chara&er  a 
cruelty  which  effaces  all  his  other  virtues  ;  a  reft- 


lefs,  fufpicious,  gloomy  difpofition  ;  no  fcruple  In 
regard  to  the  means  he  employed  to  accomplilh 
his  defigns,  and  no  moderation  in  his  enjoyments. 
No  man  ever  abandoned  himfelf  more  to  his  paf- 
fions,  or  was  more  puniined  by  their  effe&s.  It 
has  been  already  remarked,  that  before  he  attained 
to  the  throne  he  difplayed  fome  humanity  ;  but  as 
foon  as  he  was  feated  on  it,  his  whole  attention 
was  engaged  with  two  objedts  : — to  fill  his  coffers, 
exhaufted  by  the  confiderable  fums  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  give  to  the  Romans,  and  to  de- 
flroy  the  remains  of  the  faction  of  Antigonus. 
Thefe  two  defigns  infpired  him  with  the  moft 
mercilefs  rapacity.  He  caufed  to  be  conveyed  to 
his  treafury  the  valuable  furniture  of  all  the 
opulent  families.  Befides  other  adts  of  the  like 
kind,  he  confifcated  the  property  of  forty-five  of 
the  partifans  of  Antigonus,  whom  he  put  to  death  ; 
and  to  prevent  any  of  the  plunder  from  efcaping 
his  rapacious  hands,  he  polled  guards  at  the  gates 
to  examine  the  coffins,  left  they  might  be  employ¬ 
ed  to  carry  away  part  of  the  fpoils. 

Love,  however,  excited  fome  fparks  in  this  fero¬ 
cious  mind,  but  they  were  foon  loll  in  the  difmal 
fire  of  jealoufy  :  a  jealoufy  of  affedtion,  and  jealoufy 
of  authority,  which  occafioned  the  ruin  of  Herod 
and  of  all  thofe  by  whom  he  was  furrounded.  He 
had^obtained  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Mariamne, 
the  daughter  of  Alexandra,  the  filler  of  Hyrcan. 
Mariamne  had  a  brother  named  Ariflobulus,  in  the 
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flower  of  his  age,  and  equally  handfome  as  her- 
felf.  Old  Hyrcan,  their  grand-father,  having  been 
carried  away  by  the  Parthians  when  they  took 
Jerufalem  for  Antigonus,  reftded  among  thefe 
people  in  peace  and  retirement.  In  his  room 
Herod  had  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  high-prieft  a 
perfon  then  abfent,  named  Ananel,  who  was  not 
even  of  the  pontifical  race.  Alexandra  was  much 
hurt  by  the  motive  of  this  preference,  which  was 
nothing  elfe  than  to  fill  up  the  place  that  he  might 
have  a  pretence  for  not  giving  it  to  Ariftobulus, 
who  ought  to  have  fucceeded  his  grand-father. 
The  mother  of  the  young  prince,  after  applying  in 
vain  to  her  fon-in-law,  addrefled  herfelf  to  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  obtained  from  Anthony,  through  her 
means,  an  order  to  Herod  to  inflal  his  brother-in- 
law.  Herod  complied,  but  with  reludfance.  At 
the  feaft  of  tabernacles  the  new  high-prieft,  who 
was  only  feventeen  years  of  age,  appeared  at  the 
altar  clothed  in  the  pontifical  robes,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  the  holy  miniftry  with  fo  much  grace 
and  majefty,  that  the  fpedtators  could  not  help 
teftifying  their  joy  by  loud  burfts  of  applaufe. 
Thefe  acclamations  were  his  fentence  of  death. 
A  few  days  after  fome  of  Herod’s  emiffaries  in¬ 
vited  young  Ariftobulus  to  bathe  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  fifh-pond  ;  and  having  made  him  dive  as  if 
for  amufement,  kept  him  fo  long  under  the  water 
that  he  was  drowned.  This  crime  was  conneded 
with  all  thofe  which  Herod  committed  in  his  fa- 
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mily,  and  of  which  his  filler  Salome,  the  mofl  in¬ 
fernal  character  that  perhaps  ever  exifted,  was  the 
caufe  and  the  jnftrument. 

An  account  of  this  odious  crime  having  been 
tranfmitted  to  Cleopatra  by  the  mother  of  the 
young  prince,  who  demanded  vengeance,  Herod 
was  fummoned  to  appear  before.  Anthony  at  Lao- 
dicea.  Though  he  carried,  with  him  from  his 
treafury  weighty  arguments  to  get  himfelf  de¬ 
clared  innocent,  when  he  fet  out  he  defired  his 
uncle  Jofeph,  under  whofe  care  he  left  Mariamne, 
to  put  her  to  death  in  cafe  he  did  not  return,  left 
Are  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  Anthony,  whom 
he  fufpefted  to  have  become  enamoured  of  her  by 
only  feeing  her  portrait.  In  a  moment  of  confi¬ 
dence  Jofeph  had  the  indifcretion  to  communicate 
to  Mariamne  this  ftrange  mark  of  love ;  and  Ma¬ 
riamne  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  reproach  her  huf- 
band  with  it  when  he  returned.  Such  confidence, 
according  to  the  conjedtures  of  a  jealous  hufband, 
could  be  the  refult  of  nothing  but  the  moft  inti¬ 
mate  familiarity.  Salome  being  incenfed  againft 
Mariamne,  who  defpifed  her,  endeavoured  by 
raiding  falfe  reports  to  give  probability  to  the  fuf- 
picions  of  her  brother,  who,  without  farther  en¬ 
quiry,  caufed  his  uncle  Jofeph  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  confined  Alexandra  for  having  been  the  occa- 
fion  of  this  fatal  journey. 

The  folicitude  of  love  was  afterwards  banifhed 
by  political  cares.  Anthony  being  dead,  Odtavi- 
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anus  avenged  himfelf  in  a  cruel  manner  on  his 
partifans.  Herod,  who  had  every  reafon  to  be 
afraid,  repaired  to  Rome  to  plead  his  own  caufe  ; 
and  before  his  departure  entrufted  his  lifter  Sa¬ 
lome  to  his  brother  Pheroras.  In  regard  to  his 
fpoufe  Mariamne,  he  confined  her  along  with  his 
mother  Alexandra,  in  the  fortrefs  of  Maflada, 
under  the  care  of  Jofeph  his  treafurer,  and  of  So- 
hemus  his  confidant,  with  the  fame  fanguinary  or¬ 
ders  as  thofe  which  he  before  gave,  on  a  fimilar 
occafion.  He  freed  himfelf  alfo  from  another  caufe 
of  uneafinefs.  Old  Hyrcan,  notwithftanding  the 
comforts  which  he  enjoyed  at  Babylon,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Parthians,  anxioully  longed  to  re- 
vifit  his  native  country.  When  he  learned  that 
Plerod  was  on  the  throne  he  returned,  prepoffeffed 
with  a  belief  that  the  fervices  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  rendered  to  his  family  would  procure  him  a 
good  reception.  Herod  himfelf  even  employed 
flattery  to  entice  him  to  Judea;  but  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  he  treated  him  with  indifference.  It  would 
have  been  fortunate  if  he  had  ftill  retained  the 
fame  fentiments.  But  the  fufpicious  tyrant,  when 
ready  to  depart,  began  to  refleft  that  Alexandra 
might  employ  the  former  credit  of  her  father  to  ex¬ 
cite  fome  difturbance  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Hyrcan, 
always  a  Have  to  others  even  in  his  grandeur,  was 
facrificed  at  the  age  of  eighty,  to  the  dread,  not  of 
the  mifchief  which  he  might  have  done  himfelf. 
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but  of  that  which  might  have  been  done  in  his 
name. 

When  this  cruel  precaution  was  taken,  Herod 
embarked  for  Rome,  It  was  on  fuch  occafions 
that  he  difplayed  the  energy  of  his  charadter.  He 
accofted  Auguftus,  not  as  a  fuppliant,  but  with 
confidence  and  intrepidity.  44  I  have  been  the 
44  friend  of  Anthony,”  faid  he,  44  and  it  was  not 
44  for  want  of  my  attachment,  that  he  did  not 
44  make  a  glorious  refiftance  to  your  arms.  I  ad- 
44  vifed  him  to  abandon  Cleopatra,  and  with  the 
44  refources  of  her  kingdom  to  try  the  fate  of  war 
44  once  more  againft  you.  In  that  cafe  I  fhould 
44  have  given  him  every  afiiftance  in  my  power. 
44  I  conceived  that  this  condudi  was  dictated  to 
44  me  by  honour,  gratitude,  and  friendftiip ;  but 
44  fince  Anthony  negledted  my  counfels,  he  has 
44  by  thefe  means  given  me  a  right  to  offer  my 
44  fervices  to  you.  If  you  deign  to  accept  them, 
44  you  will  find  in  me  a  friend,  as  much  attached 
44  to  your  interefts  as  I  formerly  was  to  thofe  of 
44  your  rival.”  This  harangue,  accompanied  with 
valuable  prefents,  gave  great  fatisfaciion  to  Au- 
gu fius,  Who  conceived  a  fingular  efteem  for  the 
king  of  Judea,  and  was  always  rather  his  friend 
than  his  protestor.  Herod  confirmed,  him  in  thefe 
fentiments  by  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  he 
twice  received  him,  when  going  to  and  returning 
from  Syria.  Prefents  at  the  court  of  Auguftus, 
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provifions  to  his  troops,  large  fums  of  money 
poured  into  his  treafury,  amufements,  and  parties 
of  pleafure,  all  were  employed  to  gain  the  friend- 
Ihip  of  that  great  man. 

At  the  fame  time,  however,  that  the  monarch 
was  fuperintending  thefe  entertainments,  he  was 
tormented  with  the  utmoft  uneafinefs  on  account 
of  Mariamne.  She  had  the  dangerous  curiofity  x 
to  enquire,  whether  the  fame  cruel  orders  had 
been  renewed  againft  her.  The  fatal  fecret  ef- 
caped  alfo  from  Sohemus,  fo  that  when  the  huf- 
band  returned,  full  of  ardour,  to  the  fpoufe  whom 
he  adored,  he  met  with  a  cool  reception,  which 
was  followed  by  bitter  reproaches :  whether  it  was 
that  Mariamne  thought  herfelf  fufficiently  certain 
of  her  hufband’s  love,  to  check  when  Ihe  pleafed 
the  tranfports  of  his  vengeance,  or  that  being 
tired  of  living  with  a  man  whom  Ihe  detefted,  fhe 
was  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  confequences,  fhe 
broke  out  into  open  complaints  refpecting  the 
death  of  her  young  brother,  that  of  her  grand¬ 
father,  and  the  attempts  intended  and  command¬ 
ed  to  be  made  againft  her  own  life.  Thefe  re¬ 
proaches,  which  were  too  juft,  threw  the  monarch 
into  defpair.  They  fhewed  him  that  he  could  no 
longer  depend  on  an  affeftion  which  he  would 
have  purchafed  with  his  blood.  Thefe  reflexions 
filled  him  with  the  utmoft  diftrefs.  His  mind  was 
agitated  in  turns  by  plans  of  violence,  repentance, 
defpair,  the  hope  of  obtaining  forgivenefs,  and  the 
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moil  impetuous  and  turbulent  emotions.  Salome, 
a  defpifed  and  implacable  enemy,  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  one  of  thefe  violent  tranfports  to 
be  revenged  of  her  lifter-in-law.  The  king’s  cup¬ 
bearer  appeared  before  him,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  poifcned  cup,  and  in  the  other  the  money  which 
the  queen,  he  faid,  had  juft  given  him  to  make 
his  fpoufe  fwallow  the  draught.  The  plot  was 
badly  formed  ;  but  what  may  not  a  prejudiced 
man  be  induced  to  believe  ?  It  would  appear 
that  an  eunuch,  whom  the  princefs  honoured 
wdth  fome  efleem,  was  involved  in  the  accufa- 
tion.  Herod  ordered  that  he  fhould  be  put  to 
the  torture  :  but  the  unfortunate  wretch  faid  only, 
that  he  believed  the  order  given  to  Sohemus  to  be 
the  caufe  of  the  averlion  which  the  queen  {hewed 
to  her  hufband.  In  this  confeflion  the  jealous 
hufband  thought  he  could  difcover  a  reprehenfible 
intimacy  between  the  eunuch  and  his  w-ife,  and  he 
caufed  him  to  be  immediately  mafiacred.  Mari- 
amne  was  carried  before  judges  bribed  by  Salome, 
who  condemned  her  to  death.  Thefe  infamous 
judges,  however,  begged  that  the  execution  might 
be  fufpended  ;  but  the  filer-in-law  caufed  a  report 
to  reach  the  ears  of  Herod,  that  the  people  were 
rifng  in  favour  of  the  criminal.  Under  this  pre¬ 
tence  fhe  extorted  from  the  monarch  the  fatal  or¬ 
der.  Mariamne  proceeded  to  the  fcaffold  w'ith 
f  rmnefs  and  tranquillity.  Her  mother  Alexandra 
threw  herfelf  in  her  way,  and  flattering  herfelf 
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with  the  hopes  of  fecuring  the  good-will  of  her 
fon-in-law,  fhe  had  the  meannefs  to  infult  her  un¬ 
happy  daughter  by  the  mod  cruel  reproaches ;  but 
the  queen  did  not  deign  to  return  an  anfwer,  and 
fubmitted  to  the  fatal  blow  with  heroic  fortitude. 

Alexandra  did  not  derive  the  expected  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  mean  adulation  which  had  in¬ 
duced  her  to  poifon  the  laft  moments  of  her 
daughter.  On  account  of  a  flight  offenfe  Herod 
put  her  to  death.  This  prince,  haunted  by  the 
image  of  a  woman  whom  he  idolized,  experienced 
the  mod  poignant  remorfe,  which  rendered  his 
life  wretched.  He  always  beheld  in  idea  his  dear 
Mariamne,  pronounced  her  name  aloud  in  his  mo¬ 
ments  of  delirium,  and  ordered  her  to  be  brought 
to  him,  as  he  could  not  believe  that  he  had  put 
her  to  death.  No  amufements  were  capable  of 
foothing  his  defpair ;  and  it  appears  that  even  re¬ 
ligion,  which  often  calms  the  tumult  of  affliction, 
had  no  power  over  his  troubled  mind.  He  had 
fometimes-  fhewn  marks  of  piety ;  but  when  he 
found  himfelf  abfolutely  free  from  control,  he  no 
longer  kept  within  bounds.  This  conduct  excited 
the  murmurs  of  thp  people.  Either  to  appeafe 
them,  or  to  gratify  his  own  tade  for  magnificence, 
he  refolved  to  redore  the  temple  to  its  ancient 
fplendor.  He  employed  confiderable  fums  for 
this  purpofe,  and  rendered  it  an  edifice  almod 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  Solomon.  He 
rebuilt  alfo  the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  and  fortified 
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feveral  cities.  In  times  of  fcarcity  and  misfortune, 
fuch  as  thofe  .of  an  earthquake  and  plague,  which 
occafioned  great  ravage  in  Judea,  the  royal  trea- 
fury  was  opened,  and  afforded  great  relief  to  the 
fufferers.  The  king  diffufed  joy  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  feftivals,  games,  fpe&acles,  and  other  di- 
verfions ;  all  highly  agreeable  to  a  nation  which 
before  had  been  acquainted  only  with  religious 
folemnities.  He  took  care,  above  all  things,  to 
avoid  war.  Peace  made  his  dates  fiouriffi,  ahd  ren¬ 
dered  the  kingdom  happy ;  but  the  monarch,  on 
his  throne,  experienced  new  affli&ions,  which  might 

have  induced  him  to  envy  the  meaneft  of  his  fub- 

-  \ 

jefts. 

-29S4. '  Mariamne  had  left  him  two  fons,  Alexander 
and  Ariftobulus,  whom  the  father  caufed  to  be 
educated  at  Rome.  When  their  education  was 
hnifhed  he  went  thither  for  them  himfelf,  and 
married  Alexander  to  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of 
Archelaus  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Ariftobulus  ta 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  his  lifter  Salome.  Thefe 
princes,  too  faithful  imitators  of  the  open  candour 
of  their  unfortunate  mother,  did  not  fufficiently 
conceal  the  indignation  excited  in  their  minds  by 
the  remembrance  of  her  melancholy  fate.  Sa¬ 
lome  often  found  herfelf  involved  in  their  mur¬ 
murs  ;  and  if  they  did  not  openly  accufe  their 
father,  they  Ihewed  him  by  their  coolnefs  what 
fentiments  they  entertained  of  that  horrid  cata- 
ftrophe.  Herod,  inftead  of  foothing  by  a  mild 
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conduct  their  irritated  minds,  endeavoured  to 
fubdue  them  by  fear.  By  a  wife  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  before  Mariamne  he  had  a  fon  named  Anti¬ 
pater,  for  whom  he  fhewed  great  predilection,  and 
whom  he  loaded  with  favours.  The  two  brothers, 
incapable  of  containing  their  refentment,  gave  vent 
to  every  thing  which  it  dictated  againft  the  rival 
oppofed  to  them  ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
artful  and  diffembling,  did  not  fulfer  the  leaft 
word  to  efcape  from  him  againft  them.  As  his 
views  were  directed  to  the  throne,  Salome  wifhed 
to  remove  thofe  of  whofe  vengeance  fhe  was  afraid, 
and  the  moft  perfeCt  harmony  was  foon  eftablifhed 
between  her  and  Antipater.  They  both  gueffed 
each  other’s  defigns,  and  found  means  to  infpire 
Herod  in  .fuch  a  manner  with  fufpicions  that  he 
dragged  his  fons  to  Rome  to  accufe  them  of  high- 
treafon.  This  calumnious  imputation  made  the 
princes  fhed  tears.  Alexander  pleaded  his  own 
caufe  and  that  of  his  brother  with  fo  much 
eloquence,  that  Auguflus,  convinced  of  their  in¬ 
nocence,  could  not  help  teftifying  to  the  father 
that  he  had  accufed  them  on  too  flight  grounds. 
This  decifion  produced  a  reconciliation.  But  Herod 
was  too  fufpicious,  his  fons  too  imprudent,  and 
their  enemies  too  artful,  to  fuffer  it  long  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

The  fufpicions  infpired  by  Salome  and  Anti¬ 
pater  were  revived  ;  but  inferior  victims  were  pre- 
fented  to  the  monarch’s  fury  before  his  rag©'  was 
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directed  againfi  his  fons.  No  perfon  in  his  palace 
was  fafe,  and  no  room  was  left  for  defenfe,  as 
accufation  was  inftantly  followed  by  death.  An 
attempt  was  at  laft  made  againft  the  princes  them- 
felves.  Alexander  was  accufed  of  having  pre¬ 
vailed  on  his  Reward  and  cup-bearer,  his  greateft 
favourites,  to  poifon  the  king.  Being  put  to  the 
rack  they  conftantly  denied  the  charge ;  but  on 
their  torture  being  increafed  they  fuffered  fome 
words  to  efcape  from  them,  which  feemed  to  af¬ 
ford  fufficient  grounds  for  arrefting  the  prince. 
This  young  man,  in  the  utmoft  defpair,  fent  to 
the  king  four  different  confeffions,  containing  an 
acknowledgment  of  much  more  than  had  been 
extorted  by  means  of  the  rack.  He  involved  in 
them  the  whole  court,  the  minifters,  Pheroras,  and, 
above  all,  Salome.  He  accufed  the  laft  of  having 
come  to  him  when  in  bed,  to  induce  him  to  fup- 
port  the  plot  formed  againft  the  tyrant,  from 
whom  neither  peace  nor  happinefs  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

This  accufation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  in- 
creafe  the  general  confufion,  produced  its  effeCt. 
Herod,  no  longer  knowing  whom  he  could  truft, 
became  the  fport  of  his  own  fury  and  fufpicions. 
Day  and  night  he  beheld  in  imagination  his  fons 
armed  with  daggers,  and  ready  to  ftrike  the  fatal 
blow.  The  tyrant  himfelf  was  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  the  victims  of  his  cruelty.  Archelaus, 
the  father-in-law  of  Alexander,  being  informed  of 
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thefe  diforders,  came  to  Jerufalem,  and  by  his 
mild  behaviour,  exhortations  to  the  children,  and 
intreaties  to  the  father,  fucceeded  in  effecting  a 
reconciliation.  It  was  proved  that  the  young 
princes  had  never  made  any  attempt  either  againfl 
the  life  or  the  crown  of  their  father.  Pheroras 
had  the  effrontery  to  charge  himfelf  with  the  crime 
of  the  accufation,  which  he  afcribed,  no  doubt,  to 
an  excefs  of  attachment  to  his  brother  Herod. 
Herod  heard  him,  believed  in  his  fmcerity,  and  re¬ 
tained  him  with  him. 

The  unfortunate  princes  had  been  fo  much  in¬ 
jured  that  they  could  not  help  thinking  that  thofe 
by  whom  they  had  been  calumniated  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  was  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  their  refidence  in  a  court  where  their 
enemies  had  great  influence  fhould  be  difagreeable 
to  them.  They  accordingly  refolved  to  leave  it, 
and  to  retire  to  fome  neighbouring  country,  where 
they  might  live  in  tranquillity.  This  deflgn  being 
made  public,  infpired  the  king  with  new  alarm, 
which  their  enemies  took  care  to  flrengthen,  by 
afcribing  it  to  plans  of  revolt.  Herod,  confirmed 
in  his  fufpicions,  was  no  foaner  informed  than  he 
ordered  his  fons  to  be  arrefled,  and  aflembled  a 
court,  to  which  he  invited  commiflioners  from 
Auguflus.  The  king,  in  the  prefence  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  perfons,  pleaded  himfelf  againfl  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  children  with  fuch  vehemence,  as  excited  the 
'  indignation  of  the  whole  audience.  A  plurality 
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of  voices,  however,  produced  a  fentence  of  death. 
The  accufed  were  not  fuffered  to  fpeak.  One 
man  only,  named  Tyro,  had  the  boldnefs  to  re- 
prefent  to  the  king  that  by  the  death  of  his  two 
fons  he  would  incur  the  indignation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  attached  to  them,  and  would  throw 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  Antipater,  the  only  au¬ 
thor  of  the  confpiracies  formed  againft  him  ;  but 
Salome  was  fo  artful  as  to  make  Tyro  be  fuf- 
pected  of  the  fame  crime  as  that  with  which  he 
charged  Antipater.  Tyro  being  defired  to  name 
the  accomplices  of  the  prince,  was  not  able  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  himfelf  accufed  of  having 
bribed  the  king’s  barber  to  cut  his  throat.  Tyro 
with  his  fon  and  the  barber  were  put  to  the  rack, 
and  expired  amidft  torture.  The  two  princes  were 
conduced  to  Sebafte,  and  ftrangled. 

Thefe  executions  ftruck  a  terror  even  into 
thofe  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  them,  and  every 
one  fled  from  the  habitation  of  fo  dangerous  a 
tyrant.  People  were  even  afraid  of  encountering 
his  looks.  Pheroras,  under  the  pretence  of  fome 
difcontent,  which  he  had  himfelf  produced,  re¬ 
tired  to  his  hierarchy.  Antipater  got  himfelf  fent 
to  Rome  to  Auguftus,  that  he  might  cultivate  his 
friendfhip  for  Plerod.  When  at  this  diltance  thefe 
two  men  formed  a  defign,  one  to  get  rid  of  his 
brother,  and  the  other  of  his  father.  Antipater 
fent  poifon  to  Pheroras,  but  the  latter,  touched 
by  fome  fentiments  of  attachment  to  Plerod,  de- 
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ferred  making  ufe  of  it.  He  died  a  natural  death  ; 
and  the  poifon  having  been  committed  to  the  care 
of  his  wife,  was  difcovered  by  Herod,  who  by 
thefe  means  learned  the  whole  plot.  Herod  fent 
for  Antipater,  who  repaired  to  him  without  the 
leaft  fufpicion,  and  was  immediately  loaded  with 
chains.  Unfortunately  for  Kimfelf,  he  had  made 
•a  formidable  enemy  of  Salome,  his  aunt,  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  infpire  the  king,  her  brother,  with 
fufpicions  again!!  her.  The  letters  which  con¬ 
tained  the  proof  of  this  intrigue  were  fent  from 
Rome.  Salome,  trufting  to  her  innocence,  for 
the  firft  time  perhaps  in  her  life,  excited  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  king  againfl  her  former  accom¬ 
plice,  and  made  him  appear  before  a  tribunal  of 
which  Varus  was  prefident,  and  which  had  been 
demanded  by  Herod  from  Auguftus. 

This  laft  fcene  of  the  life  of  Herod  would  be 
affe&ing,  if  the  remembrance  of  his  cruelties  did 
not  extinguifh  every  fpark  of  compaffion.  Anti¬ 
pater  appeared  with  the  fhame  of  guilt  in  his 
countenance.  He  proftrated  himfelf  in  the  moil 
debafmg  manner,  and  implored  the  pity  of  Herod. 
ce  Rife,”  faid  his  father  to  him,  “  and  liften.” 
He  then  accufed  him  of  having  attempted  to  poifon 
him  ;  explained  the  whole  clue  of  the  confpiracy 
which  he  had  difcovered  ;  called  witnelfes,  and 
produced  his  proofs.  The  laid  article  of  the  ac- 
cufation,  which  he  pronounced  with  the  greateft 
vehemence,  was  that  of  the  death  of  his  two 
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amiable  fons :  “  If  they  were  guilty,”  faid  he, 
“  thou  haft  been  their  barbarous  perfecutor ;  and 
“  if  innocent,  their  infamous  murderer.”  When 
he  uttered  the  names  of  thefe  two  princes  his 
words  were  interrupted  by  fighs  ;  and  he  could 
only  make  a  fign  to  his  advocate  to  proceed  to  the 
chief  heads  of  the  accufation.  Antipater  endea¬ 
voured  to  juftify  himfelf ;  but  being  overpowered 
by  the  weight  of  evidence,  he  had  recourfe  to 
imprecations  and  oaths,  the  ufual  refource  of  the 
worthlefs  when  convidted.  Varus  did  not  pro¬ 
nounce  fentence  ;  it  was  referred  to  the  decifion  of 
Auguftus,  to  whom  Herod  wrote  a  letter. 

During  this  affair  the  monarch,  befides  diflrefs 
of  mind,  was  expofed  to  great  bodily  affliction, 
by  a  painful  difeafe.  Hiflorians  have  given  us  a 
dreadful  pidfure  of  this  malady,  which  they  con- 
fider  as  a  punifhment  from  Heaven,  and  the  pre- 
curfor  of  that  deftined  for  this  prince  in  the  other 
world.  Every  crifis  announced  his  fpeedy  diffo- 
lution,  and  a  report  was  one  day  fpread  that  he 
was  adtually  dead.  Antipater,  in  his  prifon,  tefti- 
fied  great  joy  on  this  occafion  ;  but  his  father 
having  heard  of  it  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  latter  did  not  furvive  his  fon  above  five  days  : 
he  died  at  the  age  of  fixty,  “  confoled,”  fays  Jo- 
fephus  the  hiftorian,  “  for  his  domeffic  unhappi- 
nefs,  by  the  pleafure  of  having  fucceeded  in 
c‘  every  thing  elfe.”  He  retained  his  ferocious 
charadter  till  the  very  lafl  moment.  When  he 
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found  death  approaching,  he  ordered  the  chief 
men  of  the  nation  to  be  aifembled  at  Jericho, 
where  they  were  ihut  up  in  the  Circus  ;  and  he 
expreisly  charged  his  finer  Salome  and  her  huf- 
bana  Alexas  to  caufe  all  thefe  Jews  to  be  maf- 
facred,  as  foon  as  he  had  emitted  his  laft  breath. 

44  It  is  thus,”  laid  he,  44  that  I  will  not  only  re- 
44  prefs  the  malignant  joy  of  thefe  people,  but 
44  oblige  them  even  to  fned  tears  at  my  death.” 
This  barbarous  order  was  not  executed.  As  foon 
as  the  king  was  dead,  Alexas  and  Salome  caufed 
the  Circus  to  be  opened,  and  releafed  the  pri- 
foners. 

Under  Herod  was  accomplifhed  the  prophefy  The 
which  had  announced  that  the  Mefliah  Ihould  be 
born  when  the  feeptre  palfed  from  Judah ;  that  is 
to  fay,  when  the  Jews  ihould  ceafe  to  be  governed 
by  princes  of  their  own  race.  Herod  had  de- 
ltroyed  all  the  Ahnonean  princes  ;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  under  him  that  we  are  to  feek  for  the  coming 
of  the  Meifiah,  fo  much  defired  by  the  Jews. 
Thefe  people  do  not  acknowledge  Jefus,  becaufe 
certain  facts  which  accompanied  his  birth  are  not 
announced  in  prophane  hiitory.  They  wriih  to 
find  in  the  life  of  Herod,  i.  the  reception  which 
he  gave  to  the  magi ;  i.  his  converfation  with 
them  when  he  defired  them  to  return  to  his  court 
after  they  had  found  the  child  whom  they  were 
in  quell  of ;  and,  3.  the  inhuman  order  w'hich  he 
iifued  for  putting  to  death  all  the  children  of 
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Bethlehem,  below  two  years  of  age,  that  he  might 
endeavour  to  involve  in  that  maffacre  the  one  who 
was  faid  to  be  born  with  a  right  to  the  throne 
which  he  occupied,  and  which  he  deftined  for  his 
own  family.  But  the  filence  of  prophane  hifto- 
rians  is  not  a  proof  that  thefe  fads  never  took 
place,  i.  The  court  ef  Herod,  rich  and  magni¬ 
ficent,  was  frequented  by  fo  many  foreigners,  at¬ 
tracted  thither  by  curiofity,  that  it  was  impoffible 
for  hiftorians  to  give  an  account  of  all  thofe  by 
whom  it  was  vifited.  It  was  enough  to  mention 
the  reception  of  fome  celebrated  perfonages,  fuch 
as  Cleopatra,  Auguftus,  and  Agrippa.  2.  The 
uneafi'nefs  which  Herod  manifefled  to  the  magi, 
might  have  been  confidered  by  his  courtiers  as  the 
effects  of  his  gloomy  fufpicious  character,  of  little 
importance,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  being  tranf- 
mitted  to  pofferity.  3.  In  regard  to  the  maffacre 
of  the  innocent  children,  when  we  refleft  on  the 
other  cruelties  of  Herod,  who  by  the  fword,  fa¬ 
mine,  or  other  means,  put  to  death  an  immenfe 
number  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages,  the  order 
for  maffacring  the  children  of  a  village  will  not 
excite  much  furprize  ;  and  though  this  order 
might  have  merited  the  attention  of  thofe  inte- 
reffed,  was  it  of  fufficient  importance  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  hiftorian  ?  Befides,  does  not  the 
horrid  barbarity  by  which  he  wilhed  to  ftain  his 
funeral  render  every  thing  credible  of  fuch  a  mon- 
ffer  ? 
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As  he  had  forefeen,  the  mourning  on  account 
of  his  death  was  neither  ftriking  nor  of  long 
duration.  Archelaus,  his  grand-fon,  whom  by  his 
will  he  had  declared  his  fucceffor,  gave  to  the 
funereal  pomp  all  the  fplendour  of  royalty,  and 
concluded.it  with  a  feftival,  donations  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  a  magnificent  entertainment  to  his  friends. 

His  will  exprefsly  Hated  that  it  fhould  not  be  valid 
till  it  had  been  confirmed  by  Casfar.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  claufe,  Archelaus  would  neither  af- 
fume  the  crown,  nor  feat  himfelf  on  the  throne, 
until  he  had  paid  a  vifit  to  Rome. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  an  infurrecfion.  ArcMuv 
As  mildnefs  had  no  effeft  on  the  infurgents,  he  j00°' 
employed  force,  and  this  was  imputed  to  him  as 
a  crime.  During  the  courfe  of  his  journey  to 
Rome  four  other  revolts  broke  out.  The  firft 
of  thefe  was  againfl  the  Roman  officers  who  had 
come  to  execute  Herod’s  will.  The  chief  per- 
fon  concerned  in  the  fecond  was.  an  adventurer, 
named  Judas,  whofe  efforts  were  for  fome  time 

"  \ 

attended  with  fuccefs,  becaufe  he  got  poffeffion  of 
a  royal  arfenal,  where  he  found  clothing  and 
arms  for  his  troops.  He  plundered  the  treafury 
alfo,  by  which  he  acquired  money  to  pay  them. 

The  third  was  occafioned  by  a  young  man  of  a 
handfome  figure,  named  Simeon,  much  efteemed 
by  the  Jews,  who  purfued  a  method  of  war  which 
generally  fucceeds  in  times  of  turbulence.  He  led 
his  followers  againft  the  houfes  of  the  opulent, 
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the  riches  of  which  he  allowed  them  to  plunder. 
The  lafc  was  directed  by  one  Athronges,  a  brutal, 
ferocious  man,  of  a  gigantic  ftature,  who,  affifted 
by  four  brothers  like  himfelf,  had  the  prefumption 
to  exchange  his  ihepherds*  crook  for  a  Iceptre. 
His  foldiers,  worthy  of  fuch  a  commander,  com¬ 
mitted  every  kind  of  atrocity,  wherever  they  were 
able  to  penetrate.  The  Romans  found  it  very 
difficult  to  reduce  thefe  infurgents  to  obedience. 
The  chiefs  buffered  themfelves  to  be  cut  to  pieces 
rather  than  furrender  ;  and  by  thefe  means  they 
avoided  the  puniffiment  inflicted  on  their  com¬ 
panions,  who  were  crucified  to  the  number  of  two 
thoufand.  So  many  rebellions  in  fo  ffiort  a  time 
would  almoft  jufiify  the  feverity,  and  even  barba¬ 
rity,  with  which  Herod  had  governed  this  obftinate 
and  intractable  people. 

Notwithftanding  the  difficulty  of  governing  this 
nation,  a  difpute  refpefting  the  throne  took  place 
at  Rome ;  for  Archelaus  was  not  the  only  candi¬ 
date.  Salome,  always  fond  of  intrigue,  had  carried 
thither  Antipas,  another  of  Herod’s  fons.  As  there 
exifted  two  wills  of  that  prince,  by  one  of  which 
he  declared  Antipas  his  fucceffor,  and  by  the  other 
gave  the  crown  of  Judea  to  Archelaus,  the  quef- 
tion  was  to  decide  between  them.  The  defenders 
of  the  former  faid  that  it  was  more  valid  than  the 
fecond,  having  been  made  at  a  time  when  the  mind 
of  the  teftator  was  neither  weakened  by  aifeafe 
nor  by  old  age.  The  advocate  of  Archelaus  laid 
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great  ftrefs,  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  his  title, 
on  the  claufe  which  left  the  execution  of  the  will 
to  Caefar.  A  third  party,  compofed  of  Jewifh  de¬ 
puties,  enemies  both  to  Antipas  and  Archelaus, 
wilhed  for  no  king ;  but  that  Judea,  declared  a 
Roman  province,  fhould  be  governed  by  Roman 
magiftrates.  Auguftus  purfued  a  mean  courfe  be¬ 
tween  thefe  opinions.  He  gave  the  half  of  the 
kingdom  to  Archelaus,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch, 
or  chief  of  the  nation ;  but  promifed  to  confer  on 
him  that  of  king,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  prove,  by 
his  conduct,  that  he  was  worthy  of  it.  The  por¬ 
tion  affigned  to'  Archelaus,  comprehended  Judea, 
Idumaea,  and  Samaria.  The  reft  of  the  ftates  of 
Herod  were  divided  between  his  two  fons ;  Philip, 
who  had  a  part  of  Galilee,  with  the  adjacent  dift 
trifts ;  and  Antipas,  who  got  the  other  part  as  far 
as  the  river  Jordan.  Salome,  who  was  much  fa¬ 
voured  in  both  the  wills,  did  not  fuffer  herfelf  to 
be  negleffed  in  the  partition.  She  received  cities 
and  money.  Auguftus  diftributed  the  whole  be- 
queft  to  the  other  grand-fons  of  the  deceafed ; 
married  the  daughters,  who  remained  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  ;  and  kept  nothing  t®  himfelf  but  fome 
plate  of  little  value,  out  of  regard  for  the  memory 
of  his  friend. 

The  claufe  which  promifed  royalty  to  Archelaus, 
in  cafe  of  his  good  behaviour,  was  not  inferted 
without  a  good  reafon.  This  prince  gave  very 
little  hope  of  a  mild  and  prudent  government.  He: 
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-was  confidered  as  defpotic  and  revengeful ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  terminated  and 
punifhed  the  rebellion,  before  his  journey  to  Rome, 
had  afforded  a  juft  caufe  for  reproaching  him  with 
cruelty.  The  event  correfponded  too  much  with 
this  commencement.  Befides  bad  conduct,  im¬ 
morality,  public  libertinifm,  and  open  irreligion, 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  went  to  Rome  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  extortion  and  tyranny.  Auguftus 
ordered  him  to  appear  like  a  plain  individual ; 
exiled  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  after  confifcating 
his  property  ;  and  reduced  his  poffeffions  into  the 
form  of  a  Roman  province. 

In  a  few  years  there  were  four  governors,  all 
avaricious,  imperious,  arbitrary,  extortioners,  and 
contemners  of  thofe  whom  they  governed,  which 
is  often  the  fource  of  the  greateft  calamities.  All 
thefe  bad  qualities  -were  united,  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  in  Pontius  Pilate,  the  fifth.  Like  his  pre- 
deceffors,  he  fported  with  the  dignity  of  high- 
prieft  ;  conferring  and  refuming  it,  without  regard 
to  merit,  or  the  opinion  of  the  public;  which, 
though  often  the  effect  of  prejudice,  is  refpettable 
when  univerfal,  and  at  any  rate  ought  not  to  be 
violated  but  with  the  utmoft  precaution,  and  in 
cafes  of  neceffity.  The  Jew's  abhorred  images ; 
and  confidered  them,  even  on  military  ftandards, 
as  figns  of  paganifm,  which  ought  to  be  interdicted 
from  entering  the  holy  city.  Pilate  was  aware  of 
this  averfion ;  but,  either  to  mortify  them  or  to 
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extort  money,  for  he  was  extremely  avaricious, 
he  introduced  the  Roman  eagles  into  Jerufalem. 
The  inhabitants,  in  great  confirmation,  went  and 
begged  he  would  order  thefe  objects  of  fcandal  to 
be  withdrawn.  They  remained  five  days  and  five 
nights  prollrated  at  the  gate  of  his  palace  without 
receiving  an  anfwer.  At  laft,  he  fecmed  willing  to 
give  them  a  hearing ;  ordered  a  tribunal  to  be 
ere&ed  in  the  Circus,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
furrounded  by  foldiers,  who  were  commanded,  on 
a  certain  fignal,  to  fall  upon  thofe  who  refufed  to 
depart.  The  Jew^s,  however,  far  from  being  terri¬ 
fied,  ftretched  out  their  necks  to  the  alfaflins,  pro- 
tefting  that  death  would  be  lefs  terrible  to  them 
than  the  violation  of  their  laws.  Pilate  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  moved,  and  ordered  the  ftandards  to 
be  withdrawn  from  their  metropolis.  On  other 
occafions,  the  fear  of  being  denounced  to  Casfar 
made  him  revoke  unjuft  orders,  though  difpofed  to 
repeat  them  through  the  fame  fear. 

Such  was  the  governor  of  Judea  when  Jefus 
made  himfelf  known  in  that  country.  Were  he 
only  ap.  extraordinary  man,  his  life  would  deferve 
to  be  recorded ;  but  it  is  certainly  much  more 
worthy  of  attention,  wrhen  we  confider  him  as  the 
author  of  a  religion  which  has  been  extended  over 
the  whole  earth.  Jefus  wras  poor,  though  of  the 
race  of  David.  His  mother  conceived  him  when 
flill  a  virgin,  and  brought  him  into  the  world  in  a 
village  of  Galilee.  His  birth  vras  announced  to 
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the  high  and  the  low  ;  to  the  latter  by  the  minillry 
of  angels,  who  communicated  this  intelligence  to 
Ihepherds ;  and  to  the  former  by  a  liar,  which  con¬ 
ducted  the  wife  men  to  his  cradle.  His  mother 
was  obliged  to  carry  him  with  her  to  Egypt,  to 
avoid  the  jealous  refearches  of  Herod.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  aftonifhed  the  doctors  in  the  temple, 
by  the  wifdom  of  his  replies. 

His  million  had  been  foretold  by  John,  the  fon 
5029 Chn1^  °f  Zach arias,  a  prieft  or  prophet,  and  the  precurfor 
of  the  Mefiiah.  John’s  difciples  attached  them- 
felves  to  Chrift,  by  the  orders  of  their  mailer. 
Water  changed  into  wrine,  is  the  firll  miracle 
which  attelled  his  power ;  and  the  expulfion  of 
the  money  changers  from  the  temple,  which  they 
prophaned,  his  firll  act  of  authority.  By  his 
profound  knowledge  he  converted  a  doctor  of  the 
pharifees,  named  Nicodemus.  He  was  much  af¬ 
fected  by  the  fate  of  John,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his 
zeal  againll  the  vices  of  Herod  and  his  wife 
Herodias.  His  curing  the  centurion’s  fon,  deliver¬ 
ing  the  demoniac  from  the  fpirits  by  which  he 
v'as  tormented,  the  miraculous  draught  of  fifties, 
and  his  relloring  the  man  lame  of  the  palfy  to  the 
ufe  of  his  limbs,  ferved  to  fupport  his  doctrine. 
He  healed  on  the  fabbath  day,  notwithllanding  the 
fcandal  which  this  gave  to  the  pharifees,  who  were 
more  attached  to  the  letter  than  the  fpirit  of  the 
law'. 

Nothing  can  be  more  altonilhing  than  his  choice 
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of  apoflles,  whom  he  fele£ted  from  the  lower  clafles 
of  the  people,  who  were  rude  and  ignorant.  Mild- 
nefs;  benevolence,  and  the  fpirit  of  peace,  are  dis¬ 
played  in  his  fermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  his  tender 
indulgence  for  penitent  finners,  is  exhibited  in 
the  confoling  reception  which  he  gave  to  a  female 
offender.  Repentance  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
“  The  bruifed  reed  ye  fhall  not  break,  nor  quench 
tc  the  fmoking  flax.”  The  woman  caught  in 
adultery,  who  was  fhill  more  criminal,  when 
brought  before  him  found  comfort.  “  Let  him,” 
faid  he,  “  who  is  without  fin  caft  the  firfl  flone 
“  at  her.”  On  this  reply,  her  accufers,  who 
thought  to  obtain  from  him  a  fentence  of  death, 
retired  in  confufion. 

The  precepts  of  Jefus  breathed  nothing  but 
meeknefs,  and  his  remonftrances  a  defire  of  being 
ufeful.  His  parables  abound  with  truth  ;  and  his 
exhortations  with  the  pathetic.  What  virtue  does 
he  not  extol ;  againfl:  what  vice  does  he  not  de¬ 
nounce  judgement.  Whether  he  makes  the  lame 
to  walk,  opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  or  raifes  the 
dead,  he  does  it  like  one  mailer  of  nature ;  with¬ 
out  exertion,  and  without  feeming  aflonifhed  at  his 
power.  He  enters  the  fea,  and  it  becomes  folid 
beneath  his  feet.  Under  his  beneficent  hand  five 
loaves  are  multiplied  fo  as  to  be  fufficient  to  feed 
five  thoufand  perfons.  But  if  the  deity  is^  dif- 
played  in  his  miracles,  he  fhewed  himfelf  as  aunan 
to  his  friends.  How  fweet  the  tears  which  he  fhed 
*  VOL.  IL 
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with  the  afflicted  fitters  of  Lazarus,  and  that  tranL 
port  of  affection  to  his  difciples,  when  he  faid : 
“  Let  us  go  and  reftore  him  to  life.”  What  con- 
trad  between  this  fenfibility  for  a  friend,  and  the 
indifference  with  which  he  foretold  the  calumnies 
that  would  be  heaped  upon  him,  the  torments  to 
which  he  would  be  expofed,  and  the  ignominious 
death  prepared  for  him ! 

It  was  the  work  of  the  hatred  of  the  pharifees, 
whofe  pride  he  checked,  and  whofe  hypocrify  he 
unmafked.  They  extorted  a  fentence  of  condem¬ 
nation  againft  him  from  Pontius  Pilate  the  go¬ 
vernor,  by  threatening  to  denounce  him  to  Caefar 
if  he  pardoned  a  man  who  flyled  himfelf  king  of 
the  Jews.  As  the  w'hole  life  of  Jefus  had  been 
one  continued  miracle,  his  death  was  equally 
glorious.  He  rofe  from  the  grave  on  the  third 
day,  fhewed  himfelf  to  his  apoftles,  and  ordered 
them  to  go  and  preach  his  doctrine  throughout  the 
whole  earth.  In  an  enlightened  age,  in  a  city 
diflinguifhed  by  its  opulence,  the  centre  of  luxury 
and  pleafure,  twelve  rude  and  ignorant  men  taught 
and  eftablifhed  a  religion  founded  on  myfteries ; 
hoflile  to  pleafure,  and  an  enemy  to  pomp  and 
every  thing  that  hatters  the  pride  of  man.  They 
made  it  prevail,  notwithflanding  the  oppofition  of 
the  doctors,  as  well  as  the  prejudice  of  fovereigns  j 
and  it,  at  length,  overfpread  the  whole  earth. 
Such,  in  a  few7  words,  is  the  life  and  doflrine  of 
the  founder  of  chraPiianity.  Its  fuccefs,  which  is 
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the  greateil  of  all  miracles,  may  alone  be  fufficient 
to  eftablilh  the  truth  of  its  divine  origin. 

The  mean  complacency  of  Pontius  Pilate,  which  AgriPPa, 
made  him  fign  the  fentence  of  death  againft  Jefus 
Chrift,  contrary  to  the  remonftrance  of  his  own 
confcience,  did  not  fave  him  from  the  difgrace 
which  he  apprehended.  The  Jews  having  com¬ 
plained  of  his  extortion,  he  was  recalled  and  fent 
into  exile.  A  king,  tried  by  the  viciffitudes  of 
fortune,  fucceeded  a  feries  of  governors,  whom 
Judea  had  fometimes  caufe  to  commend,  and 
fometimes  to  condemn. 

Herod  Agrippa,  the  grand-fon  of  Herod  the 
Great,  was  educated  at  Rome  in  the  court  of 
Tiberius,  with  Drufus  and  Caius,  furnamed  after¬ 
wards  Caligula.  Agrippa,  by  thefe  means  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  luxury  and  extravagance.  On  the 
death  of  Drufus,  Tiberius  difmilTed  the  friends  of 
that  prince,  in  order  that  he  might  not  have  before 
his  eyes  people  who  would  continually  recal 
to  his  remembrance  a  beloved  nephew.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  meafure,  Agrippa  found  himfelf  in 
the  greateft  ernbarr  ailment,  without  refources,  and 
loaded  with  debt.  He  fhut  himfelf  up,  therefore, 
in  a  caftle  of  Idumaea,  refolved  to  ftarve  himfelf  to 
death.  His  wife  fupplied  him  with  fome  fuccours, 
which  were  foon  exhaufted.  Herod  Antipas,  his 
brother-in-law,  thought  he  conferred  on  him  a 
noble  prefent  by  giving  him  the  chief  magiftracy 
of  Tiberias,  on  die  revenue  of  which  he  might 
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have  fubfilted  in  an  honourable  manner  ;  but  this 
income  was  not  fufficient  for  a  man  incapable  of  re¬ 
gulating  his  expenfes  by  the  rules  of  prudence. 

Being  reproached  on  this  account  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Agrippa,  ill  calculated  to  endure  any  re¬ 
primand,  retired  to  Flaccus  the  governor  of  Syria, 
with  whom  he  lived  fome  time  at  eafe  ;  but  a  quar¬ 
rel  having  taken  place  between  them,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  refolved  to  run  every  hazard ;  and  in¬ 
deed  his  creditors  caufed  him  to  be  arrefted,  and 
to  be  thrown  into  prifon.  While  he  was  languilh- 
ing  in  confinement,  Tiberius  died,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Caligula.  The  firft  care  of  the  new 
emperor  was  to  releafe  his  friend  Agrippa,  who 
being  transferred  from  a  dungeon  to  the  palace, 
exchanged  his  chains  of  iron  for  one  of  gold, 
which  was  prefented  to  him  by  Caligula,  who 
clothed  him  in  purple,  placed  the  diadem  on  his 
head,  and  eltablilhed  him  king  of  Judea.  The 
Jews  have  had  few  princes  from  whofe  govern¬ 
ment  they  received  fo  much  benefit.  Palling 
through  Alexandria,  on  his  way  to  his  kingdom, 
he  caufed  the  governor  to  be  punilhed,  for  having 
,  behaved  to  him  in  an  unbecoming  manner. 

This  prince  rifqued  his  favour  with  Caligula, 
and  even  his  life,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerufalem  from  feeing  an  infult  offered  to  their 
religion,  which  they  dreaded  more  than  death. 
The  emperor  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  ereft  a 
flatute  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple,  and  to  caufe  him.- 
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felf  to  be  adored  there  as  a  god.  In  vain  did 
Petronius,  the  governor,  defer  the  execution  of 
this  order,  by  faying  that  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
give  time  to  the  artifts  to  finiffi  the  ftatue,  which 
ought  to  be  a  mailer-piece.  Caligula  infilled ; 
and  Petronius,  notwithftanding  his  good  intentions, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  forced  to  obey.  Agrippa, 
who  was  at  Rome,  waited  on  the  emperor  with  a 
defign  of  making  him  change,  or  at  leaft  fufpend, 
his  facrilegious  order ;  but  the  king,  inftead  of 
being  treated  with  the  ufual  kindnefs,  received  the 
following  anfwer,  equally  foolilh  as  impious : 
44  Your  Jewilh  fubje&s  are  ftrange  people,  to  re- 
44  fufe  to  acknowledge  me  as  a  god.  I  command- 
44  ed  a  ftatue  of  Jupiter  to  be  eredted  in  their 
44  temple ;  but  it  feems  that  my  orders  have  met 
44  with  a  rettftance,  which  I  mutt  conttder  as  open 
44  rebellion.”  On  hearing  thefe  words,  Agrippa, 
as  if  thunderftruck,  fell  down  fenfelefs,  and  was 
removed  from  the  prefence  of  the  emperor,  who 
did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  leaft  affe&ed  by  his 
fituation.  After  fome  days,  however,  Agrippa, 
who  knew  his  weak  fide,  gave  a  grand  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  and  during  the  gaiety  of  convivial  enjoy¬ 
ment,  obtained  what  had  been  denied  to  him  at  a 
lefs  propitious  moment. 

Agrippa  was  of  confiderable  fervice  to  Claudius 
in  aflifting  him  to  obtain  the  throne ;  and  by  this 
kind  office  he  decidedly  acquired  his  favour,  which 
he  employed  for  the  good  of  his  people.  When 
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he  returned  to  his  kingdom,  he  difplayed  more 
zeal  for  the  Jewifh  religion  than  any  of  his  pre? 
deceffors.  Belides  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  a  fin* 
cere  attachment  to  the  worfhip  of  his  anceftors,  he 
rendered  himfelf  worthy  of  efteem  by  feveral  adts 
of  generofity  and  mercy ;  yet  he  has  not  been 
praifed  by  the  chriftian  hiilprians,  becaufe  he  be¬ 
gan  the  perfections  againft  their  religion.  By  the 
influence  which  he  enjoyed  at  Rome,  he  obtained 
leave  to  fortify  a  great  many  cities.  The  fufpici- 
ous  Romans,  however,  obliged  him  to  defifl  from 
the  conftru&ion  of  a  rampart,  which  might  have 
rendered  Jerufalem  almofl  impregnable.  He  was 
•  fo  much  refpedted  by  his  neighbours  that,  during 
a  journey  which  he  undertook  to  Tiberias,  he  was 
vifited  and  complimented  by  five  kings.  This  af- 
femblage  of  monarchs  formed  a  Angular  contrail: 
with  the  modefl  part  which  he  had  before  adled  in 
the  fame  city,  when  its  chief  magiflrate.  Inftead 
of  forgetting  his  former  ftate,  he  caufed  to  be 
fufpended  in  the  temple,  clofe  to  his  diadem,  the 
gold  chain  which  he  had  exchanged  for  that  of 
iron,  as  a  monument  of  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune. 
He  left  a  fon,  named  Agrippa,  aged  feventeen,  and 
three  daughters,  all  betrothed  to  kings. 

Claudius  at  firfl  was  aefirous  of  placing  young 
Agrippa  on  the  throne  ;  but  having  on  reflexion 
altered  his  mind,  he  reduced  Judea  into  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province,  and  after  fome  years  gave 
it  to  Agrippa,  in  exchange  for  the  kingdom  of 
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Chalcis.  Judea  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
governor  named  Felix,  brother  to  Pallas  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  favourite.  In  mentioning  this  confanguinity 
we  mean  to  fay,  that  the  governor  thought  him- 
felf  authorized  to  aft  as  he  pleafed  ;  and  that  the 
Jews  were  exceedingly  miferable  under  his  rod  of 
iron.  He  had  already  appeared,  and  was  always 
feen,  accompanied  by  bands  of  banditti.  By  the 
negligence  or  collufion  of  the  governor  they  in¬ 
troduced  themfelves  into  cities,  and  he  made  ufe 
of  them  to  get  rid  of  thofe  who  offended  him. 
After  his  example  the  Jews  became  accuflomed  to 
hire  affaffins  for  the  like  purpofe. 

Great  diforder  had  taken  place  in  the  fanftuaryr. 
For  a  long  time  the  high-priefls  had  only  fhewn 
themfelves  on  the  pontifical  throne.  Kings,  go¬ 
vernors,  praetors,  and  all  thofe  who  had  authority, 
found  it  their  interefl  to  render  this  dignity  un- 
fleady,  and  to  make  it  pafs  as  it  were  from  hand 
to  hand.  The  inferior  priefts  were  equally  un¬ 
fettled  in  their  places.  It  was  neceffary  that  thofe 
expelled,  as  weil  as  thofe  who  poffeffed  them, 
fhould  live  ;  but  as  the  tithes,  offerings,  and  other 
perquifites,  were  infufficient  for  that  purpofe,  they 
wrefled  them  from  each  other.  Their  animofity 
proceeded  to  fuch  a  length,  that  the  competitors 
never  appeared  in  public  without  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  affaffins ;  and  they  attacked  each  other 
even  when  they  met  in  the  temple,  which  they 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  Feflus,  the 
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fucceffor  of  Felix,  employed  the  whole  period  of 
his  government  in  endeavouring  to  fupprefs  three 
commotions,  which  may  be  called  civil  wars  :  that 
of  the  priefts  among  themfelves  ;  that  of  the  fedi- 
tious  laics  againft  the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  who 
had  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  them  ;  and,  in  the 
laft  place,  that  againfl  the  banditti.  The  laft  in- 
fmuated  themfelves  fecretly  into  private  houfes, 
and  lay  in  wait  on  the  highways  ;  but  particularly 
for  women  and  children,  whom  they  carried  off  to 
their  retreats,  from  which  they  fent  notice  to  their 
relations,  that  they  would  releafe  them  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  ranfom. 

Feflus  was  fucceeded  by  Geffius  Florus,  who 
fliewed  how  .great  a  fcourge  a  wicked  man  may  be 
when  armed  with  power.  His  rapine,  his  cruelty, 
and  the  communication  he  kept  up  for  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  ends  with  the  mofl  defperate  of  the  banditti, 
were  fo  notorious,  and  fo  difguffing,  that  the  Jews 
did  not  confider  him  fo  much  as  a  magiflrate  fent 
to  govern  them,  as  an  executioner  deflined  to  ex¬ 
terminate  them.  His  objeft  was  to  excite  them  to 
open  rebellion,  that  he  might  have  the  cruel  plea- 
fure  of  beholding  them  deftroy  each  other,  or  to 
prevent  them  from  examining  his  horrid  adminif- 
tration.  He  fucceeded  too  well  in  this  abominable 
defign  ;  and  fcattered  the  feeds  of  difcord  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  he  found  means  to  kindle  up  a  war 
which  did  not  terminate  but  with  the  total  ruin  of 
the  Jewifh  nation.  Jefus  Chriff  had  predicted  this  in 
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a  manner  almoft  as  clear  as  if  he  fad  fpoken  after 
the  event ;  but  what  (hall  we  think  of  what  is  re¬ 
lated  by  Jofephus,  the  hiftorian,  of  a  peafant  named 
Jefus  ? 

He  was  feized  during  the  feaft  of  tabernacles 
with  a  ftrange  phrenzy,  running  up  and  down  the 
ftreets  of  the  city  in  the  night  time,  crying  out : 
“  Woe  to  the  city  !  Woe  to  the  temple  !  A  voice 
“  from  the  four  winds !  A  voice  againft  Jeru- 
<c  falem  !  A  voice  againft  the  people !”  He  re¬ 
peated  thefe  melancholy  exclamations  during  fef- 
tivals,  and  on  the  fabbath  day,  without  his  voice 
being  ever  weakened.  The  Jewifh  chiefs  ordered 
him  to  be  fcourged ;  but  they  were  not  able  to 
make  him  anfwer  any  of  their  queftions,  or  to 
hold  his  tongue.  The  governor  increafed  the 
feverity  of  his  punilhment,  and  caufed  his  flelh  to 
be  torn  till  he  was  covered  with  blood ;  but  he 
did  not  fuffer  a  fmgle  word,  nor  even  a  figh,  to 
efcape  from  his  lips.  He  neither  reviled  thofe  who 
(truck  him,  nor  thanked  thofe  who  fupplied  him 
with  food.  He  was  at  laft  fuffered  to  go  about  as 
a  madman,  and  the  people  became  accuftomed  to 
hear  his  raving  without  emotion  ;  but  one  day,  after 
having  pronounced  his  terrible  threats,  he  added 
in  a  more  melancholy  tone  :  c<  Woe  to  thee  alfo  !” 
was  at  the  fame  time  (truck  by  a  (tone  thrown 
from  a  machine,  fell  down,  and  inftantly  expired. 

The  hatred  of  the  people  againft  Florus  had 
rifen  to  the  utmoft  height,  and  extended  even  to 
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the  Romans,  and,  to  thofe  who  were  attached  to 
them.  Wherever  the  jews  had  the  fuperiority 
none  of  them  were  fpared ;  and  the  Romans  in 
revenge  maffacred  thofe  Jews  even  who  held  their 
peace,  and  remained  quiet  in  their  habitations. 
Thus  Florus,  though  his  motive  is  -not  known, 
fent  foluiers  to  plunder  the  market,  with  orders  to 
put  to  death  all  thofe  whom  they  found  in  it. 
More  than  three  thoufand  perfons — men,  women, 
and  children-— were  butchered  on  this  occafion  by 
thefe  executioners,  who  carried  to  the  governor 
feveral  prisoners,  among  whom  were  people  of 
diftinction  who  had  been  created  Roman  knights. 
This  title,  however,  did  not  fave  them  from  the 
cruelty  of  Florus,  who  caufed  them  to  be  fcourg- 
ed  before  his  tribunal,  and  afterwards  crucified. 
Every  body  deferted  this  unfortunate  city  ;  and 
above  all  the  chriftians,  who  by  this  time  were 
pretty  numerous.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  through¬ 
out  the  reft  of  Judea  ;  every  one  fled  from  a  pro¬ 
scribed  land,  inundated  with  blood,  and  covered 
with  dead  bodies.  If  the  account  given  by  hifto- 
rians  be  juft,  the  number  of  the  dead  who  were 
interred  in  the  cities  and  different  parts  of  the 
country  is  aftonifhing :  twenty  thoufand  at  Cse- 
farea  ;  forty  thoufand  at  Jotapa  ;  fifty  thoufand  at 
Alexandra  ;  twenty-three  thoufand  at  Scythopolis ; 
without  reckoning  thofe  who  perilhed  by  furprize, 
by  ambufcades,  and  fudden  rencounters ; — a  kind 
of  war  exceedingly  deftructive. 
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-  The  accounts  tranfmitted  from  all  quarters  of 
the  horrid  fcenes  by  which  this  unhappy  country  ic69- 
■was  laid  wafte,  made  Nero,  at  length,  refolve  to 
employ  every  means  in  his  power  to  fubdue  it. 

As  this  war  required  a  man  of  courage  and  talents, 
the  emperor  gave  the  command  to  Vefpafian,  al¬ 
ready  known  by  an  almoft  fimilar  expedition  to 
Germany.  He  advanced  into  the  kingdom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  military  art  $  took 
polfelfion  of  the  ftrong  places,  and  drove  to  the 
centre  of  the  country  thofe  whom  religious  zeal, 
or  the  fear  of  being  punilhed  for  their  barbarities, 
prevented  from  furrendering  themfelves  to  the 
Romans  :  in  general,  they  were  called  zealots. 

But  the  number  of  thofe  who  made  religion  a  pre¬ 
tence  was  greater  than  that  of  thofe  who  had 
taken  up  arms  through  real  atachment  to  their  re¬ 
ligious  principles.  Several  of  thefe  people  being 
filled  with  horror  on  account  of  the  infamous  con¬ 
duct  of  their  colleagues,  abandoned  that  infernal 
body,  fo  that  at  lafl  none  remained  but  defperate 
banditti,  who  retained  the  once  honourable  name 
of  zealots.  They  are  defcribed  as  haughty,  am¬ 
bitious,  and  cruel  men,  who  committed  with  cool 
deliberation  themroft  horrible  crimes  for  the  glory 
of  God,  who  would  have  been  offended,  they  faid, 
if  his  people  had  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of 
pagans. 

Their  fxrft  chiefs  were  Zacharias  and  Eleazar, 
who  took  p'oSeffion  of  the  temple,  from  which  they 
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Tallied  forth  at  different  times  on  the  city.  Ana- 
nus,  who  had  been  high-prieft,  affifted  by  the 
people  over  whom  he  retained  fome  influence,  ex¬ 
pelled  them  from  the  outer  cinCture  ;  but  having 
unfortunately  admitted  into  his  confidence  one 
John,  the  fon  of  Levi,  this  man,  by  pretending  to 
efpoufe  the  moderate  party,  only  fought  for  an 
opportunity  of  betraying  him.  Ananus  fent  him 
to  make  propofals  to  the  zealots  for  an  accommo¬ 
dation  ;  but,  inftead  of  inducing  them  to  accept 
the  terms  offered,  John  advifed  them  to  remain 
firm,  and  to  call  in  to  their  afliftance  the  Idu- 
masans,  or  the  zealots  who  refided  in  the  country. 
Thefe  people  arrived,  and  found  means  to  intro¬ 
duce  themfelves  into  the  temple.  There  was  no 
kind  of  cruelty  then  which  the  two  bands  united 
did  not  exercife  towards  the  oppofite  party.  As 
they  thought  fpeedy  death  too  mild,  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  bring  the  art  of  torturing  to  perfection, 
and  never  deprived  their  enemies  of  life  till  the 
excefs  of  their  lingering  torments  had  deprived 
them  of  all  fenfation.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  to 
cover  thefe  murders  with  the  veil  of  juftice,  they 
eftablifhed  a  kind  of  tribunal,  before  which  they 
made  their  victims  appear  ;  but  when  the  decifion 
did  not  pleafe  them  they  butchered  them  on  the 
fpot.  “  This  acquittal,”  faid  they  ironically,  “  is 
4C  more  certain  than  that  of  the  judges.” 

Twelve  thoufand  perfons  were  deftroyed  during 
this  firft  maffacre,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
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people  of  diftin&ion,  and  in  the  flower  of  their 
age.  The  fury  of  the  zealots  was  extended  not 
to  the  populace,  who  were  all  in  their  favour,  but 
to  the  artificers,  and  thofe  in  eafy  circumftances. 
The  appearance  even  of  oppofition  to  them  in  any 
point  was  a  capital  crime.  Thofe  who  remained 
inactive  were  their  fpies.  Whoever  did  not  ap¬ 
plaud  their  infamous  actions  were  confidered  as 
ill  affected  towards  them  ;  but  thofe  who  were 
accounted  rich,  or  who  offended  a  zealot,  were 
fure  to  perifh.  People  durfl  neither  emit  a  figh, 
nor  fhed  a  tear  for  their  friends  who  had  been 
maffacred  ;  nor  even  commit  their  bodies  to  the 
earth.  Their  barbarity  had  extinguifhed  in  the 
perfecuted  every  other  fentiment  but  fear.  The 
Idumaeans,  at  laft,  became  tired  of  thefe  horrors, 
and  all  of  them,  a  few  excepted,  abandoned  the 
zealots,  after  fetting  at  liberty  two  thoufand  pri- 
foners. 

Befides  motives  of  humanity  which  made  them 
quit  Jerufalem,  the  Idumseans  were  recalled  to 
their  own  country  by  the  ravages  of  the  chief  of 
a  new  party.  This  chief,  named  Simon,  an  am¬ 
bitious  and  enterprizing  young  man,  to  increafe 
his  followers,  fet  at  liberty  the  Haves,  and  con¬ 
ferred  rewards  on  the  free.  He  thus  formed  an 
army,  which  gave  the  zealots  uneafinefs,  becaufe 
Simon  {hewed  that  he  had  fome  defign  of  making 
himfelf  mailer  of  Jerufalem.  Several  fldrmilhes 
took  place  between  the  two  parties ;  but  as  Simon 
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had  not  yet  found  a  moment  fufficiently  favour* 
able,  he  retired  to  Idumaea.  The  Idumaeans,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  thoufand,  marched  againd 
him,  and  a  battle  took  place  which  was  not  de- 
cifive ;  but  Simon,  who  was  as  artful  as  brave, 
found  means  to  give  his  enemies  a  general,  who 
delivered  up  to  him  the  Idumasan  army,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  convention  previoufly  -  fettled  between 
them. 

While  Simon  was  employed  in  Idumaea,  the 
zealots  of  Jerufalem,  who  fometimes  ventured 
without  the  walls,  got  poffeffion  of  his  wife  ;  and 
they  imagined,  that  in  order  to  recover  her,  he 
would  agree  to  any  conditions  they  might  think 
proper  to  impofe :  they  were  however  deceived. 
Simon  poked  himfelf  with  his  army  before  the 
gates  of  Jerufalem ;  and-  by  his  cruelties  {truck 
fuch  a  terror  into  his  enemies,  that  they  were 
happy  to  give  up  his  wife. 

The  zealots  had  no  longer  Zacharias  and  Ele- 
azar  for  their  chiefs.  John,  who  betrayed  the 
confidence  of  Ananus,  had  fupplanted  them ;  but 
by  his  deceitful  conduct  he  offended  a  great  part 
of  his  followers,  who  chofe  as  chief  a  pried 
named  Eleazar.  As  John,  notwithdanding  this 
divifion  of  his  forces,  did  not  become  more  trad¬ 
able,  the  people  were  fo  much  diffatisfied  that  they 
introduced  Simon  into  the  city,  by  which  means 
the  number  of  the  chiefs  was  incr^afed  to  three. 
Eleazar  occupied  the  court  of  the  prieds,  which 
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was  the  moft  advantageous  port  ;  but  he  had  only 
two  thoufand  four  hundred  men,  whom  he  was  not 
able  to  maintain  but  by  the  offerings  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.  The  court  of  the  people,  which  was  much 
larger,  contained  under  John  fix  thoufand,  for 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  procure  provifions  by 
continual  fallies.  On  thefe  occafions,  as  he  fet 
every  thing  on  fire,  he  reduced  to,  afhes  a  great 
deal  of  corn  and  other  provifions,  which  might 
have  affifled  the  inhabitants  to  fuftain  the  fiege 
for  feveral  years.  Simon,  who  with  fix  thoufand 
zealots,  and  five  thoufand  Idumaeans,  was  mailer 
of  the  city,  intercepted  on  the  other  hand  the  pro¬ 
vifions  deftined  for  John,  by  whofe  addrefs  thefe 
three  chiefs  were  foon  reduced  to  two.  During  a 
folemn  feflival  he  mixed  among  thofe  who  en¬ 
tered  the  prielbs  court  to  depofit  their  offerings  a 
fufficient  number  of  foldiers,  who  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  gates. 

Such  was  the  flate  of  Jerufalem  on  the  acceffion  siege,  3971. 
of  Vefpafian  to  the  empire,  after  the  death  of 
Nero.  This  prince  entrufled  to  his  fon  the  fiege 
of  the  city,  for  which  he  had  made  the  neceffary 
preparations.  The  feftivals  had  brought  thither 
a  multitude  of  Jews,  whom  the  zealots  incorporated 
among  their  troops,  partly  with  their  own  confent, 
and  partly  by  force,  and  who  thus  ferved  to  in- 
creafe  the  famine,  and  to  render  it  more  dreadful. 

They  alfo  contrived  uielefs  labours  to  detain  work¬ 
men,  whom  they  converted  into  foldiers  or  affaf- 
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fins.  Titus  began  by  making  propofals*  which 
John  and  Simon  both  reje&ed.  Not  that  there 
was  any  agreement  between  thefe  chiefs  ;  on  th« 
contrary,  they  carried  on  war  againlt  each  other 
with  fury  and  obflinacy  ;  but  they  united  and  af- 
fiftea  each  other  to  repel  the  Romans.  As  much 
harmony  prevailed  between  them,  as  can  take 
place  among  banditti  when  they  have  voccafion  to 
plunder  or  to  fearch  for  provifions. 

The  fiege  began  with  all  that  fury  which  is  in- 
fpired  by  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  aflailants,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  the  befregers.  After  trying  gentle 
means  in  vain,  Titus  ffiewed  himfelf  inexorable 
and  fevere.  All  thofe  who  were  taken  with  arms 
in  their  hand  were  affixed  to  the  crofs.  The  zea¬ 
lots  fpread  a  report  that  the  Romans  infli&ed  this 
cruel  puniffiment  on  thofe  who  furrendered,  and 
Titus  found  it  difficult  to  undeceive  them  ;  but 
when  they  were  convinced  of  their  error,  many  of 
the  Jews  endeavoured  to  efcape  to  the  Roman 
camp.  It  would  appear  that  the  zealots  ought  to 
have  favoured  this  defertion  to  fave  their  pro¬ 
vifions  ;  but  this  was  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe, 
that  the  defire  of  involving  others  in  their  ruin, 
and  even  the  whole  world,  had  it  been  poffible, 
made  them  keep  drift  guard  to  flop  thofe  who 
wifhed  to  efcape  :  many  of  the  unfortunate  wretches 
who  contrived  to  elude  the  centinels,  found  a  new' 
"  kind  of  danger  arnpng  the  Romans.  It  was  found 
out  that  feme  of  them  had  fwallowed  diamonds, 
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and  pieces  of  gold.  Avarice,  which  acknowledges 
no  laws,  induced  the  foldiers  to  rip  up  their  bellies 
in  order  to  find  the  treafure.  More  than  two 
thoufand  perilhed  before  Titus  was  informed  of 
this  barbarity,  but  the  guilty  were  too  numerous 
to  be  punilhed. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  zealots  detained  the 
people,  and  deprived  them  with  the  utmofl  cruelty 
of  the  few  necefiaries  of  life  which  remained,  they 
forced  open  the  houfes,  and  if  they  found  any 
provifions,  they  maifacred  the  owners  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  keep  thefe  articles  to  themfelves.  If  they 
found  nothing,  they  fubjefted  them  to  the  moll: 
horrid  tortures,  to  compel  them  to  difcover  where 
they  had  concealed  their  provifions.  On  an  oc- 
cafion  of  this  kind,  thefe  fatellites,  attracted  by 
the  fmell,  entered  the  houfe  of  an  unfortunate 
mother,  who  was  devouring  her  child  to  appeafe 
her  hunger.  <c  Yes,”  faid  Ihe  to  them  with  every 
expreifion  of  rage,  “  yes,  barbarians,  this  is  my 
“  own  fon,  in  whofe  blood  I  have  imbrued  my 
“  hands.  You  have  deprived  me  of  every  thing; 
“  take  thefe  wretched  remains  and  eat.  Have 
<c  you  lefs  refolution  than  a  woman  ?  Or  have 
“  you  more  compaffion  than  a  mother  ?”  On 
hearing  this  horrid  fpeech  they  fled,  filled  with 
confirmation  and  horror. 

It  is  aftonilhing  that  a  whole  nation  Ihould 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  reduced  to  fuch  extremi¬ 
ties  by  a  handful  of  defperadoes,  far  inferior  in 
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number  ;  but  the  latter,  befides  being  armed,  had 
in  their  favour  the  illufion  of  the  people,  who 
were  perfuaded  that  God  would  not  fuffer  his  city 
and  temple  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  prophane, 
and  that  he  w^ould  at  length  come  to  their  relief. 
Impoftors,  taught  to  alfume  the  character  of  pro¬ 
phets,  maintained  them  in  thefe  hopes  even  w'hen 
every  thing  was  in  a  aefperate  condition.  One  of 
them  had  fo  much  the  art  of  perfuading  thefe  mi- 
ferable  wretches,  that  they  repaired  to  the  number 
of  fix  thoufand  to  an  elevated  part  of  the  temple, 
to  look  out  for  the  promifed  alhltance. 

Notwithftanding  the  obftinate  refiftance  of  the 
belieged,  the  Romans  by  repeated  affaults,in 
which  machines  and  fire  were  employed  with  equal 
fuccefs,  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  city,  or 
rather  on  heaps  of  ruins,  covered  with  fpectres 
extenuated  by  famine,  who  flretched  out  their 
hands  to  the  chains,  and  their  necks  to  the  fword 
-of  the  conqueror.  The  defolation  of  a  city  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  flames  may  be  readily  conceived.  In 
vain  did  Titus  endeavour  to  preferve  the  temple 
from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers.  The  prophefies 
were  accomplifhed.  Not  a  Hone  of  it  was  left 
upon  another.  He  faved  only  the  facred  veffels, 
and  the  inftruments  ufed  in  facrifice,  which  ferved 
to  ornament  his  triumph.  Of  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
habitants,  fome  buffered  for  their  obftinacy  by  the 
horrid  punifhment  of  the  crofs ;  and  others  were 
lent  into  flavery,  driven  about  like  herds  of  cattle. 
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condemned  to  perifh  in  the  arena  as  gladiators,  or 
to  expire  under  the  murderous  teeth  of  ferocious 
animals  at  the  public  fpeftacles.  According  to 
the  mod:  moderate  calculation,  the  number  of 
thofe  who  perilhed  by  violent  deaths  during  this 
war,  in  the  fmall  country  of  Judea,  amounted  to 
one  million  four  hundred  and  four  thoufand  four 
i  hundred  and  ninety,  without  including  thofe  who 
died  of  grief  and  famine,  or  viftims  to  other 
fcourges  infeparable  from  fo  bloody  a  revolution. 

John  and  Simon  had  prepared  places  of  retreat 
fo  concealed,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  find  them. 
The  former  being  compelled  by  famine  to  leave 
his  abode,  threw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  Titus, 
who  granted  him  his  life  at  the  end  of  more  than 
a  month.  Simon,  alfo,  after  he  had  been  almofi; 
forgotten,  fuddenly  made  his  appearance  on  the 
ruins  of  the  temple,  like  a  kind  of  phantom,  dreff- 
ed  in  white,  and  with  a  mantle  of  purple.  He 
was  immediately  feized,  and  put  in  chains.  Both 
thefe  chiefs  were  referved  for  the  triumph  of 
Titus.  After  the  ceremony,  Simon  was  fcourged 
and  beheaded,  and  John  was  condemned  to  per¬ 
petual  imprifonment ;  a  dreadful  leifon  both  for 
thofe  who  miflead,  and  for  the  people  who  fuffer 

themfelves  to  be  feduced !  Since  that  time  the 

% 

unfortunate  Jews  have  been  wandering  about  in 
all  nations,  objects  of  hatred  and  contempt. 

Titus  had  been  aflifted  in  his  conqueft  by  the 
arms  of  Agrippa,  and  during  the  tedioufnefs  of  the 
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farthia,  be¬ 
tween  the 
Jndu-,  the 
Tigris,  the 
Sed  .Sea, 
and  Mount 
<■  aucafus. 


fiege  amufed  by  his  fitter  Berenice.  This  prfricefs 
had  been  married  to  a  king  of  Arabia,  whom  {he 
quitted  for  Philip,  a  prince  of  her  own  family  ;  and 
from  his  arms  fne  patted  voluntarily  into  thofe  of 
Herod  her  brother-in-law.  By  her  great  beauty, 
experience,  and  coquettifli  airs,  flie  captivated 
the  conqueror  of  Jerufalem,  who  carried  her  to 
Rome,  where  flie  remained  as  much  mittrefs  of  his 
houfe  as  if  flie  had  been  his  wife.  Some  pretend, 
that  he  would  have  married  her  had  he  not  been 
apprehenfive  that  his  alliance  with  a  Jew  would 
have  excluded  him  from  the  empire.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  difmiffed  her  much  againft  her  will.  One  of 
the  beft  French  poets  has  celebrated,  with  his 
ufual  elegance,  the  tender  fcene  of  their  fepara- 
tion. 

Parthians. 

\ 

The  fituation  of  Parthia  will  be  fufficiently  etta- 
blilhed,  by  faying  that  the  city  of  Lfpahan,  which 
at  prefent  is  the  capital  of  Pertta,  is  built  on  the 
fite  of  Hecatompylos,  or  the  city  with  a  hundred 
gates,  the  capital  of  Parthia.  We  fliould  be  de¬ 
ceived  were  we  to  believe  that  this  empire,  which 
made  even  Rome  tremble,  was  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Perfia.  It  extended  over  almoft  all  Afia.  It  is 
iuppofed  that  its  ancient  inhabitants,  thofe  Par¬ 
thians  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  were  of  Scythian  ex¬ 
traction,  and  that  driven  from  their  own  country. 
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under  the  name  of  Parthians,  which  means  exiles, 
they  fettled  in  thefe  fandy  plains.  The  air  here  is 
pure  and  falubrious  9  but  the  land  is  deftitute  of 
fertility. 

The  Parthians  were  a  brave  people,  and  ac-  Manners, 
counted,  with  great  juftice,  the  belt  horfemen  and 
archers  in  the  world.  They  were  accuftomed 
from  their  infancy  to  mount  on  horfeback,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  the  bow.  Their  manner  of  Ihooting 
behind  them,  and  retiring,  rendered  their  flight 
more  formidable  than  their  attack.  From  the 
age  of  twenty  to  that  fifty  they  were  obliged  to 
ferve  in  war,  and  the  great  appeared  on  horfeback 
and  armed  even  in  the  time  of  peace.  Though 
hardy  foldiers,  they  were  not  infenfible  to  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  pleafure,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the 
table.  Polygamy  and  marriage  with  fillers,  and 
even  with  mothers,  were  permitted.  They  were 
acquainted  neither  with  agriculture,  navigation, 
jior  commerce,  being  wholly  occupied  with  mili¬ 
tary  affairs.  Thofe  killed  in  battle  were  fuppofed 
to  enjoy  immortal  happinefs  :  a  principle  of  belief 
exceedingly  well  calculated  to  render  a  nation 
warlike.  Their  religion  was  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  ancient  Perfians,  who  worshipped  the  fun, 
under  the  name  of  Mithras.  To  break  their  word 
they  confidered  as  a  great  infamy.  Their  kings 
were  the  vainelt  and  the  moll  abfolute  of  mo- 
narchs.  One  of  them,  named  Arfaces,  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  Flavius  Vefpafian,  ftyled  himfelf  the  king 
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Arfaces  I. 
2699. 


of  kings.  The  Roman  emperor  fmiled,  and  ill 
his  anfwer  wrote  :  “  Flavius  Vefpafian  to  Arfaces 
44  king  of  kings.” 

The  name  of  Arfaces  was  hereditary  among  the 
Parthians,  as  that  of  Ptolemy  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  The  firlt  who  rendered  this  name  cele¬ 
brated,  by  being  the  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
was,  it  is  faid,  one  of  the  principal  noblemen  of 
Bactria.  He  exhorted  the  Parthians,  whom  Alex¬ 
ander  had  fubdued,  to  revolt  from  the  Seleucidse, 
his  fucceffors.  Befides  the  country  which  he 
wrefted  from  the  Syrian  government,  he  fubdued 
Hyrcania,  and  other  neighbouring  provinces.  Ar¬ 
faces  II.  by  whom  he  was  fucceeded,  Priapatius, 
his  grand-fon,  and  Phraates,  the  fucceffor  of  the 
latter,  laid  a  foundation  by  their  victories,  for  the 
reign  of  Mithridates,  which  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  the  epoch  of  the  grandeur  of  this  monarchy. 
His  brother  Phraates  had  left  him  the  crown  to 
the  exclufion  of  his  children,  becaufe  he  thought 
him  more  worthy  of  it.  Mithridates  did  not  de¬ 
ceive  his  hopes.  He  reduced  under  his  govern¬ 
ment  the  Perfians  and  Medes,  as  well  as  Mefopo- 
tamia,  and  extended  his  conquefts  farther  in  India 
than  Alexander.  He  is  entitled  to  praife  for  hav¬ 
ing,  at  that  period,  treated  with  refpect  a  van- 
quifhed  king,  who  was  his  prifoner.  Firm  and 
courageous,  he  polfelfed,  at  the  fame  time,  a  mild- 
nefs  of  difpofition,  which  made  him  beloved  by 
ail  thcfe  around  him.  We  are  allured,  that  he 
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examined  with  great  attention  the  laws  of  all  the 
people  whom  he  conquered  ;  that  he  felefted 
the  bell  of  them,  which  he  formed  into  a  code 
for  the  government  of  his  empire  ;  and  that  he 
was  both  a  good  warrior,  and  an  excellent  legif- 
lator. 

The  reigns  of  five  fucceeding  kings  afford  no 
important  fafts,  unlefs  we  clafs  under  that  head 
the  kind  of  leffon  given  to  Phraates  II.  by  fome 
mercenary  Greeks,  whom  he  had  conquered ;  and 
who,  after  being  difarmed,  were  kept  in  a  ftate  of 
fevere  captivity.  Having  occafion  for  their  aflift- 
ance  againfl  the  Scythians,  he  reftored  their  arms ; 
but  being  lefs  affe&ed  by  this  forced  kindnefs 
than  the  former  infult,  they  turned  them  againfl 
him,  and  did  him  great  hurt.  It  is  a  miflaken 
notion,  to  believe  that  the  reparation  of  an  in¬ 
jury  makes  friends  of  thofe  whom  we  have  of¬ 
fended. 

The  invafion  of  Parthia  by  Craffus  took  place  Ovodes, 
in  the  time  of  Orodes.  It  is  generally  allowed  ‘94_i 
that  avarice  alone  induced  the  Roman  general  to 
undertake  this  expedition.  He  was,  however,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich  ;  but  he  laid  that  a  Roman  citizen 
could  not  be  confidered  as  wealthy,  unlefs  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  maintain  an  army.  It  ought  to 
be  remarked  alfo,  that  he  was  already  pretty  far 
advanced  in  life.  Pie  thought  proper  to  ridicule 
Dejotarus  king  of  Galatia,  becaufe  when  an  old 
man  he  had  begun  to  build  a  city.  “  It  is -rather 
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44  a  little  too  late,”  faid  he,  44  when  one  is  at  the 
44  twelfth  hour  of  the  day.”  This  was  the  laft 
hour,  according  to  the  Roman  way  of  reckoning. 
44  And  you,”  replied  Dejotarus,  44  do  not  cer- 
44  tainly  begin  your  expedition  again!!  the  Par- 
44  thians  too  early  in  the  morning.”  As  Dejotarus 
meant  only  to  build,  he  might  have  faid  that  it  is 
never  too  late  to  begin  a  good  work, 

Orodes,  when  Craffus  entered  his  territories, 
fent  to  afk  him  what  he  wanted  :  44  I  will  give 
44  you  an  anfwer  at  Seleucia,”  faid  Craffus.  The 
envoy  replied,  Ihewing  him  the  palm  of  his  hand : 
44  Before  you  are  mailer  of  Seleucia,  you  will  fee 
44  hair  grow  here.”  Craffus  had  given  proofs  of 
his  good  generallhip  under  Sylla.  He  was  be- 
fides  a  man  of  letters,  a  philofopher,  a  learned 
antiquarian,  and  well  verfed  in  hilfory ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  fcience,  which  ought  to  have  rendered 
him  mode!!,  was  of  no  fervice  to  him  in  the 
war  with  the  Parthians.  He  marched  again!! 
thefe  people  like  a  man  confident  of  vidfory ;  and 
we  have  too  many  inftances  in  hilfory,  that  no 
enemy  is  contemptible.  That  of  the  Parthians 
will  !hew  us  alfo,  that  every  general  who  makes 
war  in  a  manner  new  to  his  enemy  is  fure  of  tri¬ 
umphing. 

The  king  of  the  Parthians  divided  his  forces 
into  two  bodies.  With  one  of  thefe  he  marched 
towards  Armenia,  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion 
in  that  country,  the  king  of  which  had  de- 
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.dared  for  the  Romans.  The  other  body  directed 
its  courfe  towords  Mefopotamia,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  general,  named  Surenas,  defcended 
from  one  of  the  oldefl  families  of  Parthia,  and  at 
that  time  about  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  was 
diftinguifhed  by  a  majeftic  figure,  an  affable 
countenance,  and  the  moil  amiable  manners.  To 
thefe  qualities  were  united  wifdom  in  council, 
the  impetuofity  neceffary  to  lead  on  fuch  troops  as 
thole  which  he  commanded,  and  prudence  to  re- 

flrain  them. 

\ 

The  confidence  which  Craffus  placed  in  a 
treacherous  guide,  led  the  Romans  into  a  rugged 
country,  where  marching  became  exceedingly  la¬ 
borious.  Provifions  could  not  be  procured,  but 
with  great  difficulty  ;  no  water  was  to  be  found  ; 
and  they  arrived,  as  Surenas  wifhed,  after  being 
fadly  haraffed,  in  an  open  fandy  plain,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Carrhae,  in  Mefopotamia.  Surenas 
then  appeared  with  his  army,  drawn  up  in  the 
.order  of  battle.  The  Romans  advanced,  as  ufual, 
with  great  impetuofity,  to  penetrate  the  enemy’s 
ranks  ;  but  in  an  inflant  this  whole  army  vanifhed, 
and  none  of  them  were  feen,  but  a  few  roving 
troops,  and  detachments  of  archers  and  flingers, 
who  in  turns  annoyed  them  with  fhowers  of 
ftones  and  of  arrows.  If  the  Romans  advanced 
to  repulfe  one  body  they  immediately  retired,  and 
returned  to  the  charge  as  foon  as  they  had  re¬ 
joined  the  main  army.  The  unfortunate  Romans^. 
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thus  found  themfelves  attacked  without  having 
the  means  of  defen fe.  They  were  even  ignorant 
of  the  quarter 'from  which  the  greateft  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended,  becaufe  the  Parthian  horfes 
raifed  thick  clouds  of  duft,  which  tended  greatly 
to  favour*  their  hidden  irruptions. 

The  flower  of  the  Roman  army  find  perifhed 
with  young  Craflus,  who  commanded  under  his 
father,  to  whom  the  Parthians  prefented  the  head 
of  his  fon  ftuck  on  a  pike.  The  Romans  were 
thrown  into  great  confternation  by  this  horrid 
fpedtacle.  The  unfortunate  father,  fupprefling  his 
grief,  ran  from  rank  to  rank,  crying  out  — 
“  Soldiers,  this  misfortune  concerns  me  alone. 
44  Rome  is  invincible,  if  you  remain  firm,  and 
“  undaunted.”  Thefe  words,  however,  were 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  foldiers, 
who  were  filled  with  the  fury  of  defpair,  as  their 
courage  was  fo  deprefled  that  they  had  loft  ail 
hopes.  If  the  officers  exhorted  them  to  advance, 
that  they  might  extricate  themfelves  from  their  dan¬ 
gerous  fituation,  they  ihewed  their  hands  nailed 
to,  their  buckles,  and  their  feet  fixed  to  the  ground 
with  arrows.  They  had  been  fome  time  in  ex¬ 
pectation  that  this  murderous  cloud  would  be  ex- 
haufted  ;  but  they  obferved,  with  the  utmoft  grief, 
that  the  Parthians  were  followed  by  carriages, 
loaded  with  arrows  and  darts.  Their  defpair  was 
now  increafed.  They  tore  with  fury  from  their 
bodies  the  arrpws  with  which  they  had  been 
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pierced,  and  with  their  barbed  points,  drew  af¬ 
ter  them  their  bowels.  Craifus  was  fo  much 
kffe&ed,  that  he  wiihed  to  die  in  the  field  of 
battle,  but  he  was  carried  off  by  his  officers. 
They  made  a  kind  of  retreat,  which  was  favoured 
by  the  night ;  becaufe  the  Parthians  were  fo  fu- 
perftitious,  or  fo  prudent,  as  not  to  combat  in  the 
dark.  Their  flight  was  retarded  by  the  feeble 
ftate  of  the  wounded,  and  the  lamentable  fuppli- 
cations  of  thofe  whom  they  abandoned. 

The  remains  of  the  army  might  have  efcaped, 
had  not  a  traitor,  whom  Craffus  took  for  his 
guide,  conduced  them  into  a  marfh,  from  which 
it  was  difficult  for  them  to  extricate  themfelves. 
Surenas  appeared,  and  demanded  a  conference  with 
the  conful,  who  at  firft  hefitated  ;  but  he  was 
urged  by  his  foldiers  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
could  not  refufe  :  C5  You  fee,”  faid  he  to  his 
officers,  “  to  what  indignities  I  am  expofed  ;  but 
<c  when  you  have  got  to  a  place  of  fafety,  tell 
“  the  whole  world,  for  the  honour  of  Rome, 
“  our  dear  country,  that  Craffus  perilhed,  de- 
u  ceived  by  his  enemies,  and  not  abandoned  by 
“  his  foldiers.”  He  then  refigned  himfelf  to  his 
fate,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  of  interview.  It 
is  not  known  whether  it  was  compaffion,  or  the 
bitter  fpirit  of  raillery,  which  induced  Surenas  to 
fay  on  this  occafion  :  <c  What  do  I  fee  ? — A  Ro- 
“  man  general  on  foot,  and  we  on  horfeback ! 
®s  Let  a  horfe  be  brought  for  him,  immediately.” 
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Craffus  replied,  with  great  'prefence  of  mind-™ 
44  There  is  no  reafon  for  being  forprized.  We 
44  are  come  only  to  an  interview,  each  after  the 
44  manner  of  his  country.”  Surenas  then  faid  ; 

44  There  fhail  be  henceforth  a  peace  between 
44  Orodes  and  the  Romans  ;  but  we  muft  fign 
44  the  articles  of  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu» 

44  phrates.”  At  the  fame  time,  fome  domeftics 
placed  the  conful  on  a  horfe,  which  they  began  to 
whip  with  great  violence,  in  order  to  make  him 
quicken  his  pace.  The  Romans  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  Craffus  endeavoured  to  oppofe  this 
violence,  and  one  of  them  feized  the  bridle,  which  < 
a  Parthian  attempted  to  wreft  from  him.  A 
fcuffle  then  enfued,  in  which  fwords  were  drawn 
on  both  fides ;  and  in  the  confufion  Craffus  was 
wounded  and  fell.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
■was  killed  by  a  Parthian,  or  by  his  own  foldiers, 
to  prevent  him  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  reft  of  the  army  furrendered  at 
difcretion.  It  was  one  of  the  fineft  ever  raifed  by 
the  republic  ;  and  for  the  firft  time  the  Romans 
were  detained  in  captivity  with  ten  thoufand 
men. 

As  Surenas  was  not  able  to  triumph  over  the 
perfon  of  Craffus  he  triumphed  over  his  phan¬ 
tom.  Having  found  a  Roman,  named  Paccianus, 
who  had  a  great  refemblance  to  Craffus,  he  was 
made  to  mount  a  beautiful  horfe,  preceded  by 
twelve  falfe  lictors.  His  guards  rode  on  camels. 
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and  had  empty  purfes  fufpended  from  their  gir¬ 
dles,  while  the  bloody  heads  of  feveral  Roman 
foldiers  carried  on  the  points  of  lances  ferved  as 
trophies.  The  march  was  clofed  by  a  company 
of  proflitutes,  who  by  loofe  fongs  ftigmatized 
the  memory  of  Craflus.  When  this  infulting  pro- 
ceffion  was  ended,  Surenas  produced,  in  prefence 
of  the  fenate  of  Seleucia,  a  collection  of  lafcivious 
tales,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Milefian 
Fables,  found  among  the  baggage  of  a  young  Ro¬ 
man  :  “  Behold  !’*  faid  the  Parthian ;  “  thefe  are 
“  the  works  which  the  Romans  put  into  the 
“  hands  of  their  youth.  You  may  thence  judge 
£c  of  the  corruption  of  their  manners,  and  what  the 
“  foldiers  muft  be  who  have  acquired  fuch  a  tafte 
“  for  debauchery .”  There  is  a  great  difference* 
indeed,  between  loving  pleafure,  like  Surenas, 
who  could  indulge  in  it  on  certain  occafions,  and 
kindling  up,  by  infamous  means,  dormant  pafTions, 
which  would  foon  become  extinCt. 

Surenas  did  not  long  furvive  this  infulting  tri¬ 
umph.  Either  through  jealoufy,  or  on  account 
of  fome  other  political  reafons,  Orodes  caufed  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  though  he  had  been  indebted 
to  him  for  the  throne.  This  prince,  when  the 
head  of  Craffus  was  prefented  to  him,  ordered 
melted  gold  to  be  poured  into  its  mouth,  as  if  to 
reproach  him  for  the  avarice  which  had  induced 
him  to  come  and  difturb  the  repofe  of  the  Par- 
thians.  Being  no  longer  commanded  by  Surenas, 
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thefe  people  fuftained  feveral  checks  from  the  Ro¬ 
mans*  who  had  entered  Syria  to  revenge  the  death 
of  Craflus  ;  but  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  experi¬ 
enced  defeats  from  Pacorus,  the  fon  of  Orodes, 
a  young  prince  diftinguilhed  by  his  juftice,  brave¬ 
ry,  and  clemency,  and  endowed  with  qualities 
which  made  his  death  to  be  much  regretted  by 
the  people  whom  he  had  conquered.  This  event, 
which  took  place  in  a  battle  againft  the  Romans, 
occaftoned  great  grief  to  his  father  Orodes,  and 
was  fo  much  the  more  fatal  to  the  Parthians,  as 
the  king,  -who  had  deftined  his  crown  to  fo  virtuous 
a  prince,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Phraates,  the 
mod:  unworthy  of  his  children. 

Orodes,  who  was  fo  weak  as  to  lhare  his  throne 
with  Phraates,  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  one  of  his 
wives  and  his  children  fall  under  the  murdering 
fword  of  that  monfter.  The  king  having  com¬ 
plained  of  this  conduct,  the  fon  caufed  poifon  to 
be  adminiftered  to  his  father ;  but,  contrary  to 
his  expectation,  it  cured  the  old  man  of  the  drop- 
fy.  Phraates  then  caufed  him  to  be  ftrangled; 
and  fent  to  the  grave  with  him  a  great  number  of 
his  brothers,  and  his  own  fon,  whofe  merit  he 
dreaded.  This  unnatural  prince  poffeifed  great 
talents  as  a  warrior  ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  quality  that  he  was  chofen  by  his  un¬ 
fortunate  father,  to  affift  him  when  hard  prelfed 
by  Ventidius,  the  lieutenant  of  Anthony.  That: 
general  gained  victories  by  which  he  obtained 
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triumphal  honours  at  Rome.  He  was  partly  in¬ 
debted  for  them  to  the  jealoufy  of  Anthony,  who, 
beholding  with  an  evil  eye  the  fuccefs  of  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  fent  him  to  triumph  at  Rome,  in  order 
that  he  might  affume  his  place  in  the  army.  The 
glory  he  expected  was  attached,  however,  to  the 
ftandaras  of  Phraates,  who  forced  the  Romans  to 
make  a  long  and  difficult  retreat,  which'  coil  An¬ 
thony  a  great  many  men  ;  but  which  was  not  dif- 
graceful,  becaufe  he  difplayed  on  that  gccafion  the 
talents  of  an  able  general. 

The  advantages  which  Phraates  might  have  de¬ 
rived  from  his  vidtory  were  interrupted  by  a  con- 
fpiracy  of  the  Parthian  nobility,  who  were  dif- 
contented  with  their  king.  They  expelled  him, 
and  fubflituted  Tiridates  in  his  (lead ;  but  Phraates 
returned,  and  difplaced  his  rival ;  he,  however, 
found  himfelf  fo  infecure,  that  he  requefted  the 
fupport  of  Auguftus,  to  whom  Tiridates  had  ap¬ 
plied  alfo  for  affiilance.  Phraates  purchafed  the 
neutrality  of  the  emperor,  by  reftoring  to  him  the 
ftandards  and  Roman  eagles  taken  from  Craffus. 
Auguftus  claimed  as  much  honour  from  the  refti- 
tution  of  thefe  trophies,  as  if  he  had  gained  a  great 
vidtory.  Tiridates  obtained  only  an  afylum  at 
Rome,  where  he  faw  four  of  the  fons  of  Phraates, 
whom  that  prince,  according  to  fome,  fent  thither 
as  hoftages,  and  according  to  others,  as  vidlims  to 
the  policy  of  a  mother-in-law.  This  woman, 
named  Thermufa,  from  being  the  concubine  of 
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Phraates,  became  his  IawfuUfpoufe,  and  acquired 
an  abfolute  afcendancy  over  her  hufband.  She 
perfuaded  him  to  fend  his  children  to  Rome,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  that  they  would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  receiving  there  a  better  education.  The 
hufband  and  wife,  as  fometimes  happens,  con¬ 
cealed  from  each  other  their  real  fentiments. 
Phraates  made  them  fet  out  becaufe  he  was  afraid 
of  them ;  and  Thermufa  was  the  caufe  of  their 
exile,  in  order  that  fhe  might  procure  the  crown 
to  Phraates,  her  ion.  As  foon  as  fhe  faw  him  of 
age  fhe  poifoned  her  hufband  ;  but  the  Parthians, 
when  they  difcovered  the  crime  committed  by  his 
mother,  expelled  him  from  the  throne.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Orodes  II.  of  the  race  of  the  Arfa- 
cidte,  whofe  tyranny  was  fo  infupportable,  that 
they  put  him  to  death  during  an  entertainment, 
and  requefted  Auguflus  to  give  them  for  their  fo- 
vereign  one  of  the  children  of  Phraates.  Vonones, 
whom  he  fent  to  them  for  that  purpofe,  being 
entirely  Roman  in  his  manners  and  drefs,  gave 
them  great  offenfe :  “We  will  not  obey,”  faid 
they,  “  a  Roman  Have  and  they  offered  the 
crown  to  Artabanus,  the  king  of  Media,  who  was 
alfo  of  the  race-of  the  Arfacidae. 

Artabanus.  As  Vonones  had  a  party  to  fupport  him,  he 
hazarded  an  engagement  with  Artabanus,  and  was 
defeated.  He  then  folicited  the  prote&ion  of  the 
Roman  governors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Par- 
thia ;  but  being  referred  from  the  one  to  the 
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other,  he  wandered  about  with  difgrace,  through 
Armenia  and  Syria,  and  was  at  laft  affaffinated  in 
Cilicia.  The  partifans  of  Artabanus  having  be¬ 
come  diflatisfied  with  that  prince,  demanded  from 
Tiberius  another  of  the  children  of  Arfaces.  The 
emperor  fent  them  one,  and  procured  for  him  a 
powerful  diverfion  from  Mithridates  and  Pharaf- 
menes,  two  brothers,  the  kings  of  Iberia  and  Ar¬ 
menia,  who  kept  Artabanus  in  occupation,  while 
the  Romans  advanced  into  Parthia  with  the  new 
monarch.  The  latter  died  of  a  difeafe,  but  Arta¬ 
banus  was  defeated  by  Pharafmenes,  and  loft  not 
only  the  Parthian  feeptre,  but  his  paternal  king¬ 
dom.  We  do  not  find  that  Pharafmenes  profited 
by  his  victory,  fince  the  Romans  again  raifed  to 
the  throne  Tiridates,  the  ancient  rival  of  Phraates; 
but  he  maintained  himfelf  on  it  no  better  than  he 
had  done  before.  Artabanus  was  re-inftated  ;  was 
dethroned  once  more,  and  again  reftored  by  the 
affiftance  of  Izates,  the  king  of  Adiabene,  who 
effected  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  fub- 
je£ts.  The  people  did  not  repent  of  having  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  to  be  appealed.  Artabanus,  who 
had  hitherto  been  an  odious  tyrant,  became  a 
good  king,  diftinguifhed  hftnfelf  by  his  modera¬ 
tion  and  juftice,  and  was  much  regretted  when  he 
died.  He  had  a  great  many  children  ;  two  of 
whom,  Gotarzes  and  Bardanes,  placed  themfelves 
on  the  throne.  They  had  already  fought ;  and 
when  they  were  about  to  proceed  again  to  hoftilh 
vidl.  u.  N  N 
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ties,  they  were  reconciled  by  a  confpiracy  formed 
againfl  them.  Gotarzes  was  even  fo  magnani* 
mous  as  to  refign  the  crown  to  his  brother,  becaufe 
he  believed  him  to  be  more  capable  of  wearing  it 
than  himfelf ;  but  he  had  caufe  to  repent  of  his 
condefcenfion.  Bardanes,  however,  was  fufficiently 
flrong  to  prevent  him  from  making  any  attempts 
againfl  him.  This  prince  extended  his  conquefls 
as  far  as  thofe  places  which  had  been  the  theatres 
of  the  firfl  victories  of  Alexander,  where  he  erect¬ 
ed  trophies ;  but  the  pride  infpired  by  his  fuccefs 
having  rendered  him  infupportable  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nobility  of  his  court,  they  put  him  to  death 
during  a  hunting  excurfion.  Bardanes  would 
have  been  a  great  king  had  he  poffeffed  the  art 
of  caufing  himfelf  to  be  as  much  beloved  by  his 
fubjefts  as  he  was  dreaded  by  his  enemies.- 
Vo'ogefes.  After  his  death,  his  brother  Gotarzes  affumed 
the  crown,  which  was  difputed  with  him  by  his 
brother  Meherdates,  a  prince  of  the  family  of  the 
Arfacidse,  whom  the  emperor  Claudius  fupported 
with  the  Roman  forces ;  but  notwithflanding  this 
proteftion  Meherdates  was  defeated.  Gotarzes, 
though  he  fpared  his  life,  caufed  his  ears  to  be  cut 
off,  in  order  to  fhew  his  contempt  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Vclogefes,  his  fucceffor,  maintained  a 
bloody  war  againfl  them,  on  account  of  the 
crov/ns  of  Armenia  and  Syria,  which  he  had  given 
to  Tir dates  and  Pacorus,  two  of  his  brothers. 
Corbulo  deprived  Tiridates  of  that  of  Armenia* 
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and  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Tigranes,  a  Cappa¬ 
docian.  Vologefes  and  C.orbulo  entertained  fo 
high  an  opinion  of  each  other’s  talents,  that  they 
never  ventured  to  come  to  an  engagement.  They 
made  propofals  for  peace,  which  were  mutually 
accepted.  Vologefes  configned  to  Nero  the  honour 
of  crowning  his  brotherTiridates  publicly  at  Rome, 
as  if  he  had  made  him  a  prefent  of  that  kingdom, 
which  the  Parthian  poffeffed.  By  means  of  this 
deference  good  underftanding  was  reftored  between 
the  two  empires. 

This  date  of  tranquillity  continued  till  Cofd-  Cofdroes. 
roes,  the  third  fucceffor  of  Vologefes,  brought 
againfl  the  Parthians  the  arms  of  Trajan,  by  driv¬ 
ing  from  the  throne  of  Armenia  Exadares,  who 
had  been  raifed  to  it  by  that  emperor.  Trajan 
effected  a  divifion  among  the  Parthians,  by  ex¬ 
citing  againfl  Cofdroes  a  rival,  named  Parthanaf- 
pates.  The  Romans  entered  the  kingdom  of  Par- 
thia,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  which  Cofdroes 
fuffered  to  run  off,  after  having  in  vain  attempted 
to  check  its  courfe.  Parthanafpates  had  attached 
himfelf  to  Trajan  like  a  fhadow,  and  with  him 
difappeared.  Cofdroes  recovered  his  powrer,  and 
transferred  it  to  his  fon  Vologefes  II.  Being 
•weakened  by  the  Romans,  this  prince  confented 
to  confine  himfelf  to  a  few  provinces,  and  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  humiliation  of  doing  homage.  His  fon 
Vologefes  III.  was  defirous  of  extricating  himfelf 
from  this  abject  flate  j  but  the  emperor  Severus 
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kept  him  under  the  yoke,  and  carried  away  his 
treafures,  his  wives,  and  his  children :  Vologefes 
himfelf  efcaped. 

Thefe  expeditions  coil  a  great  deal  of  bloodihed 
to  the  Romans,  without  any  real  advantage.  As 
they  had  not  fufficient  ftrength  to  preferve  their 
conqueils,  the  inhabitants,  faithful  to  the  name 
of  the  Arfacidse,  fhook  off  the  yoke  as  foon  as 

the  Roman  armies  had  retired  ;  fo  that  their 

I  ^ 

vi&ories  contributed  only  to  weaken  the  Parthians, 
without  extending  their  own  empire.  The  in* 
utility  of  their  efforts  did  not,  however,  damp 
their  ardour.  A  kind  of  emulation  prevailed 
among  the  fucceffors  of  Trajan  to  decorate  them* 
felves  with  the  title  of  Partnicus,  which  Caracalla 
obtained,  by  a  method  unknown  to  his  prede- 
ceffors,  and  much  more  expeditious  than  any  ever 
before  employed. 

Vologefes  being  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ar- 
tabanus,  Caracalla  fent  ambaffadors  to  demand  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  This  requeft  was  readily 
granted  ;  and  a  little  time  after  the  emperor  an¬ 
nounced  by  another  embaffy  that  he  was  about  to 
depart,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  ceremony  at 
the  court  of  Artabanus.  The  Parthian,  with  the 
flower  of  the  nobility,  went  to  meet  him  unarm¬ 
ed,  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  an  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  but  Caracalla,  v/ith  the  effort  by  which 
he  was  attended,  fell  upon  this  peaceful  company, 
and,  having  taken  from  them  a  great  booty,  was 
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authorized  by  the  fenate  to  affume  the  name  of 
Parthicus.  Artabanus  efcaped  from  this  danger 
with  great  difficulty,  fwore  irreconcilable  hatred 
to  the  perfidious  emperor,  and  infpired  into  the 
whole  nation  the  fame  fpirit  of  vengeance.  At 
that  time  its  force  was  refpedtable ;  yet  in  one 
fingle  battle  it  was  reduced  to  a  Rate  of  extreme 
wreaknefs.  This  bloody  a&ion  between  the  Par- 
thians  and  the  Romans  continued  two  days.  6oth 
parties  had  fufpended  their  efforts  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night.  When  they  feparated,  each 
fhouted  out  vidory,  and  lay  upon  their  arms. 
The  field  of  battle  was  already  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  forty  thoufand  dead  ;  but  when  Arta¬ 
banus  was  requefted  to  put  an  end  to  this  long 
carnage,  he  replied  :  “We  have  only  begun.’* 
Being  determined  to  perifh  with  the  laft  of  the 
Parthians,  or  to  exterminate  the  whole  Roman 
army,  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  he  caufed  the  charge  to  be  found¬ 
ed,  upon  which  the  Roman  general  fent  to  inform 
him  that  Caracalla  was  affaffmated,  and  that  as  the 
traitor  had  been  punifhed  for  his  crime  all  diffen- 
fion  between  them  was  now  at  an  end.  The  king 
of  the  Parthians  liflened  to  the  voice  of  peace,  and 
confented  to  a  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which  were 
advantageous  to  his  nation. 

Thefe  conditions,  however,  were  not  able  to 
heal  the  deep  wound  given  to  the  Parthian  empire 
bv  this  deftrudtive  battle,  in  which  the  braved; 
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warriors  of  the  nation  had  perifhed.  The  Per¬ 
fians,  who,  after  bearing  the  Macedonian  yoke, 
had  for  five  hundred  years  been  fubjedt  to  the 
Parthians,  without  being  deftroyed,  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  to  refume  the  empire  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabited.  They  affembled 
in  great  numbers,  and  fought  feveral  battles  with 
the  Parthians.  After  prodigies  of  valour  difplayed 
on  both  Tides,  victory  declared  itfelf  irrevocably 
for  the  Perfians.  Artabanus  was  killed,  and  his 
army  difperfed.  The  Parthians,  finding  them- 
felves  without  chiefs,  became  incorporated,  in  their 
turn,  with  thofe  people  who,  we  may  fay,  had  been 
incorporated  with  them,  when  their  firft  king 
formed  an  empire  of  the  Perfian  provinces  wrefled 
from  the  fuccefiors  of  Alexander.  Under  thefe 
Perfians  it  was  the  fame  empire,  but  invigorated 
and  revived. 


Persians. 


Artaxares, 
aftex  Chrift, 
230. 


This  change  was  effected  by  a  man  whofe  birth 
was  attended  with  finguiar,  if  not  fabulous,  cir- 
cumffances.  A  fhoemaker  of  the  Caduceans, 
named  Pabec,  who  was  exceedingly  well  verfed 
in  judicial  aftrology,  happened  once  to  give  lodg¬ 
ing  in  his  houfe  to  an  officer  called  Safan.  As 
he  perceived  by  his  art,  that  a  perfon  begotten  by 
this  ftranger  would  one  day  attain  to  the  higheft 
honours,  and  would  be  the  chief  of  a  powerful 
family,  he  was  exceedingly  mortified  that  he  had 
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neither  a  daughter,  nor  any  other  female  relation, 
whom  he  might  offer  to  him  in  marriage.  Am¬ 
bition  at  length  furmounting  his  lhame,  he  caufed 
his  wife  to  go  to  bed  to  Safan,  who  begat  on  her 
Artaxares.  When  Artaxares  came  afterwards  to 
be  king,  Pabec  and  Safan  each  claimed  him  for 
a  fon  ;  and  when  the  ftory  became  public,  it  was 
agreed,  that  he  Ihould  be  ftyled  “  the  fon  of  Pabec 
“  of  the  feed  of  Safan.” 

After  being  firmly  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  he 
xefolved  to  unite  under  his  dominion  all  thofe 
places  which  had  been  formerly  attached  to  the 
Perfian  empire.  As  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  Artaxares  fent 
ambaffadors  to  the  emperor,  if  we  can  give  that 
title  to  four  hundred  picked  men,  of  extraordinary 
fize  and  ftrength,  dreffed  in  the  mofl  fuperb  mai> 
ner.  Thefe  meffengers  were  taught,  word  by  word, 
what  they  ought  to  fay,  and  they  ftridtly  con¬ 
formed  to  their  orders.  When  introduced  to  the 
emperor,  they  addreffed  him  as  follows :  “  The 
“  great  king  Artaxards  orders  the  Romans  and 
“  their  prince  to  evacuate  Syria,  and  all  Afia 
“  Minor ;  and  to  reflore  to  the  Perfians  the 
“  whole  country  on  this  fide  the  iEgean  fea  and 
“  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  as  it  was  the  property  of 
“  their  ancellors.”  This  harangue  was  not  agree¬ 
able  to  Severus.  As  the  ambaffadors  were  llrong 
and  robuft,  he  dellined  them  to  cultivate  lands 
which  he  affigned  to  them  in  Phrygia ;  an4  he 
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eaufed  them  to  be  dripped  of  their  rich  drefs,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  them  one  more  agreeable 
to  their  new  date.  This  bravado  of  Artaxares 
was  not  attended  with  that  fuccefs  which  he  ex¬ 
pected  ;  and  notwithdanding  his  infulting  threat, 
he  was  obliged  to  a£t  on  the  defenfive.  We  mud 
not,  however,  believe  by  the  triumph  of  Severus 
at  Rome,  and  the  proud  titles  of  Parthicus  and 
Perficus  which  he  affumed,  that  his  fuccefs  was  of 
great  importance.  Artaxares  recovered  all  the 
provinces  which  had  been  taken  from  him  at  the 
commencement  of  the  expedition ;  and  died,  after 
a  glorious  reign  of  twelve  years,  admired  and  re¬ 
gretted. 

His  fon  Sapor  faw  his  dates  invaded  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Gordian  the  younger.  They  were  redored 
to  him  by  Philip ;  but  he  afterwards  regretted 
that  he  had  done  fo,  and  retook  them.  Sapor 
was  again  attacked  by  the  emperor  Valerian,  and 
taken  prifoner.  The  emperor,  after  having  made 
him  march  in  an  ignominous  manner  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  and  having,  fometimes  ufed  him  as  a 
dep  to  get  on  horfeback,  by  placing  his  foot  on 
his  neck,  eaufed  him,  it  is  faid,  to  be  flayed  alive. 
This  cruelty  is  credible  of  a  man  who  ordered  his 
prifoners  to  be  thrown  into  the  hollow  parts  of 
the  highways  to  render  them  level,  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  paffage  of  his  carriages.  We  are  told 
chat,  notwithdanding  this  infulting  barbarity,  Au- 
relian,  the  fucceffor  of  Valerian,  gave  his  daughter 
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to  Sapor  in  marriage.  But  every  thing  may  be 
accommodated  among  princes.  In  the  train  of 
this  princefs  there  were  two  Greek  phyficians, 
who  carried  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  into  the 
Eaft.  Under  Sapor  lived  Manes,  who  wifhed  to 
adapt  to  the  Chriflian  religion  the  idea  of  two 
principles,  to  explain  the  origin  of  good  and  evil. 

Hormifdas,  the  fon  of  Sapor,  is  known  only  by  Hormifdas, 
his  difgraceful  conduct,  in  not  aflifling  Zenobia, 
the  queen  of  Palmyra,  and  in  having  fuffered  her 
to  be  dragged  in  triumph  and  captivity  by  Aure- 
lian.  His  fon,  Varanes  I.  reigned  only  a  year. 

The  emperor  Probus  made  the  fame  bravadoes  to 
his  fucceffor,  Varanes  II.  as  Artaxares  had  made 
to  Severus.  He  replied  to  the  ambaffador,  who 
came  to  offer  him  prefents,  and  to  folicit  for  peace  r 
Every  thing  that  your  mailer  has  is  mine,  and  I 
can  take  poffeffion  of  it  when  I  pleafe.”  Pie, 
indeed,  did  fo ;  but  he  thought  proper  abandon  his 
conquefls,  which  Varanes  recovered.  His  fon,  Va¬ 
ranes  III.  was  fucceeded  by  Narfes.  This  prince 
beat  the  emperor  Galerius,  who  had  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  on  his  guard.  Narfes  fell  into  the  fame 
error,  and  was  beaten  in  his  turn.  His  fucceifor, 
Hormifdas  II.  left  no  refource  for  the  monarchy 
but  the  very  ambiguous  hope  arifing  from  the 
pregnancy  of  his  wife.  The  nobility  having  aiked 
the  magi  what  the  child  would  be,  they  confidently 
replied,  a  fon. 

This  fon  was  Sapor  II.  He  was  educated  with  sap^rii 
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great  care,  and,  as  is  believed,  in  the  chriftia'fi 
religion,  which  he  afterwards  abjured.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  one  of  the  greateft  wars  ever 
carried  on  by  the  Perfians  was  between  two  apof- 
tates  and  perfecutors  of  religion,  Sapor  and  Julian. 
The  latter  made  an  attack  at  an  improper  time, 
and  fuffered  for  his  ralhnefs,  as  Anthony  had  done 
before,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  country.  He  gave 
his  confidence  to  a  traitor,  who  led  him  along 
roads  where  his  army  was  expofed  to  great  dif- 
afters  ;  but  being  more  unfortunate  than  Anthony, 
he  blindly  followed  perfidious  advice,  which  de¬ 
prived  him  of  every  refource.  He  might  have 
caufed  his  fleet,  which  was  laden  with  provifions, 
to  accompany  him  on  the  Tigris ;  but  fome  one 
perfuaded  him  that  fuch  a  circuitous  march  would 
lead  him  too  far  from  the  enemy,  who  would  thus 
have  time  to  fortify  themfelves ;  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  advance  ftraight  towards  them, 
which  could  be  done  in  two  or  three  days ;  that 
the  foldiers,  without  being,  fatigued,  might  carry 
the  provifions  neceflary  for  this  fhort  expedition ; 
and  that  to  prevent  his  army  being  weakened,  by 
leaving  a  guard  to  protect  his  fleet,  it  would  be 
proper  to  burn  it.  Julian,  whofe  judgement  and 
prudence  have  been  juflily  extolled,  flnewed  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  both  on  this  important  occafion.  While 
his  fleet  was  in  flames,  he  had  convincing  proofs 
that  he  had  been  deceived  ;  but,  inftead  of  re¬ 
treating,  as  he  might  have  done,  he  followed  the 
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dangerous  route  pointed  out  to  him,  and  falling 
in  with  the  Perfians  was  defeated  and  killed.  Jo¬ 
vian,  his  fucceffor,  immediately  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Sapor,  and  in  exchange  for  money  re¬ 
ceived  peace  and  provilions. 

Sapor  had  four  Tons,  one  of  whom  difpleafed  Artaxerxe*. 
him,  and  another  had  retired  to  the  Romans.  To 
a  third  he  had  given  a  tent  of  camels’  fkins,  en¬ 
riched  with  gold,  and  painted  in  a  beautiful  man¬ 
ner  :  “  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?”  faid  he  to  his 
fon.  “  It  is  exceedingly  beautiful,”  replied  he  ; 

“  but  when  I  am  king,  I  fhall  have  one  made  of 
tc  the  fkins  of  men.”  By  this  fpeech  he  was  de¬ 
prived  of  the  crown.  His  father,  difgufled  with 
his  anfwer,  placed  on  the  throne  his  fourth  fon, 

Sapor  III.  who,  as  well  as  Varanes  IV.  lived  on 
peaceable  terms  with  the  Romans. 

Ifdigertes  was  fo  intimately  connefled  with  Ar-  ifdigwt??, 
cadius,  the  emperor  of  the  Weft,  that  this  prince  4 
at  his  death  appointed  him  the  prote&or  of  his 
fon,  Theodofius  II.  and  of  the  empire.  The  Per¬ 
sian  fent  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his 
friend’s  fon  the  eunuch  Antiochus,  a  man  of 
great  prudence  and  experience,  who  v/as,  no 
doubt,  a  chriftian,  for  there  were  a  great  many 
of  that  perfuafion  at  the  court  of  Ifdigertes,  who 
is  believed  to  have  been  one  himfelf.  Under  his 
fucceffor,  Varanes  V.  owing  to  the  indifcreet  -real 
of  a  chriftian,  who  fet  .fire  fo  a  Per  fin  n  temple* 

■war  with  Vu  F.wv?--  was  -  • 
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troops  of  the  Perfian  monarch  were  commanded 
by  a  general  named  Narfes,  who  fent  a  challenge, 
it  is  faid,  to  the  Roman  general,  defiring  him  to 
fix  a  day  wdien  the  armies  fhould  meet  in  the  field 
of  battle :  “  The  Romans,”  replied  the  latter, 
6{  fight  when  they  think  proper,  and  not  when 
<c  their  enemies  find  it  mod  convenient  for  them- 
cc  felves.”  Varanes  called  in  to  his  afliftance 
the  Saracens,  a  people  who  then  appeared  in  thefe 
countries  for  the  firft  time.  Under  this  prince 
the  chriilian  religion  obtained  favour  in  Perfia, 
by  the  beneficent  charity  of  Acafes,  the  biihop  of 
Arnida.  As  the  Romans  had  crowded  into  that 
city  feven  thoufand  Perfian  prifoners,  without 
providing  for  their  fubfiftence,  the  biihop  of  Ami- 
da,  and  his  clergy,  fold  the  gold  and  filver  veffels 
of  the  church  ;  fed  the  prifoners  with  the  produce, 
during  the  whole  war  5  and,  when  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded,  gave  them  money  to  enable  them  to  re¬ 
turn.  Varanes  invited  this  charitable  biihop  to 
his  court ;  received  him  with  the  greatelt  teftimo- 
nies  of  refpect ;  and  on  his  account  granted  many; 
indulgences  to  the  chriftians, 

Perofes,  Under  Perofes  the  Huns  became  known  in  the 
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empire.  Thefe  people  lived  to  the  north  of  Per¬ 
fia  ;  and  -were  not  deftitute  of  civilization,  as  they 
had  cities,  and  a  certain  form  of  government.  Pe¬ 
rofes  penetrated  into  their  country ;  but  he  did 
not  return  from  it  with  the  fame  eafe  that  he  en¬ 
tered  it.  He  was  furrounded  by  the  inhabitants, 
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and  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  promifmg  never  to 
moled  them  in  future,  and  to  do  homage  to  their 
king.  The  Perhan  monarch  v/as  defirous  to  find 
out  fome  means,  by  which  he  might  perform  this 
humiliating  aft  without  debating  himfelf.  The 
magi  freed  him  from  his  embarraffment  by  bid¬ 
ding  him  enter  the  tent  of  the  king  of  the  Huns 
at  fun-rife ;  “  and  thus,”  faid  they,  “  while  you 
“  proflrate  yourfelf  before  that  luminary,  the 
“  king  will  conceive  it  to  be  an  aft  of  fubmiflion 
“  to  him.”  Perofes  executed  the  treaty  with  the 
fame  good  faith  as  he  performed  the  ceremony  of 
rendering  homage.  He  attempted  to  furprize  the 
Huns ;  but  was  defeated,  and  killed  in  the  aftion. 

The  weak  Valens,  who  fucceeded,  not  being  cavades, 
able  to  free  himfelf  from  the  tribute  which  the  492‘ 
Huns  had  impofed  on  Perfia,  died  of  grief.  Ca- 
vades,  his  fucceffor,  undertook  to  efface  this  fhame, 
and  his  attempts  were  fortunate,  but  his  victories 
rendered  him  haugthy  and  enterprizing,  even  in 
his  own  kingdom,  the  conftitution  of  which  he 
was  defirous  to  change.  Nothing  but  the  moft 
manifeft  folly  could  have  induced  him  to  order, 
by  an  edift,  that  no  woman  of  his  empire  fhould 
refufe  her  favours  to  any  man  who  might  afk 
them.  This  aft  alone  deferved  the  treatment 
which  he  experienced  from  the  great.  They 
placed  him  in  a  ftate  of  confinement,  and  gave  the 
crown  to  one  of  his  relations,  named  Zambades. 

The  firft  care  of  the  new  king  was  to  convoke  a 
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general  affembly  of  the  nobility,  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Cavades.  The  people  had  declared  the  perfon 
of  the  monarch  facred,  yet  the  fentiments  of  the 
affembly  were  divided  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  Gufanaftades,  one  of  the  principal  nobility,  who 
drawing  horn  his  pocket  a  fmall  knife,  which  he 
generally  ufed  for  pairing  his  nails,  faid  :  “  This 
<5  knife,  properly  employed,  would  render  us  a 
cc  fervice  which  cannot  be  performed  by  twenty 
<c  thoufand,  if  we  fuffer  the  prefent  opportunity 
to  efcape.”  But  the  cruel  policy  of.Gufan- 
aflades  did  not  prevail.  It  was  unanimoufly  de- 
termuned  that  Cavades,  as  he  had  forfeited  his  au¬ 
thority  by  the  odious  ufe  he  made  of  it,  Ihould  be 
confined  in  prifon  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  that  Zambades  fhould  reign  in  his  (lead. 
This  prince  poffeffed  all  thofe  qualities  which  are 
requifite  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  a  crown  with 
glory.  Being  a  prudent  man,  of  a  mild  difpofi- 
tion,  and  a  friend  to  good  order,  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  rendering  his  people  happy. 

As  the  queen  had  not  been  ffiut  up  with  Ca- 
vanades,  this  princefs,  the  only  perfon  who  did 
not  abandon  him  in  his  misfortune,  carried  hint 
whatever  he  Hood  in  need  of,  but  without  ob- 
taining  permiffion  to  fee  him.  The  officer  by 
whom  he  was  guarded  having  conceived  a  pafi- 
fion  for  her,  gave  her  leave  to  write  to  her  huf- 
band.  She  then  requefted  that  flue  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  vifit  him  ;  but  the  jailor  to  this  favour 
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attached  certain  conditions.  The  queen  informed 
her  hufband,  who  defired  her  to  flatter  a  paflion 
which  might  be  of  fo  much  utility  to  them  both. 
She,  at  laft,  obtained  an  interview,  in  which  Ca- 
vades  learned  that  a  faithful  friend,  named  Sefofes, 
had  in  readinefs  a  body  of  guards,  who,  as  foon 
as  he  fhould  make  his  efcape,  would  accompany 
him  wherever  he  might  think  proper.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  precaution,  the  neceflary  meafures 
being  concerted,  the  queen  drefled  herfelf  in  the 
king’s  clothes,  and  the  latter  efcaped  in  the  drefs 
of  a  female.  He  took  refuge  with  the  king  of 
the  Huns,  who  received  him  with  great  friend- 
fhip,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
placed  an  army  at  his  difpofal.  The  queen,  who 
remained  a  prifoner  inftead  of  her  hufband,  and 
whofe  conduct  is  entitled,  at  leaft,  to  admiration, 
was  treated  rather  with  feverity  than  clemency. 

Cavades,  who  during  his  retirement  among  the 
Huns  had  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  fome  of 
the  Perfian  nobility,  found  means  to  return  to  his 
own  kingdom.  He  promifed  the  government  of 
provinces  to  thofe  who  fhould  firfl  come  and  ren¬ 
der  him  homage.  As  governments  were  generally 
continued  in  families,  this  promife  occafioned  a 
kind  of  divifion,  becaufe  each  endeavoured  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  preference.  This  emulation  foon  fwelled 
the  number  of  his  partifans,  by  whofe  affiftance 
he  obtained  complete  fuccefs,  and  entered  his  ca¬ 
pital  in  triumph.  Cavades  caufed  Zambades  to 
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be  deprived  of  fight,  put  to  death  Gufanaftades, 
and  created  Sefofes  lieutenant-general  of  his 
kingdom.  / 

The  faction  who  dethroned  Cavades  had  no 
reafon  to  repent  that  they  did  not  carry  their  cru¬ 
elty  fo  far  as  to  put  him  to  death.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  had  caufe  to  rejoice  that  they  preferred 
the  life  of  a  prince,  who  reftored  to  the  kingdom 
of  Perfia  its  ancient  fplendour.  It  muft,  however, 
be  confeffed  that  he  began  his  viflories  by  an  act 
of  injuftice.  The  king  of  the  Huns,  his  father-in- 
law,  who  had  advanced  large  fums  of  money  to 
enable  him  to  re-eftablilh  himfelf  on  the  throne,, 
demanded  payment.  As  the  emperor  Anaftafius 
polfeffed  great  riches,  the  king  of  Perfia  requefted 
from  him  a  loan,  and  on  his  refufal,  declared  war 
again  ft  him,  or  rather  began  it  very  abruptly  by 
the  fiege  of  Amida,  a  very  opulent  city.  It  made 
a  long  defenfe ;  but  Cavades  at  length  took  it, 
and  acquired  immenfe  booty.  This  prince  having 
allowed  his  foldiers  to  maffacre  a  great  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  one  of  them  had  the  boldnefs  to 
reprefent  to  him  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  hero 
to  behave  with  cruelty  to  men  who  no  longer 
made  refiftance :  u  Why,”  faid  the  king,  in  a  paf- 
non,  <c  did  you  dare  to  defend  yourfelf  againft 
me  ?”  “  Becaufe  God,”  replied  the  Amidean, 
c‘  was  defirous  that  you  fhould  be  indebted  for 
66  the  capture  of  Amida,  not  to  your  own  will, 
but  to  your  valour.”  This  compliment  ap- 
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peafed  the  king  ;  he  put  an  end  to  the  carnage  ; 
and  fome  time  after  reftored  to  the  city  its  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  caufed  its  walls  and  public  buildings 
to  be  repaired. 

It  appears  that  Cayades  was  not  naturally  wick¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  his  firfl  errors  were  owing  rather 
to  the  effervefcence  of  youth,  than  to  the  depra¬ 
vity  of  his  character.  In  his  life  we  find  one  ac¬ 
tion,  refpeding  which  no  certain  opinion  can  be 
formed.  Sefofes,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  life,  having  been  either  guilty  of  fome  crime, 
or  only  fufpeded,  Cavades  fuffered  him  to  be  ac- 
cufed,  tried,  and  condemned,  and  even  to  be  put  to 
death.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  fhed  tears  for  his 
fate ;  and  that  he  exprelfed  the  deepeft  regret  for  ' 
having  been  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  feverity  of 
the  law  a  man  to  whom  he  was  under  fo  great  obli¬ 
gations.  The  principal  charge  againft  Sefofes  was, 
that  he  had  caufed  the  body  of  his  wife  to  be  inter¬ 
red,  in  contempt  of  the  Perfian  religion,  which  or¬ 
dered  that  the  dead  Ihould  be  expofed  to  the  birds ; 
but  we  find  that  about  this  period,  Cavades,  having 
thought  proper  to  make  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft 
adopt  one  of  his  fons,  for  whom  he  deltined  the 
crown,  Sefofes  oppofed  this  meafure.  As  Sefofes, 
though  a  fubjed,  had  become  fo  powerful  as  to 
defeat  a  projed  of  fuch  importance  to  his  mailer, 
this  fuppofed  crime  was  much  rather  the  caufe  of 
his  death  than  the  violation  of  a  religious  rite.  In 
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that  cafe,  the  tears  of  Cavades  were  the  tears  of  an 
hypocrite  :  gratitude  feldom  induces  princes  to 
forgive  an  attempt  again!!  their  power. 

This  plan  of  Cavades  was  formed  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  Rate  of  the  Eaftern  empire,  attacked 
on  all  fides  by  an  inundation  of  barbarians,  and 
badly  defended  by  the  frontier  provinces,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  often  joined  the  invaders.  Ca¬ 
vades  wifhed  to  make  the  emperor  fenfibie,  that 
adoption  would  lay  his  fon  under  the  obligation  of 
defending  the  empire  as  his  own  property ;  and 
that  by  thefe  means  he  would  procure  for  himfelf 
the  mol!  powerful  fupport ;  but  the  latter  was 
afraid  that  this  adoption,  inflead  of  fecuring  the 
unity  of  the  empire,  would  tend  to  promote  divi- 
fion,  and  to  weaken  it,  on  account  of  the  right 
which  the  adopted  prince  might  claim  over  fome 
of  the  provinces,  under  a  pretence  that  he  had 
faved  them  from  invafion.  This  affair  of  adop¬ 
tion,  however,  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  nothing 
more  was  neceffary  than  the  ceremony ;  but  it 
mifcarried  at  the  very  moment  when  about  to  be 
concluded.  The  Ferfian  wifhed  that  it  might  be 
performed  in  the  Roman  manner,  in  order  to  give 
it  all  the  validity  pofiible,  5  and  the  Romans  were 
defrrous  of-  employing  the  method  of  the  barba¬ 
rians,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  leave  fome  for¬ 
mal  deficiencies,  which,  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  might 
render  it  of  no  effedt.  The  two  parties  could  ne¬ 
ver  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  point ;  which, 
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after  the  difficulties  furmounted  in  fuch  a  treaty, 
feems  to  be  a  mere  trifle.  The  Romans  had  buf¬ 
fered  it  to  proceed  fo  far  to  gain  time  5  but  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  means  of  rendering 
it  abortive.  Cavades,  who  was  highly  difpleafed 
on  this  account,  recommenced  the  war,  which  he 
carried  on  fome  time,  and  then  buffered  himfelf  to 
be  appeafed  by  a  large  fum  of  money.  This  was 
the  moll  fuccefsful  expedient  which  he  employed 
againfl  the  Eaftern  empire,  and  he  taught  it  to 
his  fon  Chofroes,  by  whom  it  was  much  praftifed. 

This  prince  was  not  the  eldeft  fon ;  but  being  cho'n**, 
of  a  haughty,  warlike  difpofition,  always  occu¬ 
pied  with  great  defigns,  which  he  conceived  and 
executed  with  equal  facility,  he  had  obtained  the 
favour  of  his  father,  who  by  his  will  appointed 
him  his  fucceffor,  to  the  prejudice  of  Caofes,  his 
eldefl:.  This  vail  was  confirmed  by  the  nation ; 
and  Chofroes  was  acknowledged  monarch  of  Per- 
fia.  Under  his  reign  there  are  reckoned  to  have 
been  no  lefs  than  five  treaties  with  the  Eaftern 
empire,  the  alternate  progrefs  of  which  was  as 
follows  :  Chofroes  declared  war ;  carried  it  on  at 
firft  with  vigour,  and  acquired  great  booty.  He 
afterwards  kept  on  the  defenfive ;  and  when  he 
faw  the  empire  haraflfed  by  other  invaders,  he  of¬ 
fered  it  peace,  by  which  means  he  obtained  large 
fums  of  money.  With  this  contribution  he  re¬ 
cruited  and  increafed  his  armies,  and  renewed 
hoftilities,  without  being  at  much  trouble  to  give 
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a  colour  of  juftice  to  his  pretences.  If  he  expe¬ 
rienced  checks,  his  treafures  enabled  him  to  ex¬ 
cite  enemies  to  the  empire,  on  fome  of  its  molt 
remote  frontiers.  It  was  then  neceffary  for  it 
to  di  mi  nidi  its  means  of  defenfe  and  attack  in 
Perfia.  C.hofroes  again  offered  peace,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  which  were  ftill  money.  He  carried  his 
effrontery,  we  may  fay,  fo  far  as  to  fend  to  Jufti- 
nian  to  demand  a  Share  of  the  booty  which  he 
had  differed  him  to  acquire  :  “  Had  I  not  left  you 
“  at  peace,”  faid  he,  “  your  general  Belifarius 
:£  would  not  have  gained  fo  many  victories  in 
“  Africa  ;  consequently,  I  am  entitled  to  a  part  of 
“  the  fpoil.”  Juftinian  fmiled  ;  but  he  thought 
it  would  be  improper  to  difmifs  the  ambafiadors 
without  giving  them  a  handfome  fum. 

Such  is  the  military  life  of  Chofroes.  It  thence 
follows,  that  during  a  long  reign  he  never  ceafed 
ro  harafs  his  own  Subjects,  as  well  as  thofe  of  his 
neighbours.  He,  however,  affected  great  compaf- 
fion  for  the  people,  who  experienced  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  war.  The  Roman  ambaffadors  having 
explained  to  him,  in  a  very  pathetic  manner,  at  a 
public  audience,  thefe  calamines,  he  fhed  tears. 
They  were  fhed  to  encourage  the  Perfians,  who 
beheld  this  fenfibility,  to  affiff  him  with  vigour 
againft  Juftinian,  by  whom  he  pretended  to  be  at¬ 
tacked.  In  a  word,  it  would  be  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  who  was  the  moft  criminal.  If  Jufti¬ 
nian  juftly  reproached  Chofroes  for  having  in- 
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vited  the  Goths-  to  invade  the  empire,  and  for  hav¬ 
ing  favoured  their  devaftation,  the  latter  proved, 
by  authentic  letters,  that  the  emperor  did  not  ceafe 
to  inftigate  the  Huns  and  the  Saracens  againft 
Perfia.  The  neighbouring  petty  kings,  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Lazi,  might  therefore  have  curfed 
thefe  great  empires,  which  involved  them,  againft 
their  will,  in  their  quarrels,  to  which  they  became 
vi&ims.  There  is  this  difference  between  Jufti- 
nian  and  Chofroes,  that  the  Roman  carried  on 
war  only  by  his  lieutenants,  while  the  Perftan  al¬ 
ways  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies ;  that  he 
was  an  able  general,  brave,  intrepid,  and  obfti- 
nate  ;  and  that  he  never  fuffered  his  lieutenants 
to  undertake  any  thing  except  what  he  could  not 
do  himfelf. 

After  a  confpiracy  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
which  he  punilhed  with  great  feverity,  Chofroes 
experienced  no  more^uneafinefs  from  the  great 
men  of  his  kingdom.  The  confpirators  accufed 
him  of  feverity,  capricioufnefs,  defpotifm,  and  aL 
moft  the  fame  faults  as  thofe  which  had  caufed  his 
father  Cavades  to  be  confined  ;  and  the  leaft  they 
propofed  was  to  dethrone  him  in  the  like  manner. 

They  wilhed  to  fubftitute  in  his  place  one  of  his 
brothers  named  Zames ;  but  this  prince  had  loft 
the  fight  of  an  eye,  and  the  Perfians  would  never 
fuffer  in  their  monarchs  the  leaft  bodily  imperfec¬ 
tion.  A  faction  can  always  find  means  to  remove 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  againft  the  unworthy, 
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or  even  detefled  object,  to  whofe  government  it 
wifhes  to  fubjedt  them.  It  was  determined,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  throne  fhould  not  be  occupied  by 
Zames,  but  by  an  infant  fon,  to  whom  he  fhould 
be  tutor  and  counfellor,  on  condition  that  he  him- 
feif  would  confent  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
the  confpirators ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  wiihed  to 
give  the  people  a  multitude  of  kings  inftead  of 
one.  Chofroes,  who,  if  he  was  fond  of  money, 
knew  alfo  how  to  employ  it,  kept  fpies  among  the 
confpirators  to  give  him  daily  notice  of  every  thing 
that  took  place.  He  fuifered  them  to  carry  on 
their  plans  unmolefted,  to  acquire  partifans,  and  to 
increafe  their  number,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
difliaguifh  his  friends  from  his  enemies ;  and 
when  he  faw  them  ready  to  carry  their  defigns 
Into  execution,  he  caufed  them  all  to  be  feized, 
and  put  to  death  at  the  fame  time.  Young  Ca- 
vades  alone  efcaped,  becaufe  he  was  educated  at  a 
diftance  from  the  court  by  a  virtuous  old  man, 
who  abhorred  fired  ding  the  blood  of  a  child.  This 
circumflance  was  difclofed  fome  years  after  by  the 
old  man’s  fon,  who  -  was  afraid  that  if  his  father’s 
difobedience  fhould  be  made  known  to  others  he 
might  lofe  the  government,  which  by  the  punifh- 
ment  of  his  father  would  become  vacant.  Young 
Cavades  was  at  this  time  in  fafety.  Chofroes  died 
of  grief  after  the  Iofs  of  a  battle,  which  left  his 
kingdom  expofed  to  the  Romans,  who  took  up 
their  winter  quarters  in  it.  This  gave  great  un- 
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cafinefs  to  the  old  monarch,  who  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  take  up  his  among  his  enemies.  He  was 
in  great  danger  of  being  made  prifoner  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  and-,  therefore,  he  exprefsly  recommended 
to  his  fon  never  to  expofe  his  perfon  in  a  general 
a&ion  againk  the  Romans. 

His  fon  Hormifdas  appears  as  an  objeQ:  worthy  Hormifdas. 
of  indignation  and  of  pity,  on  account  of  the 
faults  which  he  committed.  He  was  fo  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  not  to  love  his  people,  and  to  believe  for¬ 
tune-tellers,  who  affured  him  that  whatever  he 
might  do  his  reign  would  be  happy.  He  gave 
loofe  reins,  therefore,  to  his  paffions ;  became  cruel, 
haughty,  and  obftinate  ;  and  offended  his  fubjeds 
in  every  poffible  manner  without  the  leafl  dread. 

But  this  fatal  fecurity  induced  him  to  attempt 
every  thing.  He  had  an  excellent  general  named 
Varamus ;  but  after  gaining  fome  advantages,  he 
experienced  a  defeat.  Hormifdas,  inflead  of  pity¬ 
ing  him,  and  reviving  his  courage,  fent  him  a  fe¬ 
male  drefs,  with  an  infulting  letter.  Varamus  re¬ 
turned  an  anfwer,  written  in  the  fame  ftyle,  as  if  he 
had  been  addreffing  a  female  flave,  and  at  the  fame 
time  took  meafures  for  his  own  defenfe.  He  gain¬ 
ed  the  affedtion  of  his  army,  and  feduced  a  part  of 
that  which  the  king  fent*  again  ft  him.  The  monarch' 
retired  to  his  capital ;  the  principal  cities  revolted  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  plundered,  on  all  Tides,  the 
royal  palaces.  The  prifons  were  opened,  and 
among  thofe  who  broke  their  chains  was  a  prince 
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of  the  blood  royal  named  Bindoes,  whom  Hor¬ 
mifdas,  for  a  very  trifling  caufe,  had  loaded  with 
irons.  This  prince  repaired  to  the  army  which 
had  not  joined  the  ftandards  of  Varamus,  and  was 
acknowledged  its  chief.  He  advanced  at  its  head 
towards  Cteflphon,  which  he  entered  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where  he 
found  Hormifdas  feated  on  his  throne,  with  all  the 
appendages  of  his  dignity.  44  What  has  brought 
44  you  hither  ?”  faid  Hormifdas  to  him  ;  44  and 
4?  how  did  you  efcape  from  prifon  ?”  Bindoes 
made  no  other  reply  than  to  reproach  him  in  the 
moll  infulting  language.  44  Let  him  be  arrefted,53' 
cried  Hormifdas. 

Indignation  here  gave  place  to  pity.  The  mo¬ 
narch’s  guards  remained  as  if  thunder-flruck  ;  and 
Bindoes,  emboldened  by  this  inactivity,  rulhed 
upon  the  king,  tore  the  crown  from  his  head,  and 
caufed  him  to  be  dragged  to  prifon.  Chofroes, 
the  fon  of  Hormifdas,  though  it  was  well  known 
that  he  had  no  great  attachment  to  his  father,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  under  fome  fear  ;  but  Bindoes  en¬ 
couraged  him  by  his  promifes.  Hormifdas  from 
his  prifon  requeued  that-  he  might  be  heard  in 
an  afiembly  of  the  nation.  He  was  accordingly 
brought  into  the  prefence  of  his  fubjects,  and  hav¬ 
ing  pleaded  his  own  caufe  with  all  the  energy  of 
misfortune,  feemed  to  have  made  fome  impreflion 
on  the  audience.  Bindoes  made  a  long  and  in¬ 
fulting  anfwer  to  his  fpeech,  and  concluded  by  re- 
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preferring  to  thofe  who  compofed  the  tribunal, 
what  they  might  expect  if  they  fhould  reftore  the 
perfon  whom  they  had  ventured,  to  fummon  be¬ 
fore  them.  This  argument  was  conclufive.  The 
unfortunate  monarch  being  carried  back  to  his 
dungeon,  a  red-hot  iron  was  drawn  over  his  eyes, 
to  render  him  incapable  of  ever  remounting  the 
throne.  He  had  requefted  that  his  fon  Chofroes, 
whofe  bad  qualities  he  detailed,  might  not  be  ap¬ 
pointed  his  fuccelfor,  but  his  other  fon  Hormifdas, 
who  being  a  mild  prince  would  render  his  people 
happy.  The  recommendation  of  thofe  under  mif- 
fortune  is  often  a  fentence  of  profcription.  Hor¬ 
mifdas  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  mother, 
and  Chofroes  was  placed  on  the  throne.  His 
father,  notwithftanding  his  blindnefs,  gave  him 
great  uneafmefs ;  and  his  reproaches,  which  he 
was  not  fo  prudent  as  to  confine  within  the  walls 
of  his  prifon,  were  fo  galling  to  this  unnatural  fon, 
that  he  caufed  him  to  be  alfaflinated. 

Varamus  had  taken  no  part  in  thefe  changes, 
but  remained  at  the  head  of  his  army,  refolved 
not  to  labour  for  another.  Chofroes  fent  him 
flattering  letters,  filled  with  promifes,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  valuable  prefents.  Varamus,  how¬ 
ever,  rejefted  them  all,  and  in  his  anfwer  affumed 
the  title  of  the  Scourge  of  Tyrants.  He  ordered 
Chofroes  to  lay  afide  the  fceptre  which  he  had 
ufurped  ;  and,  gave  him  to  underhand,  that  his 
object  in  continuing  the  \var  was  to  avenge  his 
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king,  and  to  punifh  a  parricide.  On  account  of 
this  motive  he  acquired  many  partifans.  The  two 
rivals  met  in  the  field,  and  Chofroes  was  fo  com¬ 
pletely  defeated,  that  he  with  difficulty  efcaped  by 
a  circuitous  route  to  one  of  the  Roman  advanced 
pods  on  the  frontiers,  where  he  met  with  a  favour¬ 
able  reception.  Varamus  took  poffeflion  of  Ctefi- 
phon,  and  caufed  Bindoes  to  be  thrown  into  pri- 
fon  as  the  author  of  the  laft  revolution.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  did  not  fpare  his  accomplices ;  but 
he  punifhed  them  wdthout  cruelty.  He  then  ven¬ 
tured  to  affume,  not  the  title  of  king,  but  the 
badges  of  that  dignity,  which  difpleafed  the  no¬ 
bility  fo  much,  that  a  plot  was  formed  againft 
him.  Bindoes  was  releafed  from  prifon,  and  the 
confpirators  attacked  Varamus  in  his  palace  dur¬ 
ing  the  night ;  but  he  defended  himfelf  with  great 
bravery.  Several  of  the  nobility  periffied  in  the 
conflict,  and  fome  of  them  were  condemned  after¬ 
wards  to  be  trod  to  death  by  elephants.  Bindoes 
made  his  efcape,  and  retired  to  Media,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  raife  troops  to  fecond  the  efforts 
of  Chofroes. 

This  fugitive  found  a  powerful  protestor  in  the 
emperor  Mauritius,  who  placed  at  his  difpofal  all 
the  troops  of  the  empire  on  that  frontier,  under 
the  command  of  Narfes,  the  ableft  of  his  generals. 
Varamus  experienced  as  complete  a  defeat  as 
Chofroes,  and  like  him  fled  almofl:  alone,  and 
fought  flicker  from  a  barbarous  prince  to  the 
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north  of  Perfia.  He  lived  there  fome  time,  and 
was  treated  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  refpedt ; 
but  the  fear  of  being  attacked  by  Chofroes  deter¬ 
mined  the  barbarian  to  poifon  his  hod.  Chofroes 
had  amufed  the  people  of  the  capital  by  fpe&acles 
and  entertainments,  when  he  ornamented  his  fore- 
liead  with  the  bloody  diadem  of  his  father.  He 
employed  the  fame  policy  to  make  the  people  for¬ 
get  the  mild  government  of  Varamus ;  but  he 
fpared  none  of  the  great  from  whom  he  thought 
he  had  any  thing  to  fear,  nor  even  thofe  who  had 
been  favourable  to  him. 

In  his  adverfity  he  had  fhewn  fo  much  refpect 
for  the  chriflian  religion,  as  gave  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  preferred  it  to  his  own.  He  affumed  alfo 
the  Roman  drefs,  fpoke  the  Roman  language, 
and  adopted  the  Roman  manners,  in  order,  no 
doubt,  to  preferve  the  good-will  of  the  emperor 
Mauritius ;  but  when  he  had  no  longer  need  of  it, 
he  altered  his  conduft.  Chofroes  II.  is  accounted 
one  of  the  great  perfecutors  of  the  chriftians.  In 
regard  to  the  Romans,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fubjefts 
of  the  empire  of  Conftantinople,  the  emperors  of 
which  always  retained  the  title  of  Roman  empe¬ 
rors  though  they  were  Greeks,  Chofroes  being  re- 
eltablilhed  by  their  affiftance,  behaved  to  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  cool  indifference.  Narfes, 
when  he  took  leave  of  him  before  he  quitted  his 
Hates,  having  reprefented  to  him  how  much  he 
was  bound  not  to  forget  the  fervices  of  the  cm- 
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peror  Mauritius,  and  the  Romans,  of  whom  this 
general  lpcke  as  if  they  had  been  the  mailers  of 
the  world,  he  replied  modeffly,  that  he  would 
never  forget  their  fervices  ;  but  he  gave  him  to  un¬ 
derstand,  that  he  did  not  think  the  Roman  power, 
of  which  Narfes  had  drawn  a  magnificent  picture, 
was  fo  formidable  as  he  reprefented  it.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  dated  the  reafons  which  induced 
him  to  entertain  this  opinion,  and  foretold  fo 
exactly  the  decline  and  fubverfion  of  the  empire, 
that  the  Greek  hiflorians  have  quoted  him  as  a 
great  aflrologer ;  but  he  was  only  a  man  of  wif- 
dom  and  penetration,  who  being  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  deltruCtive  caufes  inherent  in 
that  empire,  was  able,  by  the  flrength  of  his  judge¬ 
ment,  to  trace  out  the  Stages  of  its  weaknefs,  and 
to  forefee  its  lafl  catailrophe.  A  faint  fenfe  of 
fhame  prevented  him  from  participating  in  the 
Spoils  of  the  empire  as  long  as  his  benefactor 
lived,  though  he  Shewed  a  defire  of  obtaining  his 
Share ;  but  the  death  of  Mauritius,  who  was  af- 
faffinated,  afforded  kim  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
his  arms  into  the  empire,  under  the  pretence  of 
avenging  the  death  of  his  friend.  It  evidently 
appears,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  real  caufe; 
fince,  inftead  of  joining  the  Roman  generals,  and 
particularly  Narfes,  who  had  declared  againfl 
Phocas,  the  murderer  of  Mauritius,  he  attacked 
them  all  without  distinction. 

One  cannot  help  being  aflonifhed  at  the  extent 
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of  the  conquefts  of  Chofroes,  and  the  fhortnefs  of 
the  time  in  which  they  were  acquired  and  loft.  In 
the  fixteenth  year  of  his  reign  he  laid  under  contri¬ 
bution  all  the  flat  country  on  the  Roman  frontiers. 
Next  year  he  took  pofleflion  of  the  fortrefies.  In 
the  eighteenth  he  plundered  Mefopotamia  and  Sy¬ 
ria.  In  the  nineteenth  he  palled  the  Euphrates, 
carried  defolation  throughout  the  reft  of  Syria, 
which  he  had  before  fpared,  and  through  Paleftine 
and  Phoenicia.  The  twentieth  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  ravage  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia, 
and  the  entire  defeat  of  a  Roman  army,  which 
opened  for  him  Galatia  and  Paphlagonia,  as  far  as 
Chalcedon.  Two  years  after  Chofroes  took  Ap- 
amea  and  Edefla,  blockaded  Antioch,  and  gained 
fo  complete  a  viftory,  that  fcarcely  any  of  the  con¬ 
quered  were  left  to  mourn  for  the  dead.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  took  Caefarea,  and  carried  away  a 
great  number  of  Syrian  Captives.  In  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Damafcus, 
and  difmified  in  an  ignominious  manner,  without 
an  anfwer,  the  ambalfadors  fent  to  him  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Heraclius  to  demand  peace.  In  the  twenty- 
fixth  he  conquered  Judea  ;  took  and  plundered 
the  city  of  Jerufalem ;  carried  to  Perfia  the  pa¬ 
triarch,  with  the  real  crofs ;  and  fold  ninety  thou- 
fand  chriftians  to  the  Jew^s  of  his  Hates,  who  put 
them  all  to  death. 

The  mind  is  harafled  with  this  bloody  chro¬ 
nology,  yet  it  remains  to  follow  Chofroes  to  Upper 
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and  Lower  Egypt,  which  he  conquered  ;  thus  unit¬ 
ing  the  monarchy  of  Africa  to  that  of  Aha — a  pro¬ 
ject  vainly  attempted  by  the  moil  illuftrious  of  his 
anceflors.  He  then  returned  to  attack  the  empire, 
and  fent  an  arrogant  anfwer  to  Heraclius,  who 
again  fued  for  peace.  “  I  will  grant  it,”  faid  he, 
“  when  you  and  your  fubjefts  (hall  abjure  the 
<c  crucified  deity,  and  embrace  the  religion  of  the 
“  Perhans.”  Heraclius,  freed  from  his  other 
wars,  marched  in  perfon  againfl  Chofroes,  defeat¬ 
ed  him,  and  hill  offered  him  peace,  which  was  re¬ 
jected  with  contempt.  But  the  Perhan  was  not 
able  to  maintain  his  haughtinefs ;  he  fled,  after 
being  again  beat  in  a  pitched  battle  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  left  fifty  thoufand  prifoners,  whom 
Heraclius  generoufly  fet  at  liberty.  The  emperor 
gained  afterwards,  againfl  two  Perhan  generals,  fo 
complete  a  victory,  that  the  conqueror  was  obliged 
to  releafe  a  prifoner  to  carry  an  account  of  their 
defeat  to  his  countrymen. 

The  character  of  Chofroes,  already  too  cruel, 
was  rendered  ftill  worfe  by  thefe  defeats ;  the  no¬ 
bility,  the  people,  the  foldiers,  and  all  th'ofe  around 
him,  were  made  refponhble  for  his  misfortunes.  An 
infolent  letter  had  beeii  the  caufe  of  the  dreadful 
cataflrophe  wdiich  befel  his  father  Hormifdas  :  and 
an  imprudent  letter  precipitated  the  fon  into  a 
htuation  no  lefs  terrible.  As  he  entertained  an 
ill-founded  fufpicion  againfl  Sarbas,  one  of  his 
generals,  he  wrote  to  another,  without  farther  ex- 
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animation,  to  arreft  his  colleague,  and  to  put  him 
to  death.  This  letter  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  they  fent  it  to  the  condemned 
victim.  Sarbas,  to  his  own  name,  added  thofe  of 
four  hundred  officers  of  diftincHon,  who  by  thefe 
means  appeared,  like  him,  deftined  to  puniffiment. 
This  letter,  thus  falhfied,  being  made  known  to 
the  army,  created  a  great  number  of  malcontents, 
of  whom  Sarbas  formed  a  confiderable  body,  and 
retired  with  them  to  one  of  the  Roman  camps. 
The  conduct  of  Chofroes,  on  this  occafion,  is  the 
lefs  excufable,  as  he  had  need,  at  that  time,  of  the 
perfed  obedience  of  his  fubjeds,  as  well  as  the 
concurrence  of  his  troops,  to  carry  into  execution 
the  projed  he  had  formed  of  giving  the  crown  to 
Merdafas,  the  youngeft  of  his  fens,  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  Siroes,  the  eldeft.  The  latter  being  in¬ 
formed  of  his  father’s  defign,  raifed  the  ftandard 
of  revolt.  Heraclius  fet  at  liberty  the  Perfian 
prifeners,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  number,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  would  join  Siroes,  who  thus  foon 
found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong  army  to  op- 
pofe  his  father.  Chofroes,  who  was  weakened  by 
age,  fatigue,  and  chagrin,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
taken  without  any  refinance,  and  was  depofed 
after  a  reign  of  thirty  years. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  his  misfortunes. 
44  Providence,”  according  to  the  exprefficn  of  a 
certain  poet,  44  had  need  to  make  an  expiation  for 
44  the  fuccefs  granted  to  the  parricide  Chofroes.” 
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The  firft  care  of  the  fon  was  to  put  chains  around 
his  legs,  arms,  and  neck.  He  then  caufed  him  to 
be  fhut  up  in  a  dungeon,  which  was  left  open  to 
all  thofe  who  could  find  pleafure  in  the  fpeftacle 
of  misfortune.  “  How  do  you  find  yourfelf  ?” 
faid  the  mercilefs  fpeclators  — “  What  do  you 
“  think  of  the  bitter  cup,  of  which  you  made 
<c  whole  nations  taffce  ?  It  is  juft  that  you  fliould 
“  be  hurled  from  the  throne  into  a-  dungeon, 
/“  fince  you  peopled  the  prifons,  while  you  en- 
“  joyed  it.’’  He  languifhed  five  days  in  this  ftate,- 
having  no  other  nourifhment  than  bread  and 
water  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  his  favourite  fon 
was  put  to  death  in  his  prefence.  Siroes  then 
gave  orders,  that  the  body  of  his  father  fliould  be 
pierced  with  arrows,  and  that  he  fhould  be  left  in 
,  that  ftate  to  expire.  This  cruel  fon  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  diadem  tinged  with  the  blood  of  his 
father,  as  he  died  in  the  courfe  of  the  year, 
ifdigei tes  n.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ar defer  ;  but 

Sarbas,  who  commanded  the  army,  pretending 
that  he  had  been  improperly  raifed  to  the  throne, 
as  the  troops  were  not  confulted,  caufed  the  young 
prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and  affumed  the  diadem 
himfelf.  The  nobility,  difpleafed  to  fee  one  of 
their  own  body  become  their  mafter,  refolved  to 
reftore  the  crown  to  the  royal  family.  They, 
therefore,  got  rid  of  Sarbas,  and  proclaimed  as 
king  Ifdigertes  II.  the  fon  of  a  brother  of  Siroes, 
who  had  efcaped  from  being  maffacred.  Hiftorians 
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are  not  agreed  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
this  monarch.  Some  reprefent  him  as  an  effemi¬ 
nate  prince,  who  flumbered  in  the  arms  of  plea- 
fure,  and  left  his  kingdom  a  prey  to  the  Saracens. 
Others  fay,  that  he  defended  his  country  with  in¬ 
trepidity,  until  the  Perfians,  haraffed  with  warfare 
and  battles,  received  among  them  the  new  con¬ 
querors.  As  the  Medes  had  incorporated  them- 
felves  with  the  Perfians ;  the  Perfians  with  the  Par- 
thians ;  and  the  Parthians  again  with  the  Perfians ; 
thefe  modern  Perfians  fuffered  to  be  incorporated 
among  them  the  Saracens,  the  followers  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Mahomet,  which  was  fubftituted  for  that 
of  the  magi.  This  change  took  place  about  the 
year  640.  Hiflorians  are  as  much  divided  refpect- 
ing  the  fate  of  Ifdigertes,  as  refpecting  his  cha¬ 
racter.  Thofe  who  aflign  to  him  bravery  and 
magnanimity,  make  him  to  have  been  killed  in  a 
battle.  Thofe  who  refufe  him  thefe  qualities  pre¬ 
tend,  that  being  fonder  of  repofe  than  of  glory,  he 
refigned  his  diadem  to  the  Saracens,  on  condition 
that  they  would  fuffer  him  to  live  at  peace  in  a 
fmall  province,  where  he  died. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  oriental  writers  for  hav¬ 
ing  collected  anecdotes,  witty  fayings,  ingenious 
replies,  and  other  agreeable  traits,  refpedting  the 
Perfians,  which  were  either  neglected  by,  or  un¬ 
known  to,  the  Greeks.  Their  variety  will  relieve 
the  mind  after  the  tirefome  monotony  of  wars, 
and  form  a  pleafmg  contrail  to  the  atrocities  too 
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common  in  this  part  of  ancient  hiftory.  The 
reader  will  fometimes  have  occafion  to  be  aftonifh- 
ed  at  the  difference  of  the  opinions  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  fame  perfon. 

Ardefchir,  the  fame  as  Artaxares,  whom  the 
Greeks  make  to  be  the  fon  of  the  wife  of  a  fhoe- 
maker,  was  born,  according  to  the  oriental  au¬ 
thors,  of  a  princefs  of  the  royal  blood.  He  never 
carried  on  war,  but  when  inaifpenfably  necelfary. 
He  was  a  benefaftor  to  his  people ;  divided  them 
into  different  claffes,  according  to  their  profeffionsj 
eftablifhed  magi  ft  rates  to  govern  them,  as  well  as 
mafters  to  inftrud  them  ;  and  diminifhed  the  ufe  of 
capital  punifhment.  44  We  ought  never,”  faid 
he,  44  to  employ  the  fword,  except  when  milder 
44  punifhment  is  ineffectual.”  He  wrote  a  book 
entitled.  Rules  for  living  happy.  In  this  work  he 
laid  down  maxims  the  practice  of  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  all  men,  from  the  monarch  to  the 
meaneft  artificer.  One  of  his  fucceffors  iffued  an 
order  that  every  family  fhould  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Sapor  I.  under  the  name  of  Schabour,  is  jufti- 
fied  by  the  orientals  for  the  cruelty  which  the 
Greeks  impute  to  him  in  regard  to  Valerian. 
They  afcribe  to  him  mild  virtues,  which  feein 
incompatible  with  the  order  he  is  faid  to  have 
given,  that  this  emperor  fhould  be  flayed  alive. 
It  is  related  of  Hormouz,  named  Hormifdas,  that 
the  governor  of  one  of  his  provinces,  fituated 
towards  India,  fent  an  exprefs  to  inform  him  that 
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he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  purchafing  fome 
beautiful  diamonds  for  a  hundred  thoufand  pieces 
of  gold.  The  king  refufed ;  but  the  governor 
fent  a  fecond  exprefs  to  tell  him  that  he  could 
gain  by  the  bargain  a  hundred  per  cent.  44  Neither 
44  a  hundred  nor  a  thoufand  per  cent,”  replied 
Hormouz,  44  can  tempt  me.  If  I  undertake  the 
44  bufinefs  of  merchant,  who  will  perform  that  of 
44  king  ?  What  will  become  of  the  Perfian  mer- 
44  chants,  if  I  employ  my  treafures  to  deprive 
44  them  of  that  gain  which  they  ought  to  ac- 
44  quire  ?”  Varanes,  called  Varharanes,  who 
caufed  Mani,  or  Manes,  to  be  flayed  alive  for  his  re¬ 
ligious  opinions,  faid  :  44  No  definition  can  be  given 
44  of  humanity,  as  it  comprehends  all  the  virtues.” 
Schabour  or  Sapor  II.  carried  on  a  cruel  perfecu- 
tion  againft  the  Arabs.  He  caufed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  the  fhoulder- 
bones  of  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  to  be 
broken.  An  Arab,  who  was  fent  to  him  as  a  de¬ 
puty  to  beg  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  this 
cruelty,  having  aiked  him  the  reafon  of  it,  he  re¬ 
plied  :  44  It  is  becaufe  I  have  been  told  by  my 
44  aftrologers  that  your  nation  will  give  birth  to 
44  a  perfon  who  will  one  day  overturn  the  Perfian 
44  monarchy.”  44  You  either  believe  it,”  returned 
the  Arab,  44  or  you  do  not  believe  u.  If  you  do 
44  not  believe  it,  why  this  barbarity  ?  And  if  you 
44  believe  it,  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  behave 
44  with  a  little  more  mildnefs  towards  people  who 
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ec  you  think  will  be  one  day  the  mailers  of  your 
44  fubjects  ?”  The  jullnefs  of  this  reafoning  in¬ 
duced  the  monarch  to  change  his  conduct.  Ba- 
haram,  or  Varanes  V.  being  deprived  of  the  fceptre 
by  his  father,  put  his  rival,  named  Refra,  to  a 
proof,  which  the  latter  durft  not  hazard.  Being 
on  the  eve  of  coming  to  a  battle,  Baharam  faid : 
44  In  order  to  fpare  the  effufion  of  blood,  let  the 
44  crown  be  placed  between  two  hungry  lions ; 
44  and  let  it  belong  to  him  who  Iltall  have  the 
44  boldnefs  to  go  and  take  it,”  Baharam  offered 
Refra  the  honour  of  making  the  firft  attempt. 
Refra  replied  :  44  As  it  is  already  in  my  polfellion, 
44  it  is  you  who  ought  to  endeavour  to  take  it.” 
Baharam,  without  farther  hefitation,  killed  the 
two  lions,  and  carried  off  the  crown,  which  Refra 
no  longer  difputed.  Under  Baharam  two  palaces 
were  built  with  fo  much  art,  that,  if  a  fmgle  Hone 
had  been  taken  from  either  of  them,  it  would  have 
tumbled  down.  The  architect,  when  he  died, 
carried  this  fecret  along  with  him. 

The  order  iffued  by  Cobad,  or  Cavades,  to  all 
the  women  in  his  kingdom  not  to  refufe  their 
favours  to  any  man  who  demanded  them,  was  con- 
fidered  as  an  act  of  madnefs.  It  was  a  piece  of 
religious  folly,  infpired  by  Mazdek,  the  difciple 
of  Manes,  who  could  find  no  better  means  to 
make  she  Perfians  abandon  their  take  for  women 
and  riches,  than  to  render  both  common.  Cobad 
adopted  his  -fyftem  more  through  libertinifm,  no. 
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doubt,  than  perfuafion.  His  fon  Chofroes  extir¬ 
pated  this  new  fed,  by  fubje&ing  the  founder  of 
it,  together  with  his  chief  difciples,  to  the.  punilh- 
ment  of  death.  44  It  is  neither  thee  nor  thine,” 
faid  he  to  him,  44  that  I  wilh  to  deftroy.  I  only 
44  wilh  to  fave  myfelf,  and  the  people  entrulled  to 
44  my  care.”  The  objedt  indeed  in  chaftizing  the 
wicked,  ought  not  to  be  fo  much  their  punilhment 
as  the  fafety  of  the  people. 

But  if  Chofroes,  named  Noufchirvan,  knew  how 
to  puniih,  he  knew  alfo  how  to  appreciate  crimes, 
and  to  forgive.  An  officer  of  his  houfehold,  whom 
he  had  difmiffed,  found  himfelf  reduced  by  his 
difgrace  to  the  utmoll  poverty.  One  day  the  king 
having  given  a  grand  entertainment  on  his  birth¬ 
day,  the  officer  carried  away  a  gold  dilh,  which  no 
body  faw  but  the  monarch.  When  the  tables 
were  cleared,  the  dilh  was  miffed,  and  fought  for 
with  the  utmoll  anxiety.  Be  not  uneafy,”  faid 
Chofroes,  to  his  domellics,  44  he  who  has  taken 
44  the  dilh  will  not  rellore  it ;  and  he  who  faw 
44  him  will  not  inform.”  The  next  year  the  fame 
officer  prefented  himfelf  at  the  royal  entertainment, 
as  ufual,  and  Chofroes  feeing  him  in  a  new  drefs, 
whifpered  in  his  ear  :  44  Was  it  with  my  dilh  that 
44  you  bought  this  fine  robe?”  44  Yes,  fire,”  re¬ 
plied  the  officer  ;  and  Ihewing  the  under  part  of  his 
drefs,  which  was  exceedingly  lhabby,  44  you  fee 
44  plainly,”  added  he,  44  that  I  could  do  nothing 
44  more.”  By  this  humorous  fally,  he  got  himfelf 
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again  received  into  favour.  Like  David,  Noufchir- 
van  had  a  darling  fon,  who  revolted  againft  him : 
like  David,  he  recommended  him,  in  affectionate 
terms,  to  the  general  whom  he  fent  againft  him  j 
and  the  fon,  like  Abfalom,  expiated  by  his  death 
the  crime  of  his  rebellion.  It  was  religious  en- 
thuftafm  which  milled  this  young  prince. 

The  following  are  fome  of  the  maxims  of  this 
prince,  and  of  others.  Exhortation  to  his  fon 
“  Never  fet  your  foot  in  a  province  but  to  do 
il  good  to  all  the  inhabitants ;  and  never  leave  it 
<£  but  to  go  and  do  good  in  another.  Protect  the 
<e  fciences,  and  follow  the  advice  given  you  by 
<c  aged  counfellors.  Prevent  young  people  from 
“  interfering  in  ftate  affairs.”  He  was  accofted 
one  day  by  a  courier  crying  out :  “  God  is  juft ! 
“  God  is  juft  !  The  implacable  enemy  of  our  ma- 
S(  fter  has  been  carried  off  by  death.”  “  God 
“  forbid,”  replied  the  king,  with  coinpofure, 
“  that  I  lhould  rejoice  at  the  death  of  my  enemy. 
“  There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  for  mor- 
s<  tals  to  rejoice  at  an  inftance  of  mortality.”  His 
domeftics  being  in  a  hurry  to  get  ready  for  him  a 
difh  of  game,  which  he  had  ordered,  took  fome 
handfuls  of  fait  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 
“  Go  immediately,”  faid  he,  “  and  let  the  owner 
“  be  paid.”  Then  turning  towards  his  vizier, 
“  The  affair,”  added  he,  (C  is  of  little  importance 
“  in  itfelf;  but  a  king  ought  always  to  be  juft, 
((  becaufe  he  ferves  as  an  example  to  his  fubjefts. 
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tc  Since  I  ought  to  make  my  people  obferve 
44  juftice  in  the  moil  trifling  things,  I  ought  to 
44  fhew  them,  by  my  own  conduct,  that  this  ob- 
44  fervance  is  pofiible.  The  longed  life,  and  the 
44  mod  glorious  reign,  pafs  away  like  a  dream, 
44  and  our  luccefl'ors  tread  almod  on  our  heels. 
44  It  was  from  my  father  I  received  this  diadem, 
44  which  will  foon  ferve  another.” 

44  What  is  the  mod  difagreeable  fituation?v 
faid  a  king  to  his  courtiers.  A  philofopher  re¬ 
plied :  “  Old  age,  joined  to  poverty.”  A  fage: 
44  Extreme  dejedtion  of  mind,  accompanied  with 
44  excruciating  pain.”  The  prime-minider  :  44  He 
44  who  is  near  the  term  of  his  life,  without  having 
44  pradtifed  virtue.”  The  two  fages  refigned  the 
palm  to  the  minider. 
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